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PREFACE TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION 


T HE following book is in some respects a supple* 
ment to ‘ Self-Help.’ The powet and influence 
•of Character were briefly summarized in that book ; 
but much more remains to be said. 

Certain reviewers have observed notwithstand¬ 
ing their generous notices of the book, that I have 
not definitely stated what Character is. 

? Character, as applied to men, has no doubt 
many definitions. It means the distinctive qualities 
by which one person is known from another. It may 
mean weakness or energy, and exhibit itself in good¬ 
ness or in badness. It may also mean the adventitious 
qualities impressed by nature or habit on a person. 
He stands apart by himself, and becomes known ai 
a regular character.” 

Thus Douglas Jerrold wrote a book entitled 
* Men of Character.’ But the men of whom he wrote' 
were persons with some special moral twist in their 
lives—such as “ Job Pippins, the Man who couldn’t; 

: help it.” The works of Dickens also are full of men 

* . . 

I of character, such as Quilp, Smike, Pip, Squeers, and 
J' ^ickleby— exceptional men, odd, twisted, gnarled,: 
land Sometimes half-crazy. 
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, Character, as described in the following-book, W 
of a different kind. I take Individual Character to* 
foe the highest embodiment of the human being—the 
noblest heraldry of Man. It is that which dignifies- 
turn, which elevates him in the scale of manbo6d»- 
which forms the conscience of society, and creates 
nd forms its best motive power. 

I have endeavoured, to the best of my power, to 
illustrate the power and efficiency of Individual 
Character by numerous examples taken from history,, 
from biography, and from personal experience. It 
seems to me that there is no better method of im¬ 
pressing the minds of young people, than by citing 
instances of noble behaviour from the lives of the 
best men and wopien who have ever lived. 

It will be found from the following pages that 
Character requires the exercise of many supreme 
qualities; such as truthfulness, chasteness, merciful¬ 
ness; and with these integrity, courage, virtue, and' 
goodness in all its phases. 

It is a pleasure to me to state that this book has 
already be$n exceedingly well received in this coun¬ 
try. It has also been translated into nearly every 
European language, and into several of the languages 
of ; Asia. In America its circulation has been as great 
as in Britain. 




S. S. 


London, November , 1878. 
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CHARACTER 


CHAPTER I 

Influence of Character 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man l—Daniel. 

Character is moral order seen through the medium of an indivi¬ 
dual nature. . . . Men of character are the conscience of the 
society to which they belong.— Emerson. 

I* 

The piosperiiy of a country depends, not on the abundance of 
its revenues, nor on the strength of its fortificationsJ nor on the 
beauty of its public buildings; but it consists in the number of its 
cultivated citizens, in its men of education, enlightenment, and 
character; here are to be found its true interest, its chief strength, 
its real power .—Marlin Luther. 

C HARACTER is one of the greatest motive- 
power;* in [he world. In its noblest embodi¬ 
ments it exemplifies human nature in its highest 
forms, for it exhibits man at his best. 

Men of genuine excellence in every station of 
life—men of industry, of integrity, of high principle. 
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•of sterling honesty of purpose—command the spon¬ 
taneous homage of mankind. It is natural to believe 
in such men, to have confidence in them, and to 
imitate them. All that is good in the world is upheld 
by them, and without their presence in it the v^orld 
would not be worth living in. 

Although genius always commands admiration, 
character most secures respect. The former is more 
the product of brain-power, the latter of heart-power ; 
and in the long-run it is the heart that rules in life. 
Men of genius stand to society in* the relation of its 
intellect, as men of character of its conscience; and 
while the former are admired, the latter are followed. 

Great men are always exceptional men; and 
greatness itself is but comparative. Indeed, the range 
of most men in life is so limited that very few have 
the opportunity of being great. Bui each man can 
act his part, honestly and honourably, and to the 
best of his ability. He can use his gifts and not abuse 
them. He can strive to make the best of life. He 
can be irue, just, honest, and faithful, even in small 
things. In a word, he can do his Duty in that sphere 
in which Providence has placed him. 

Commonplace though it may appear, this doing 
Of one’s Duty embodies the highest ideal of life and 
character. There may be nothing heroic about it; 
but the common lot of men is not heroic. And 
though the abiding sense of Duty upholds man in his 
highest attitudes, it also equally sustains him in the 
Transaction of the ordinary affairs of every-day exist¬ 
ence. Man’s life is “ centred in the sphere of com¬ 
mon duties.” The most influential of all the virtues 
arc those which are the most in request for daily use. 
• They wear the best and last the longest. Superfine 
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virtues, which are above the standard of common 
men, may only be sources of temptation and danger. 
Burke has truly said that “ the human system which 
rests for its basis on the heroic virtues is sure to have 
a superstructure of weakness or of profligacy.” 

When Dr. Abbot, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, drew the character of his deceased friend 
Thomas Sackville, he did not dwell upon his merits 
ns a statesman or his genius as a poet, but upon his 
virtues as a man in relation to the ordinary duties of 
life. “ How many rare things were in him !” said 
he. “ Who more loving unto his wife?—who more 
kind unto his children?—who more fast unto his 
friend?—who more moderate unto his enemy?—who 
more true to his word?” Indeed, we can always 
better understand and appreciate a man’s real char¬ 
acter by the manner in which he conducts himself 
towards those who are the most nearly related to him, 
and by his transaction of the seemingly commonplace 
details of daily duty, th^n by his public exhibition 
of himself as an author, an orator, or a states¬ 
man. .» 

At .he same time, while Duty, for the most part, 
applies to the conduct of affairs in common life by 
the average of common men, it is also a sustaining 
power to men of the very highest standard of char¬ 
acter. They may not have either money, or pro¬ 
perty, or learning, or power; and yet they may be 
strong in heart and rich in spirit—honest, truthful, 
dutiful. And whoever strives to do his duty faith¬ 
fully is fulfilling the purpose for which he was creat¬ 
ed, and building up in himself the principles of a 
manly character. There are many persons of whom 
at may be said that they have no other possession in 
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the world but their character, and yet they stand as 
firmly upon it as any crowned king. 

Intellectual culture has no necessary ielation to 
purity or excellence of character. In the New Testa¬ 
ment appeals are constantly made to the heart of 
man and to “ the spirit we are of,” whilst allusions 
to the intellect are of very rare occurrence. “ A 
handful of good life,” says George Herbert, “ is 
worth a bushel of learning.” Not that learning is 
to be despised, but that it must be allied to goodness. 
Intellectual capacity is sometimes<. found associated 
with the meanest moral character—with abject servil¬ 
ity to those in high places, and arrogance to those of 
low estate. A man may be accomplished in art, 
literature, and science, and yet, in honesty, virtue, 
truthfulness, and the spirit of duty, be entitled to 
take rank after many a poor and illiterate peasant. 

“ You insist,” wrote Perthes to a friend, “ on 
respect ror learned men. I say. Amen ! But, at the 
same time, don’t forget that largeness of mind, depth 
of thought, appreciation ot the lofty, experience of 
the world, delicacy of manner, tact and energy in 
action, love of truth, honesty, and amiability—that 
all these may be wanting in a man w r ho may yet be 
very learned ” 

When some one, in Sir Walter Scott’s hearing, 
made a remark as to the value of literary talents and 
accomplishments, as if they were above all things to- 
be esteemed and honoured, he observed, “ God help 
us ! what a poor world this would be if that were the 
true doctrine ! 1 have read books enough, and ob¬ 

served and conversed wdth enough of eminent and 
splendidly cultured minds too, in my time; but I 
assure you I have heard higher sentiments from the 
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lips of poor uneducated men and women, when ex¬ 
erting »he spirit of severe yet gentle heroism under 
difficulties and afflictions, or speaking their simple 
thoughts as to circumstances in the lot of friends and 
neighbours, than I ever yet met with out of the Bible. 
We shall never team to feel and respect our real 
calling and destiny, unless we have taught ourselves 
to consider everything as moonshine compared with 
the education of the heart.” 

Still less has wealth any necessary connection 
with elevation of* character. On the contrary, it is 
much mope frequently the cause of its corruption and 
degradation. Wealth and corruption, luxury and 
vice, have very close affinities to each other. Wealth, 
in the hands of men of weak purpose, of deficient self- 
control, <:r of ill-regulated passions, is only a tempta¬ 
tion and a snare—the source, it may be, of infinite 
mischief both to themselves and to others. 

On the contrary, a condition of comparative 
poverty is compatible with character in its highest 
form. A man may possess only his industry, his 
frugality, his integrity, and yet stand high jn the rank 
of true manhood. The advice which Burns’s father 
gave him was thi best: 

.c* 

He bade me act a manly part, though I had ne’er a farthing. 

For without an honest manly heart no man was worth regarding. 

One of the purest and noblest characters the 
writer ever knew was a labouring man in a northern 
county, who brought up his family respectably on an 
income never amounting to more thati ten shillings 
a wefek. Though possessed of only the rudiments of 
common education, obtained at an ordinary parish 
school, he was a man full of wisdom and thoughtful- 
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ness. His library consisted of the Bible, ‘ Flavel,* 
and ‘ Boston *—books which, excepting the first, 
probably few readers have ever heard of. This good 
man might have sat for the portrait of Wordsworth’s 
well-known ‘ Wanderer.’ When he had lived his 
modest life of work and worship, and finally went to 
his rest, he left behind him a reputation for practical 
wisdom, for genuine goodness, and for helpfulness in 
every good work which greater and richer men might 
have envied. 

When Luther died, he left behind him, as set 
forth in his will, “ no ready money, no treasure of 
coin of any description.” He was so poor at one 
parr of his life that he was under the necessity of 
earning his bread by turning, gardening, and clock- 
making. Yet, at the very time when he was thus 
working with his hands, he was moulding the char¬ 
acter of his country; and he was morally stronger, 
and vastly more honoured and followed, than all the 
princes of Germany. 

Character is property. It is the noblest of pos¬ 
sessions. .It is an estate in the general goodwill and 
respect of men; and they who invest in it—though 
they may noi become rich in this world’s goods—will 
find their reward in esteem and reputation fairly and 
honourably won. And it is right that in life good 
qualities should tell—that industry, virtue, and good¬ 
ness should rank the highest—and that the really best 
men should be foremost. 

Simple honesty of purpose in a man goes a long 
way in life, if founded on a just estimate of himself 
and a steady obedience to the rule he know'fc and 
feels to be right. It holds a man straight, gives him 
strength and sustenance, and forms a mainspring of 
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vigorous action. “ No man,” once said Sir Benja¬ 
min Rudvard, “ is bound to be rich or great—no, nor 
to be wise; but every man is bound to be honest.” 

But the purpose, besides being honest, must be 
inspired by sound principles, and pursued with un¬ 
deviating adherence to truth, integrity, and upright¬ 
ness. Without principles, a man is like a ship with¬ 
out i udder or compass, left to drift hither and thither 
with every wind that blows. He is as one without 
law, or rule, or order, or government. “ Moral 
principles,” says Hume, “ arc social and universal. 
They form, in a manner, the parly of humankind 
against vice and disorder, its common enemy.” 

Epictetus once received a visit from a certain 
magnificent orator going to Rome on a lawsuit, who 
wished to learn from the Stoic something of his 
philosophy. Epictetus received his visitor coolly, 
not believing in his sincerity. “ You will only criti¬ 
cize my style,” said he; “ nor really wishing to learn 
principles.”—“ Well, but,” said the orator, “ if I 
attend to that sort of thing, I shall be a mere pauper, 
like you, with no plate, nor equipage, no,r land.”— 
I don’t it'ani such things,” replied Epictetus; “ and, 
besides, you are poorer than I am, after all. Patron 
or no patron, what care l? You do care. I am 

richer than you. / don’t care what Csesar thinks of 
me. 7 flatter no one. This is what I have, instead 
of your gold and silver plate. You have silver ves¬ 
sels, but earthenware reasons, principles, appetites. 
My mind to me a kingdom is, and it furnishes me 
with abundant and happy occupation in lieu of your 
restless idleness. All your possessions seem small to 
you ; mine seem great to me. Your desire is insatiate 
— mine is satisfied.” 
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Tai^nt is by no means rare in the world; nor is 
even genius. But can the talent be trusted?—can 
the genius? Not unless based on truthfulness— 
on veracity. It is this quality more than any 
other that commands the esteem and respect* and 
secures *he confidence of others. Truthfulness is 
at the foundation of all personal excellence. It 
exhibits itself in conduct. It is rectitude, truth in 
action, and shines thiough every word and deed. It 
means reliableness, and convinces other men that it 
can be trusted And a man is alreddy of consequence 
in the world when it is known that he cah be relied 
on—that when he says he knows a thing, he does 
know it —that when he says he will do a thing, he 
can do and does it. Thus reliableness becomes a 
passport to the general esteem and confidence of 
mankind. 

In the aflfairs of life or of business it is not intellect 
that tells so much as character—not brains so much 
as heart—not genius so much as self-control, patience, 
and discipline, regulated by judgment. Hence there 
is no better provision for the uses of either private 
or public life than a fair share of ordinary good sense 
guided by rectitude. Good sense, disciplined by 
experience and inspired by goodness, issuer, in prac¬ 
tical wisdom. Indeed, goodness in a measure implies 
wisdom—the highest wisdom—the union of the 
worldly with the spiritual. “ The correspondences 
of wisdom and goodness,” says Sir Henry Taylor, 
“ are manifold; and that they will accompany each 
other is to be inferred, not only because men’s wis¬ 
dom makes them good, but because their goodness 
makes them wise.” 

It is because of this controlling power of character 
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in life ill:it we often sec men exercise an amount of 
influence apparently out of all proportion to their 
intellectual endowments. They appear to act by 
means of some latent power, some reserved force, 
which acts secretly, by mere presence. As Burke 
said of a powerful nobleman of the last century, 
his virtues were his means.” The secret is, that 
the aims of such men are felt to be pure and noble, 
and they act upon others with a constraining power. 

Though the reputation of men of genuine cha¬ 
racter may be of slow growth, their true qualities 
cannot be ’wholly concealed. They may be misre¬ 
presented by some, and misunderstood by others; 
misfortune and adversity may, for a time, overtake 
them; but, with patience and endurance, they will 
eventually inspire the respect and command the con¬ 
fidence which they really deserve. 

It has been said of Sheridan that, had he pos¬ 
sessed reliableness of character, he might have ruled 
the world; whereas, for v T ant of it, his splendid gifts 
were comparatively useless. He dazzled and amused, 
but was without weight or influence in life Or politics. 
Even the poor pantomimist of Drury Lane felt him¬ 
self his superior. Thus, when Delpini one day press- 

• 

ed the manager for arrears of salary, Sheridan sharply 
reproved him, telling him he had forgotton his sta¬ 
tion. “ No, indeed. Monsieur Sheridan, I have 
not,” retorted Delpini; “ I know the difference 

between us perfectly well. In birth, parentage, and 
education you are superior to me; but in life, charac¬ 
ter, and behaviour I am superior to you.” 

Unlike Sheridan, Burke, his countryman, was a 
great man of character. He was thirty-five before 
he gained a seat in Parliament, yet he found time 
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to carve his name deep in the political history of 
England. He was a man of great gifts, and of trans¬ 
cendent force of character. Yet he had a weakness, 
which proved a serious defect—it was his want of 
temper; his genius was sacrificed to his irritability. 
And without this apparently minor gift of temper the 
most splendid endowments may he comparatively 
valueless to their possessor. 

Character is formed by a variety of minute cir¬ 
cumstances, more or less under the regulation and 
control of the individual. Not a’day passes without 
its discipline, whether for good or for evil. There 
is no act, however trivial, but has its train of con¬ 
sequences, as there is no hair so small but casts its- 
shadow. It was a wise saying of Mrs. Sehimmel- 
penninck’s mother, never to give way to what is 
little; or by that little, however you may despise it, 
you will be practically governed. 

Every action, every thought, every feeling, con¬ 
tributes to the education Of the temper, the habits, 
and the understanding, and exercises an inevitable 
influence'upon all the acts of our future life. Thus 
character is undergoing constant change, for better 
or for worse—either being elevated on the one hand, 
or degraded on the other. “ There is no fault nor 
folly of my life,” says Mr. Ruskin, “ that does not 
rise up against me, and take away my joy, and shorten 
my power of possession, of sight, of understanding. 
And every past effort of my life, every gleam of 
rightness or good in it, is with me now, to help me 
in my grasp of this art and its vision.” 

The mechanical law, that action and reaction are 
equal, holds true also in morals. Good deeds act 
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and react on the doers of them ; and so do evil. 
Not onlv so : they produce like effects, by the influ¬ 
ence of example, on those who are the subjects of 
them. But man is not the creature, so much as he 
is the creator, of circumstances and, by the exercise 
of his freewill, he can direct his actions so that they 
s all be productive of good rather than evil. “ No¬ 
thing can work me damage but myself,” said St. 
Bernai d; ” the harm that I sustain I carry about with 
me; and 1 am never a real sufferer but by my own 


fault.” 

The hes*t sort of character, however, cannot be 
formed without effort. There needs the exercise 
of constant self-watchfulness, self-discipline, and self- 
control. There may be much faltering, stumbling, 
and temporary defeat—difficulties and temptations 
manifold to be battled with and overcome; but if the 
spirit be strong and the heart be upright, no one need 
despair of ultimate success. The very effort to ad¬ 
vance—to arrive at a higher standard of character 
than we have reached—inspiring and invigorating; 
and even though we may fall short of it, we cannot 
fail to he improved by every honest effort made in an 
upward direction. 

And with the light of great examples to guide 
us- representatives of humanity in its best forms— 
every v >ne is not only justified, but bound in duty, 
to aim at reaching the highest standard of character ; 
not to become the richest in means, but in spirit; 
not the greatest in worldly position, but in true 
honour; not the most intellectual, but the most 
virtuous; not the most powerful and influential, but 
the most truthful, upright, and honest. 

It was very characteristic of the late Prince 
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Consort---;? man himself of tile purest mind, who 
powerfully impressed :ind influenced others by the 
sheer force of his own benevolent nature—when 
drawing up the conditions of the annual prize to be 
given by Her Majesty at Wellington College, to de¬ 
termine that it should be awarded, not to the clever¬ 
est boy, nor to the most bookish boy, nor to the most 
precise, diligent, and prudent boy, but to the noblest 
boy, to the boy who should show the most promise 
of becoming a large-hearted high-motived man. 

Character exhibits itself in cbnducl, guided and 
inspired by principle, integrity, and practical wisdom. 
In its highest form it is the individual will acting 
energetically under the influence of religion, morality, 
and reason. It chooses its way considerately, and 
pursues it steadfastly, esteeming duty above reputa¬ 
tion and the approval of conscience more than the 
world’s praise. While respecting the personality of 
others, it preserves its own individuality and inde¬ 
pendence; and has the coprage to be morally honest, 
though it may be unpopular, trusting tranquilly to 
time and experience for recognition. 

Although the force of example will always exer¬ 
cise great influence upon the formation of character, 
the self-originating and sustaining force of one’s own 
spirit must be the mainstay. This alone can hold 
up the life, and give individual independence and 
energy. “ Unless man can erect himself above him¬ 
self,” said Daniel, a poet of the Elizabethan era, 
“how poor a thing is man !” Without a certain degree 
of practical efficient force—compounded of will, 
which is the root, and wisdom, which is the stem, of 
character—life will he indefinite and purposeless, 
like a body of stagnant water, instead of a running 
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stieam doing useful work and keeping the machinery 
of a district in motion. 

When the elements of character are brought into 
action by determinate will, and, influenced by high 
purpose, man enters upon and courageously per¬ 
severes in the path of duty, at whatever cost of worldly 
interest, he may be said to approach the summit of 
his being. He then exhibits charactei in its most 
intrepid form, and embodies the highest idea of man¬ 
liness. The acts of such a man become repeated in 
the life and action, of others. His very words live 
and become; actions Thus every word of Luther’s 
rang through Germany like a trumpet. As Richter 
said of him, “ His words were half-battles.” And 
thus Luther's life became transfused into the life of 
his country, and still lives in the character of modern 
Germany. 

On the other hand, energy, without integrity 
and a soul of goodness, may only represent the 
embodied principle of evil. It is observed by 
Novalis, in his ‘Thoughts on Morals,’ that the ideal 
of moral perfection has no more dangerous rival to 
contend with than the ideal of the highest strength 
and the most energetic life, the maximum of the 
barbarian—which needs only a due admixture of 
pride, ambition, and selfishness to be a perfect ideal 
of the devil. Amongst men of such stamp are found 
the greatest scourges and devastators of the world— 
those elect scoundrels whom Providence, in its in¬ 
scrutable designs, permits to fulfil their mission of 
destruction upon earth. 

Very different is the man of energetic character 
inspired by a noble spirit, whose actions are governed 
by rectitude, and the law of whose life is duty. He 
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is just and upright—in his business dealings, in his 
public action, and in his family life—justice being as 
essential in the government of a home as of a nation. 
He will be honest in all things—in his words and in 
his work. He will be generous and merciful to his 
opponents, as well as to those who are weaker than 
himself. It was truly said of Sheridan—who, with 
all his improvidence, was generous, and never gave 
pain—that 

His wit in the combat, as gentlf as bright. 

Never carried a heart-stain away on its a blade. 


Such aiso was the character of Fox, who commanded 

the affection and service of others bv his uniform 

* 

heartiness and sympathy. He was a man who could al¬ 
ways be most easily touched on the side of his honour. 
Thus the story is told of a tradesman calling upon 
him one day for the payment of a promissory not*' 
which he presented. Fox was engaged at the time in 
•counting out gold. The tradesman asked to be paid 
from the money before him. “ No,” said Fox, “ 1 
owe this money to Sheridan ; it is a debt of honour : 
if any accident happened to me, he would have 
nothing to show.” “ Then,” said the tradesman, 
“ 1 change my debt into one of honour;” and he tore 
up the note. Fox was conquered by the act ; he 
thanked the man for his confidence, and paid him. 
saying, “ Then Sheridan must wait; yours is the debt 
of older standing.” 

The man of character is conscientious. He puts 
his conscience into his work, into his words, into his 
ever\ action When Cromwell asked the Parliament 
tor soid.ers in lieu of the decayed serving-men and 
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tapsters who filled the Commonwealth’s army, he 
required that they should he men “ who made some 
conscience of what they did and such were the men 
of which his celebrated regiment of “ Ironsides ” was 
composed. 

The man of character is also reverential. The 
possession of this quality marks the noblest and high¬ 
est type of manhood and womanhood : reverence 
for things consecrated by the homage of generations 
for high objects, pure thoughts, and noble aims— 
for the great men of former times, and the high- 
minded workers amongst our contemporaries. Re¬ 
verence is alike indispensable to the happiness of in¬ 
dividuals, of families, and of nations. Without it 
there can he no trust, no faith, no confidence either 
in man or Clod—neither social peace nor social pro¬ 
gress. For reverence is but another word for reli¬ 
gion, which binds men to each other, and all to God. 

“ The man of noble spirit,” says Sir Thomas 
Overburv, “ converts all occurrences into experience, 
between which experience 0 and his reason there : s 
marriage and the issue are his actions. He moves 
by affection, not for affection; he loves glory, scorns 
shame, and governeth and obeyeth with one count¬ 
enance, lor it comes from one consideration. Know¬ 
ing reason to be no idle gift of nature, he is the steers¬ 
man of his own destiny. Truth is his goddess, and 
he takes pains to get her, not to look like her. Unto 
the society of men he is a sun, whose clearness directs 
their steps in a regular motion. He is the wise man’- - 
friend, die example of the indifferent, the medicine 
of the vicious Thus time goeth not from him, but 
with him, and he feels age more by the strength of 
his soul than by the weakness of his body. Thus feels 
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ho no pain, but esteems all such things as friends, 
that desire to file off his fetters, and help him out 
of prison.” 

Energy of will—self-originating force—is the 
soul of every great character. Where it is, there is 
life; where it is not, there is faintness, helplessness, 
and despondency. “ The strong man and the water¬ 
fall,” says the proverb, “ channel their own path.” 
The eneigetic leader of noble spirit not only wins a 
way for himself, but carries others with him. His 
every act has a personal significance, indicating vigour, 
independence, and self-reliance, and unconsciously 
commands respect, admiration, and homage. Such 
intrepidity of character characterized Luther, Crom¬ 
well, Washington, Pitt, Wellington, and all great 
leaders of men 

“ I am convinced,” said Mr. Gladstone, in 
describing the qualities of the late Lord Palmerston 
in the House of Commons, shortly after his death— 
“ ! am convinced that it was the force of will, a sense 
of duty, and a determination not to give in, that 
enabled him to make himself a model for all of us 
who yet remain and follow’ him, with feeble and 
unequal steps, in the discharge of our duties; it was 
that force of will that in point of fact did not so 
much struggle against the infirmities of old age, but 
actually repelled them and kept them at a distance. 
And one olher quality there is, at least, that may be 
noticed without the smallest risk of stirring in any 
breast a painful emotion. It is this, that Lord 
Palmerston had a nature incapable of enduring anger 
or any sentiment of wrath. This freedom from 
wrathful sentiment was not the result of painful 
effort, but the spontaneous fruit of the mind. It 
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was a ruble gift of his original nature—a gift which 
beyond all others it was delightful to observe, delight¬ 
ful also to remember in connection with him who 
has left us, and with whom we have no longer to do, 
except in endeavouring to profit by his example 
wherever it can lead us in the path of duty and of 
right, and of bestowing on him those tributes of 
admiration and affection w'hich he deserves at our 

h i i * 

anos. 

The great leader attracts to himself men of 
kindred character, .drawing them towards him as the 
loadstone draws iron. Thus Sir John Moore early 
distinguished the three brothers Napier from the 
crowd oi officers by whom he was surrounded, and 
they, on their part, repaid him by their passionate 
admiration. They were captivated by his courtesy, 
his bravery, and his lofty disinterestedness; and he 
became the model whom they resolved to imitate, 
and, if possible, to emulate. “ Moore’s influence.” 
says the biographer of Sir William Napier, “ had a 
signal effect in forming and maturing their char¬ 
acters; and it is no small glory to have been the hero 
of those three men, while his early discovery of their 
mental and moral qualities is a proof of Moore’s 
own penetration and judgment of character.” 

There is a contagiousness in every example of 
energetic conduct. The brave man is an inspiration 
to the weak, and compels them, as it were, to follow 
him. Thus Napier relates that at the combat of 
Vera, when the Spanish centre was broken and in 
flight, a young officer, named Havelock, sprang for¬ 
ward, and, waving his hat, called upon the Spaniards 
within sight to follow him. Putting spurs to his 
horse, he leapt the abattis which protected the French 
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front, and went headlong against them. The Spani¬ 
ards were electrified; in a moment they dashed after 
him, cheering for “El chico bianco !” (the fair 
hoy), arid with one shock they broke through the 
French and sent them flying downhill. 

And so it is in ordinary life. The good and the 
great draw others after them; they lighten and lift 
up all who are within reach of their influence. They 
are as so many living centres of beneficent activity. 
Let a man of energetic and upright character be 
appointed to a position of trust and authority, and all 
who serve under him become, as it wery, conscious 
of an increase of power. When Chatham was ap¬ 
pointed minister, his personal influence was at once 
felt through all the ramifications of office. Every 
sailor who served under Nelson, and knew he was in 
command, shared the inspiration of the hero. 

When Washington consented to act as com¬ 
mander-in-chief, it was felt as if the strength of the 
American forces had been more than doubled. Manv 
years later, in 1798. when* Washington, grown old. 
had withdrawn from public life and was living in re¬ 
tirement at Mount Vernon, and when it seemed prob¬ 
able that France would declare war against the United 
States, President Adams wrote to him, saying, “ We 
must have your name, if you will permit us to use 
it; there will be more efficacy in it than in many an 
army.’’ Such was the esteem in which the great 
Pro ident’s noble character and eminent abilities 
were held by his countrymen ! 

An incident is related by the historian of the 
Peninsular War illustrative of the personal influence 
exercised by a great commander over his followers. 
The British army lay at Sauroren, before which Soult 
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was advancing, prepared to attack in foice. Welling¬ 
ton was absent, and his arrival was anxiously looked 
lor. Suddenly a single horseman was seen riding up 
the mountain alone. It was the Duke, about to join 
his troops. “ One of Campbell’s Portuguese bat¬ 
talions first descried him, and raised a joyful cry; 
then the shrill clamour, caught up by the next regi¬ 
ment, soon swelled as it ran along the line into that 
appalling shout which the British soldier is wont to 
give upon the edge of battle, and which no enemy 
ever heard unmoved. Suddenly he stopped at a con¬ 
spicuous point, for he desired both armies should 
know he was there, and a double spy who was present 
pointed out Soult, who was so near that his features 
could be distinguished. Attentively Wellington fixed 
his eyes on that formidable man, and, as if speaking 
to himself, he said, “ Yonder is a great commander; 
but he is cautious, and will delay his attack to ascertain 
the cause of those cheers; that will give time for the 
Sixth Division to arrive, and I shall beat him ”— 
which he did. ‘ 

In some cases personal character acts by a kind 
of talisntanic influence, as if certain men ivere the 
organs of a sort of supernatural force. “ If I but 
stamp on the ground in Italy,” said Pompey, “ an 
army will appear.” At the voice of Peter the Hermit, 
as described by the historian, “ Europe arose, and 
precipitated itself upon Asia.” It was said of the 
Caliph Omar that his walking-stick struck more terror 
into those who saw it than another man’s sword. 
The very names of some men are like the sound of a 
trumpet. When the Douglas lay mortally wounded 
on the field of Otterburn, he ordered his name to be 
shouted still louder than before, saying there was a 
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tradition in his family that a dead Douglas should 
win a battle. His followers, inspired by the sound, 
gathered fresh courage, rallied, and conquered; and 
thus, in the words of the Scottish poet : 

The Dougla.s dead, his name hath Avon the held. 


There have been some men whose greatest con¬ 
quests have been achieved after they themselves 
were dead. “ Never,” says Michelet, “ was Caesar 
more aiivc. more powerful, more terrible, than when 
his old and worn-out body, his withered corpse, lay 
pierced with blows; he appeared then purified, re¬ 
deemed—that which he had been, despite his many 
stains—the man of humanity.” Never did the great 
character of William of Orange, surnamed the Silent, 
exercise greater power over his country-men than after 
his assassination at Delft by the emissary of the Jesuits. 
On the very day of his murder the Estates of Holland 
resolved “ to maintain the good cause, with God’s 
help, to the uttermost, without sparing gold or 
blood;” and they kent theif word. 

The same illustration applies to all history and 
morals. The career of a great man remains an endur¬ 
ing monument of human energy. The man dies and 
disappears; but his thoughts and acts survive, and 
leave an indelible stamp upon his race. And thus 
the spirit of his life is prolonged and perpetuated, 
moulding the thought and will, and thereby contri¬ 
buting to form the character of the future. It is the 


men that advance in the highest and best directions 
who are the true beacons of human progress. They 
are as lights set upon a hill, illumining the moral at- 
mosphcie around them; and the light of their spirit 
continues to shine upon all succeeding generations. 
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It \'i natural to admire and reveie really great 
men. They hallow the nation to which they belong, 
and lift up not only all who live in their time, but 
those who live after them. Their great example be¬ 
comes the common heritage of their race; and their 
great deeds and great thoughts are the most glorious 
of legates to mankind. They connect the present 
with tilt past, and help on the increasing purpose of 
• he future: holding aloft the standard of prin¬ 
ciple. maintaining the dignity of human 
character, and fijling the mind with traditions 
and instincts of all that is most worthy and 
noble in life. 

Character, embodied in thought and deed, is of 
the nature of immortality. The solitary thought of 
a great thinker will dwell in the minds of men for 
centuries until at length it works itself into their daily 
life and practice. It lives on through the ages, speak¬ 
ing as a voice from the dead, and influencing minds 
living thousands of years apart. Thus Moses and 
David and Solomon, Pla’to and Socrates and Xeno¬ 
phon, Seneca and Cicero and Epictetus, still speak 
to us as from their tombs; they still arrest the atten¬ 
tion, and exercise an influence upon character, though 
their thoughts be conveyed in languages unspoken by 
them and in their time unknown. Theodore Parker 
has said that single man like Socrates was worth 
more to a country than many such states as South 
Carolina; that if that state went out of the world to¬ 
day, she would not have done so much for the world 
as Socrates. 

Great workers and great thinker® are the true 
makers of history, which is but continuous humanity 
influenced by men of character—by great leaders. 
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kings, priests, philosophers, statesmen, and patriots - 
the true aristocracy of man. indeed, Mr. Carlyle 
has broadly stated that Universal History is, at 
bottom, but the history of Great Men. They cer¬ 
tainly mark and designate the epochs of national life. 
Their influence is active as well as reactive. Though 
their mind is, in a measure, the product of their age. 
the public mind is also, to a great extent, their crea¬ 
tion. Their individual action identifies the cause- 
thc institution. They think great thoughts, cast them 
abroad, and the thoughts make events. Thus the 
early Reformers initiated the Reformation, and with 
it the liberation of modern thought. Emerson has 
said that every institution is to be regarded as but 
the lengthened shadow of some great man—as 
Islamism of Mahomed, Puritanism of Calvin, Jesuit¬ 
ism of Loyola, Quakerism of Fox. Methodism of 
Wesley, Abolitionism of Clarkson. 

Great men stamp their mind upon their age and 
nation--as Luther did upon modern Germany and 
Knox i pon Scotland. And'if there be one man more 
than another that stamped his mind on modern Italy, 
it was Dante. During the long centuries of Italian 
degradation his burning words were as a watchfne 
and a beacon to all true men. Lie was the herald of 
his nation’s liberty- -braving persecution, exile, and 
death for the love of it. He was always the most 
rational of the Italian poets, the most loved, the most 
re.id. hrom ihe time of his death all educated 
Italians had his best passages by heart ; and the senti¬ 
ments they enshrined inspired their lives, and even¬ 
tually influenced the history of their nation. “ The* 
Italians,” wrote Byron in 1821 , “ talk Dante, write 
Dante, and think and dream Dante, at this moment 
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to an excess which would he ridiculous, hut that he 
deserves their admiration.” 

A succession of variously gifted men in different 
ages—extending from Alfred to Albert- has in like 
manner contributed, by their life and example, to 
shape the multiform character of England. Of these, 
probably the most influential were the men of the 
Elizabethan and Cromwellian and the intermediate 
periods—amongst whom we find the great names of 
Shakespeare, Raleigh. Burleigh, Sidney Bacon, Mil- 
ton, Herbert, Haijipden, Pym, Eliot, Vane, Crom¬ 
well, and many more—some of them men of great 
force and others of great dignity and purity of 
character. The lives of such men have become part 
of the public life of England, and their deeds and 
thoughts are regarded as among the most cherished 
hequeathments from the past. 

So Washington left behind him, as one of the 

greatest treasures of his country, the example of a 

stainless life—of a great, honest, pure, and noble 

character—a model for hi» nation to form themselves 

bv in all time to come. And in the case of 
• 

Washington, as in so many other great leaders of 
men, his greatness did not so much consist in his in¬ 
tellect, tiis skill, and his genius, as in his honour, his 
integrity, his truthfulness, his high and controlling 
sense of duty—in a word, in his genuine nobility of 


charade r. 

Men such as these are the true life-blood of the 
country to which they belong. They elevate and 
uphold it, fortify and ennoble it, and shed a glory 
over it by the example of life and character which 
they have bequeathed. The names and memories 
o r great men,” says an able writer, “ are the dowry 
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of ;i nation. Widowhood, overthrow, desertion, 
even slavery, cannot take away from her this sacred 
inheritance. . . . Whenever national life begins to 
quicken .... the dead heroes rise in the memories 
of men, and appear to the living to stand by in solemn 
spectatorship and approval. No country can be lost 
which Teels herself overlooked by such glorious wit¬ 
nesses. Thev are the salt of the earth, in death as 
well as in life. Whar they did once, their descendants 
have still and always a right to do after them: and 
their example lives in their country, a continual stim¬ 
ulant and encouragement for him who h.as the sou! 
to adopt it.” 

But it is not great men only that have to be 
taken into account in estimating the qualities of a 
nation, but the character that pervades the great body 
of the people. When Washington Irving visited 
Abbotsford, Sir Walter Scott introduced him to many 
of his inends and favourites, not onlv amongst the 
neighbouring farmers, but the labouring peasantry. 

I wish to show you,” sflid Scott, “ some of our 
really excellent plain Scotch people. The character 
of a nation is not to be learnt from its fine folks, its 
fine gentlemen and ladies ; such you meet everywhere, 
and they are everywhere the same.” While states¬ 
men, philosophers, and divines represent the think¬ 
ing power of society, the men who found industries 
and carve out new careers, as well as the common 
body of working-people, from whom the national 
strength and spirit are from time to time recruited, 
must necessarily furnish the vital force and constitute 
the real backbone of every nation. 

Nations have their character to maintain as well 
as individuals; and under constitutional governments 
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—where all classes more or less participate in the 
exercise of political power—the national character 
will necessarily depend more upon the moral qualities 
of the many than of the few. And the same qualities 
which determine the character of individuals also de¬ 
termine the character of nations. Unless they are 
highminded. truthful, honest, virtuous, and courage¬ 
ous, thev will be held in light esteem by other nations, 
and be without weight in the world. To have charac¬ 
ter. they must needs also be reverential, disciplined, 
self-controlling, and devoted to duty. The nation 
that has no higher god than pleasure, or even dollars 
or calico, must needs be in a poor way. It were 
better to revert to Homer’s gods than be devoted to 
these; for the heathen deities at least imaged human 
virtues, and were something to look up to. 

As tor institutions, however good in themselves, 
they will’ avail but little in maintaining the standard 
of national character .It is the individual men, and 
the spirit which actuates them, that determine the 
moral standing and stability of nations. Govern¬ 
ment. in the long-run, is usually no better than the 
people governed. Where the mass is sound in con¬ 
science, morals, and habit, the nation will he ruled 
honestly and nobly. But where they arc corrupt, 
self-seeking, and dishonest in heart, bound neither 
by truth nor by law, the rule of rogues and wirepullers 
becomes inevitable. 

The only true barrier against the despotism of 
public “pinion, whether it be of the many or of the 
few, is enlightened individual freedom and purity of 
personal character. Without these there can be no 
vigorous manhood, no true liberty in a nation. Poli¬ 
tical rights, however broadly framed, will not elevate 
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a people individually depraved. Indeed, the more 
complete a system of popular suffrage, and the more 
perfect its protection, the more completely will the 
real character of a people he reflected, as hv a mirror, 
in their laws and government. Political morality can 
never have any solid existence on a basis of individual 
immorality. Even freedom, exercised by a debased 
people, would come to be regarded as a nuisance, 
and liberty of the press but a vent for licentiousness 
and moral abomination. 

Nations, like individuals, derive support and 
strength from the feeling that they belong to an illus¬ 
trious iace, that they are the heirs of their greatness, 
and ought to be the perpeluators of their glory. It 
is of momentous importance that a nation should 
have a gieat past to look bail. upon, it steadies the 
life of the present, elevates and upholds it, and Light¬ 
ens and iifts it up, by the memory oi the great deeds, 
the noble sufferings, and the valorous achievements 
of the men of old. The life of nations, as of men, 
is a great treasury of expedience, which, wisely used, 
issues in social progress and improvement ; or, mis¬ 
used, issues in dreams, delusions, and failure. Like 
men, nations are purified and strengthened by trials. 
Some of the most glorious chapters in their history 
are those containing the record of the sufferings by 
means of which their character has been developed. 
I ove of liberty and patriotic feeling may have done 
n ach, but trial and suffering noblv borne more than 
all. 

A gteat deal of what passes by the name of pat¬ 
riotism in these days consists of the merest bigotry 
and narrow-mindedness; exhibiting itself in national 
prejudice, national conceit, and national hatred. It 
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docs not show itself in deeds, but in boastings—in 
bowlings, gesticulations, and shrieking helplessly for 
help—in flying flags and singing songs—and in per¬ 
petual giinding at the hurdygurdy of long-dead griev¬ 
ances and long-remedied wrongs. To be infested by 
such a patriotism as this is, perhaps, amongst the 
greatesi curses that can befall anv countiv. 

But as there is an ignoble, so is there a noble 
patriotism-- the patriotism that invigorates and ele¬ 
vates country in noble work—that does its duty 
truthfully and manfully- that lives an honest, sober, 
and upright.life, and strives to make the best use of 
the opportunities for improvement that present them¬ 
selves on every side; and at the same time a patriot¬ 
ism that cherishes, the memory and example of the 
great men of old, who, by their sufferings in the cause 
of religion or of freedom, have won tor themselves a 
deathless glory, and for their nation those privileges 
of free life and fiee institutions of which thev are the 
inheritors and possessors. 

Nations are not to be judged h> their size any 
more than individuals : 


U is not growing like a trei 
In hulk, doth make Man heller he. 


Por a nation to be great, it need not nceessarib 
be big, though bigness is often confounded with 
greatness. A nation may be very big in point of 
territory and population, and yet be devoid of true 
greatness. Pile people of Israel were a small 
people, yet what a great life they developed, and 
how pewerful the influence they have exercised 
on die destinies of mankind ! Greece was not big : 
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the entire population of Attica was less than that of 
South Lancashire. Athens was less populous than 
New York; and yet how great it was in art, in litera¬ 
ture, in philosophy, and in patriotism ! , 

But it was the fatal weakness of Athens that its 
citizens had no true family or home life, while its 
freemen were greatly outnumbered by its slaves. 
Its public men were loose, if not corrupt, in morals. 
Its women, even the most accomplished, were un¬ 
chaste. Hence its fall became inevitable, and was 
even more sudden than its rise. » 

In like manner the decline and fall of Rome was 
attributable to the general corruption of its people, 
and to their engrossing love of pleasure and idle¬ 
ness—work, in the later days of Rome, being regard¬ 
ed only as fit for slaves. Its citizens ceased to pride 
themselves on the virtues of character of their great 
forefathers; and the empire fell because it did not 
deserve to live. And so the nations that are idle and 
luxurious—that “ will rather lose a pound of blood,” 
as old Burton says, “ in a* single combat than a drop 
of sweat in any honest labour ”—must inevitably die 
out, and laborious, energetic nations take their place. 

When Louis XIV asked Colbert how it was that, 
ruling so great and populous a country as France, 
he had been unable to conquer so small a country as 
Holland, the minister replied : “ Because, Sire, 

the greatness of a country does not depend upon 
the extent of its territory, but on the character of 
its people. It is because of the industry, the frugal¬ 
ity, and the energy of the Dutch that your Majesty 
has found them so difficult to overcome.” 

It is also related of Spinola and Richardet, the 
ambassadors sent by the King of Spain to negotiate 
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a treaty at the Hague in 1608, that one day they 
saw some eight or ten persons land from a little 
boat, and, sitting down upon the grass, proceed to 
make a meal of bread-and-cheese and beer. “ Who 
are those travellers?” asked the ambassadors of a 
peasant. “ These are our worshipful masters, the 
deputies from the States,” was his reply. Spinola 
at once whispered to his companion, “ We must 
make peace : these are not men to be conquered.” 

In fine, stability of institutions must depend upon 
stability of character. Any number of depraved 
units cannot, form a great nation. The people may 
seem to be highly civilized, and yet be ready to fall 
to pieces at the first touch of adversity. Without 
integrity of individual character, they can have no 
real strength, cohesion, or soundness. They may be 
rich, polite, and artistic, and yet hovering on the 
brink of ruin. If living for themselves only, and with 
no end but pleasure—each little self his own little 
god—such a nation is doomed, and its decay is in¬ 
evitable. 

Where national character ceases to be upheld, 
a nation may be regarded as next to lost. Where it 
ceases to esteem and to practice the virtues of truth¬ 
fulness, honesty, integrity, and justice, it does not 
deserve to live. And when the time arrives in any 
country when wealth has so corrupted or pleasure so 
depraved or faction so infatuated the people, that 
honour, order, obedience, virtue, and loyalty have 
seemingly become things of the past, then, amidst the 
darkness, when honest men—if, haply, there be such 
left—are groping about and feeling for each other’s 
hands, their only remaining hope will be in the re¬ 
storation and elevation of Individual Character; for 
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hv that alone can a nation be saved; and if character 
be irrecoverably lost, then indeed there will be no¬ 
thing left worth saving. 


L. 



CHAPTER II 
Home Power 

So build vfe up the being that we arc; 

Thus deeply drinking in the soul of things. 

We shaM be wise perforce.— Wordsworth. 

The 'i.iospvains that turn the clappers of the world arise in 
solitary places. - Helps. 

In the course of a conversation with Madame Campan, Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte remarked : 4 The old systems of instruction seem to 

be worth rothing; what is yet wanting in order that the people should 
be properl v educated?’ 4 Mothers,* replied Madame Campan. The 
reply struck the Kmpcror. 4 Yesj * said he, 4 here is a system of 
education in one word. Be it your care, then, to train up mothers 
who shall know' how to educate their children .’—Ainte Martin. 

1. >rd ! with what care hast Thou begirt us round! 

Parents first season us. Then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws. They send us bound 
To rules of reason .—George Herbert. 

H OME is the first and most important school of 
character. It is there that every human being 
receives his best moral training, or his worst; for it 
is there that he imbibes those principles of conduct 
which endure through manhood, and cease only with 
life. 
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It is a common saying that “ Manners make the 
man ”; and there is a second, that “ Mind makes 
the manbut truer than either is a third, that “Home 
makes the man.” For the home-training includes, not 
only manners and mind, but character. It is mainly in ! 
the home that the heart is opened, the habits are 
formed, the intellect is awakened, and character 
moulded for good or for evil. 

From that source, be it pure or impure, issue 
the principles and maxims that govern society. Law 
itself is but the reflex of homes.. The tiniest bits of 
opinion sown in the minds of children in private life 
afterwards issue forth to the world, ancf become its 
public opinion; for nations arc gathered out of nur¬ 
series, and they who hold the leading-strings of child¬ 
ren may even exercise a greater power than those 
who wield the reins of government. 

It is in the order of nature that domestic life 
should be preparatory to social, and that the mind 
and character should first be formed in the home. 
There the individuals who afterwards form society 
arc dealt with in detail, and fashioned one by one. 
From the family they enter life, and advance from 
boyhood to citizenship. Thus the home may be re¬ 
garded as the most influential school of civilization. 
For, after all, civilization mainly resolves itself into 
a question of individual training; and according as 
the respective members of society are well or ill- 
trained in youth, so will the community which they 
constitute be more or less humanized and civilized. 

The training of any man, even the wisest, can¬ 
not fail to be powerfully influenced by the moral 
surroundings of his early years. He comes into the 
world helpless, and absolutely dependent upon those 
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about him for nurture and culture. From the very 
first breath that he draws his education begins. When 
a mother once asked a clergyman when she should 
begin the education of her child, then four years old, 
he replied : “ Madam, if you have not begun al¬ 
ready, you have lost those four years. From the first 
smile that gleams upon an infant’s cheek your 
opportunity begins.” 

But even in this case the education had already 
begun; for the child learns by simple imitation, 
without effort, almost through the pores of the skin. 
“ A fig-tree, looking on a fig-tree becometh fruitful,” 
says the Arabian proverb. And so it is with children. 
Their first great instructor is example. 

However apparently trivial the influences which 
contribute to form the character of the child, they 
endure through life. The child’s character is the 
nucleus of the man’s; all after-education is but 
superposition : the form of the crystal remains the 
same. Thus the saying of the poet holds true in a 
large degree, “ The child Is father of the man or, 
ns Milton puts it, “ The childhood shows the man, 
as morning shows the day.” Those impulses to con¬ 
duct which last the longest and are rooted the deep¬ 
est always have their origin near our birth. It is 
then that the germs of virtues or vices, of feelings or 
sentiments, are first implanted which determine the 
character for life. 

The child is, as it were, laid at the gate of a 
new world, and opens his eyes upon things all of 
which are full of novelty and wonderment. At first 
it is enough for him to gaze; but by-and-by he begins 
to sec, to observe, to compare, to learn, to store up 
impressions and ideas; and under wise guidance the 
3 
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progress which he makes is really wonderful. Lord 
Brougham has observed that between the ages of 
eighteen and Ihirty months a child learns more of the 
material' world, of his own powers, of the nature of, 
other bodies, and even of his own mind and other 
minds, than he acquires during all the rest of his life. 
The knowledge which a child accumulates, and the 
ideas generated in his mind, in this period, are so 
important, that, if we could imagine them to be after¬ 
wards obliterated, all the learning of a senior wrangler 
at Cambridge, or a first-classman* at Oxford, would 
be as nothing to it, and would literally not enable its 
object to prolong his existence for a week. 

It /> in childhood that the mind is most open 
to impressions, and ready to be kindled by the first 
spark that falls into it. Ideas are then caught quickly 
and live lastingly. Thus Scott is said to have receiv¬ 
ed his first bent towards ballad literature from his 
mother’s and grandmother’s recitations in his hearing 
long before he himself had learned to read. Chi Id- 
hood is like a mirror, which reflects in after-life the 
images first presented to it. The first thing continues 
for ever with the child. The first joy, the first sor¬ 
row, the first success, the first failure, the first achieve¬ 
ment, tne first misadventure, paint the foreground of 
his life. 

All this while, too, the training of the character 
is in progress—of the temper, the will, and the habits 
—on which so much of the happiness of human beings 
in after-life depends. Although man is endowed 
with a certain self-acting, self-helping power of con¬ 
tributing to his own development, independent of 
surrounding circumstances, and of reacting upon the 
life around him, the bias given to his moral character 
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in early life is of immense importance Place even 
the highest-minded philosopher in the midst of daily 
discomfort, immorality, and vileness, and he will in¬ 
sensibly gravitate towards brutality. How much more 
susceptible is the impressionable and helpless child 
amidst such surroundings ! It is not possible to rear 
a kindly nature, sensitive to evil, pure in mind and 
heart, amidst coarseness, discomfort, and impurity. 

Thus homes, which are the nurseries of children 
who grow up into men and women, will be good or 
bad according to the power that governs there. 
Where the 'spirit of love and duty pervades the home 
—where head and heart bear rule wisely there—where 
the daily life is honest and virtuous—where the gov¬ 
ernment is sensible, kind, and loving, then may we 
expect from such a home an issue of healthy, useful, 
and happy beings, capable, as they gain the requisite 
strength, of following the footsteps of their parents, 
of walking uprightly, governing themselves wisely, 
and contributing to the welfare of those about them. 

On the other hand, if surrounded by ignorance, 
coarseness, and selfishness, they will unconsciously 
assume the same character, and grow up to adult years 
rude, uncultivated, and all the more dangerous to 
society if placed amidst the manifold temptations of 
what is called civilized life. “ Give your child to be 
educated by a slave,” said an ancient Greek, “ and 
instead of one slave you will then have two.” 

The child cannot help imitating what he sees. 
Everything is to him a model—of manner, of gesture, 
of speech, of habit, of character. “ For the child, ’ 
says Richter, “ the most important era of life is that 
of childnood, when he begins to colour and mould 
himself by companionship with others. Every new 
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educator effects less than his predecessor; until at last, 
if we regard all life as an educational institution, a 
circumnavigator of the world is less influenced by 
all the nations he has seen than by his nurse.” 
Models are therefore of every importance in mould¬ 
ing the nature of the child; and if we would have fine 
characters, we must necessarily present before them 
fine models. Now, the model most constantly before 
every child’s eye is the Mother. 

One good mother, said George Herbert, is worth 
a hundred schoolmasters. In Jhe home she is 
“ loadstone to all hearts, and loadstar tq all eyes. 
Imitation of her is constant—imitation, which Bacon 
likens to “ a globe of precepts.” But example is far 
more than precept. It is instruction in action. It 
is teaching without words, often exemplifying more 
than tongue can teach. In the face ol bad example 
the best of precepts are of but little avail. The ex¬ 
ample is followed, not the precepts. Indeed, precept 
at variance with practice is worse than useless, inas¬ 
much as it only serves to teach that most cowardly 
of vices—hypocrisy. Even children are judges of 

consistency, and the lessons of the parent who says 
one thing and does the opposite are quickly seen 
through The teaching of the friar who preached the 
virtue of honesty with a stolen goose in his sleeve, was 
not worth much. 

By imitation of acts the character becomes slowly 
aiui imperceptibly but at length decidedly formed. 
The several acts may seem in themselves trivial; but 
so are the continuous acts of daily life Like snow¬ 
flakes, they fall unperccived; each flake added to the 
pile produces no sensible change, and yet the accumu¬ 
lation of snowflakes makes the avalanche. So do re- 
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pouted nets, one following another, at length become 
consolidated in habit, determine the action of the 
human being for good or for evil, and, in a word, 
form the character. 

It because the mother, far more than the father, 
influences the action and conduct of the child, that her 
good example is of so much greater importance in the 
home. It is easy to understand how this should be 
so. The home is the woman’s domain—her king¬ 
dom, where she exercises entire control. Her power 
over the little subjects she rules there is absolute. 
They look’up to her for everything. She is the 
example and model constantly before their eyes, whom 
they m.consciously observe and imitate. 

Cowley, speaking of the influence of early 
example and of ideas early implanted in the mind, 
compares them to letters cut in the bark of a young 
tree, which grow and widen with age. The impres¬ 
sions then made, howsoever slight they may seem, 
are never effaced. The ideas then implanted in the 
mind arc like seeds dropped into the ground, which 
lie there and germinate for a time, afterwards spring¬ 
ing up 'n acts and thoughts and habits. Thus the 
mother lives again in her children. They unconsci¬ 
ously mould themselves after her manner, her speech, 
her conduct, and her method of life. Her habits be¬ 
come theirs; and her character is visibly repeated in 
them. 

This maternal love is the visible providence of 
our race. Its influence is constant and universal. It 
begins with the education of the human being 
at the outstart of life, and is prolonged by virtue 
of the powerful influence which every good mother 
exercises over her children through life. When 
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launched into the world, each to lake part in its 
labours, anxieties, and trials, they still turn to their 
mother for consolation, if not for counsel, in their 
times of trouble and difficulty. The pure and Mood 
thoughts she has implanted in their minds when chil¬ 
dren continue to grow up into good acts long after 
she is dead; and when there is nothing but a memory 
of her loft, her children rise up and call her blessed. 

It is not saying too much to aver that the happi¬ 
ness or misery, the enlightenment or ignorance, the 
civilization or barbarism of the vyorlJ, depends in a 
very high degree upon the exercise of woman’s power 
within her special kingdom of home. Indeed, Emer¬ 
son says, broadly and truly, that “ a sufficient measure 
of civilization is the influence of good women.” 
Posterity may be said to lie before us in the person 
of the child in the mother’s lap. What that child will 
eventually become mainly depends upon the training 
and example which he has received from his first and 
most influential educator. 

Woman, above all other educators, educates hu¬ 
manly. Man is the brain, but woman is the heart of 
humanity; he its judgment, she its feeling; he its 
strength; she its grace, ornament, and solace. Even 
the understanding of the best woman seems to work 
mainly through her affections. And thus, though 
man may direct the intellect, woman cultivates the 
feelings, which niainlv determine the character. While 
he fills the memory, she occupies the heart. She 
makes us love what he can only make us believe, and 
it is chiefly through her that we are enabled to arrive 
at virtue. 

The respective influences of the father and the 
mother on the training and development of character 
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arc remarkably illustrated in the life of St. Augustine. 
While Augustine’s father, a poor freeman of Thagaste, 
proud of his son’s abilities, endeavoured to furnish his 
mind with the highest learning of the schools, and was 
extolled by his neighbours for the sacrifices he made 
with that object “ beyond the ability of his means ” 
- his mother Monica, on the other hand, sought to 
lead her son’s mind in the direction of the highest 
good, and with pious care counselled him, entreated 
him, advised him to chastity, and, amidst much an¬ 
guish and tribulation, because of his wicked life, never 
ceased lo pjay for him until her prayers were heard 
and answered. Thus her love at last triumphed, and 
the patience and goodness of the mother were reward¬ 
ed, not only by the conversion of her gifted son, but 
also of her husband. Later in life, and after her 
husband’s death, Monica, drawn by her affection, fol¬ 
lowed her son to Milan, to watch over him ; and there 
she died, w r hen he was in his thirty-third year. But 
it was in the earlier period of his life that her example 
and instruction made the deepest impression upon his 
mind, and determined his future character. 

There are many similar instances of early impres¬ 
sions made upon a child’s mind, springing up into 
good acts late in life, after an intervening period of 
selfishness and vice. Parents may do all that they 
can to develop an upright and virtuous character in 
their children, and apparently in vain. It seems like 
bread cast upon the waters and lost. And yet some¬ 
times it happens that long after the parents have gone 
to their rest—it may be twenty years or more—the 
good precept, the good example, set before their sons 
and daughters in childhood, at length springs up and 
bears fruit. 
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One of the most remarkable of such instances 
was tha f of the Reverend John Newton of Olney, the 
friend of Lowper the poet. It was long subsequent 
to the death of both his parents, and after leading a 
vicious life as a youth and as a seaman, that he became 
suddenly awakened to a sense of bis depravity; and 
then it was that the lessons which his mother had 
given him when a child sprang up vividly in his mem¬ 
ory. Her voice came to him as it were from the 
dead, and led him gently back to virtue and goodness. 

Another instance is that of John Randolph, the 
American statesman, who once said : “ 1 should have 
been an atheist if it had not been for one recollection— 
and that was the memory of the time when my de¬ 
parted mother used to take my little hand in hers, 
and cause me on my knees to say, ‘ Our Father, who 
art in heaven.’ ” 

But such instances must, on the whole, be regard¬ 
ed as exceptional. As the character is biassed in early 
life, so it generally remains, gradually assuming its 
permanent form as manhood is reached. “ Live as 
long as you may,” said Southey, “ the first twenty 
years are the longest half of your life.” and they are 
by far the most pregnant in consequences. When the 
worn-out slanderer and voluptuary Dr. Wolcot lay 
on his death-bed, one of his friends asked if he could 
do anything to gratify him. “ Yes,” said the dying 
man eagerly; “ give me back my youth.” Give him 
but that, and he would repent—he would reform. 
But it was all too late ! His life had become bound 
and enthralled by the chains of habit. 

Gretrv, the musical composer, thought so highly 
of the importance of woman as an educator of 
character, that he described a good mother as 
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“ Nature’s chicj-d' <vuvrc” And he was right : for 
good mothers, far more than fathers, tend to the 
perpetual renovation of mankind, creating, as they 
do, the moral atmosphere of the home, which is the 
nutriment of man’s moral being, as the physical at- 
mospheie is of his corporeal frame. By good temper, 
suavity, and kindness, directed by intelligence, wo¬ 
man surrounds the indwellcrs with a pervading atmos¬ 
phere of cheerfulness, contentment, and peace, suit¬ 
able for the growth of the purest as of the manliest 


natures. ‘ 

The poorest dwelling, presided over by a virtu¬ 
ous. thrifty, cheerful, and cleanly woman, may thus 
be the abode of comfort, virtue, and happiness; it 
may be the scene of every ennobling relation in 
family life; it may be endeared to a man by many 
delightful associations; furnishing a sanctuary for the 
heart, a refuge from the storms of life, a sweet rest- 
ing-plaej after labour, a consolation in misfortune, 
a pride in prosperity, and a joy at all times. 

The good home is thus the best of schools, not 
only in youth, but in age. There young and old 
best learn cheerfulness, patience, self-control, and 
the spirit of service and of duty. Izaak Walton, 
speaking of George Herbert’s mother, says she govern¬ 
ed her family with judicious care, not rigidly nor 
sourly, “ but with such a sweetness and compliance 
with the recreations and pleasures of youth, as did in¬ 
cline them to spend much of their time in her com¬ 
pany, which was to her great content.” 

The home is the true school of courtesy, of which 


woman is always the hest practical instructor. 
“ Without woman,” says the Provencal proverb, 
men were hut ill-licked cubs.” Philanthmov 
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radiates from the home as from a centre. “ To love 
the little platoon we belong to in society,” said Burke, 
is the germ of all public affections.” The wisest 
and the, best have not been ashamed to own it to be 
their greatest joy and happiness to sit “ behind the 
heads of children ” in the inviolable circle of home. 
A life of purity and duty there is not the least effectual 
preparative for a life of public work and duty, and 
the man who loves his home will not the less fondly 
love and serve his country. 

But while homes, which a\e the nurseries of 
character, may be the best of schools, they may also 
be the worst. Between childhood and manhood how 
incalculable is the mischief which ignorance in the 
home has the power to cause ! Between the drawing 
of the first breath and the last, how vast is the moral 
suffering and disease occasioned by incompetent 
mothers and nurses ! Commit a child to the care of 
a worthless, ignorant woman, and no culture in after¬ 
life will remedy the evil you have done. Let the 
mother be idle, vicious, and a slattern, let her home 
be pervaded by cavilling, petulance, and discontent, 
and it will become a dwelling of misery—a place to 
fly from, rather than to fly to; and the children whose 
misfortune it is to be brought up there will he moral¬ 
ly dwarfed and deformed—the cause of misery to 
themselves as well as to others. 


Napoleon Buonaparte was accustomed to say that 
" the future good or bad conduct of a child depended 
entirely on the mother.” He himself attributed his 
rise in life in a great measure to the training of his 
will, his energy, and his self-control by his mother 
at home “ Nobody had any command over him, ’ 
says one of his biographers, “ except his mother, who 
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found means, by a mixture of tenderness, severity, 
and justice, to make him Jove, respect, and obey her : 
from her he learnt the virtue of obedience.” 

A curious illustration of the dependence of the 
character of children on that of the mother inci¬ 
dentally occurs in one of Mr. Tufnell’s school reports. 
The truth, he observes, is so well established that it 
has even been made subservient to mercantile cal¬ 
culation. “ I was informed,” he says, “ in a large 
factory, where many children were employed, that 
the managers beforp they engaged a boy always in¬ 
quired into the mother’s character, and if that was 
satisfactory they were tolerably certain that her child¬ 
ren would conduct themselves creditably. No atten- 
lioti ices paid to the character of the father 

It has also been observed that in cases where 
the father has turned out badly—become a drunkard, 
and “ gone to the dogs ”—provided the mother is 
prudent and sensible, the family will be kept together, 
and the children probably make their way honour¬ 
ably in life; whereas in cases of the opposite sort, 
where the mother turns out badly, no matter how 
well conducted the father may be, the instances of 
after-success in life on the part of the children arc 
comparatively rare. 

The greater part of the influence exercised by 
women on the formation of character necessarilv re- 
mains unknown. They accomplish their best work 
in the quiet seclusion of the home and the family, by 
sustained effort and patient perseverance in the path 
of duty. Their greatest triumphs, because private 
and domestic, arc rarely recorded; and it is not often, 
even in the biographies of distinguished men, that 
we hear of the share which their mothers have had 
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in the formation of their character, and in giving 
them a bias towards goodness. Yet are they not on 
that account without their reward. The influence 
they have exercised, though unrecorded, lives after 
them, and goes on propagating itself in consequences 
for ever. 


Wj do not often hear of great women as we do 
of great men. It is of good women that we mostly 
hear; and it is probable that, by determining the 
character of men and women for good, they are doing 
even greater work than if they •were to paint great 
pictures, write great books, or compose great operas. 
“ It is quite true,” said Joseph de Maistre, “ that 
women have produced no chcjs-d' n uvrc. They have 
written no ‘ Iliad.’ nor ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’ nor 
‘ Hamlet,’ nor ‘ Phtcdre,’ nor ‘ Paradise Lost,’ nor 
‘ Tartufte, ; they have designed no Church of St. 
Peter’s, composed no ‘ Messiah,’ carved no ‘ Apollo 
Belviderc,' painted no ‘ Last Judgment ’; they have 
invented neither algebra, nor telescopes, nor steam- 
engines, but they have done something far greater 
and better than all this, for it is at their knees that 
upright and virtuous men and women have been 
trained—the most excellent productions in the 
world.” 

De Maistre, in his letters and writings, speaks of 
his owr. mother with immense love and reverence. 
Her noble character made all other women venerable 
iii his eyes. He described her as his “ sublime 
mother ”—“ an angel to whom God had lent a body 
for a brief season.” To her he attributed the bent 
of his character, and all his bias towards good; and 
when he had grown to mature years, while acting as 
ambassador at *he Court of St. Petersburg, he refer- 
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red to her noble example and precepts as the ruling 
influence in his life. 

One of the most charming features in the char¬ 
acter of Samuel Johnson, notwithstanding his rough 
and shaggy exterior, was the tenderness with which 
he invariably spoke of his mother—a woman of strong 
understanding, who firmly implanted in his mind, as 
he himself acknowledges, his first impressions of reli¬ 
gion. He was accustomed, even in the time of his 
greatest difficulties, to contribute largely, out of his 
slender means, to her comfort; and one of his last 
acts of filial duty was to write ‘ Rasselas ’ for the pur¬ 
pose of paying her little debts and defraying her 
funeral charges. 

George Washington was only eleven years of 
age—the eldest of five children—when his father died, 
leaving his mother a widow. She was a woman of 
rare excellence—full of resources, a good woman of 
business, an excellent manager, and possessed of much 
strength of character. She had her children to edu¬ 
cate and bring up, a large household to govern, and 
extensive estates to manage, all of which she accom¬ 
plished with complete success. Her good sense, 
assiduity, tenderness, industry, and vigilance enabled 
her to overcome every obstacle; and as the richest 
reward of her solicitude and toil, she had the happi¬ 
ness to sec all her children come forward with a fair 
promise into life, filling the spheres allotted to them 
in a manner equally honourable to themselves and to 
the parent who had been the only guide of their 
principles, conduct, and habits. 

The biographer of Cromwell says little about the 
Protector’s father, but dwells upon the character of 
his mother, whom he describes as a woman of rare 
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vigour and decision of purpose : “ t woman,” he 
says, “ possessed of the glorious faculty of self-help 
when other assistance failed her; ready for the de¬ 
mands of fortune in its extremest adverse turn; of 
spirit and energy equal to her mildness and patience; 
who, with the labour of her own hands, gave dowries 
to five daughters sufficient to marry them into families 
as honourable but more wealthy than their own; 
whose single pride was honesty, and whose passion 
was love; who preserved in the gorgeous palace at 
Whitehall the simple tastes that ‘distinguished her in 
the old brewery at Huntingdon ; and whose only care, 
amidst all her splendour, was for the safety of her 
son in his dangerous eminence.” 

We have spoken of the mother of Napoleon 
Buonaparte as a woman of great force of character. 
Not less so was the mother of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, whom her son strikingly resembled in features, 
person, and character ; while his father was principal¬ 
ly distinguished as a musical composer and performer. 
But, strange to say, Wellington’s mothe* mistook him 
for a dunce; and, for some reason or other, he was 
not such a favourite as her other children, until his 
great deeds in after-life constrained her to be proud 
of him. 

The Napiers were blessed in both parents, but 
especially in their mother, Lady Sarah Lennox, who 
early sought to inspire her sons’ minds with elevating 
thoughts, admiration of noble deeds, and a chivalrous 
spirit, which became embodied in their lives, and 
continued to sustain them, until death, in the path 
of duty and of honour. 

Among statesmen, lawyers, and divines we find 
marked mention made of the mothers of Lord Chan- 
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cellors Bacon, Erskine, and Brougham—all women 
of great ability, and, in the case of the first, of great 
learning; as well as of the mothers of Canning, Cur¬ 
ran, and President Adams—of Herbert, Paley, and 
Wesley. Lord Brougham speaks in terms almost 
approaching reverence of his grand-mother, the sister 
of Professor Robertson, as having been mainly in¬ 
strumental in instilling into his mind a strong desire 
for information, and the first principles of that per¬ 
severing energy in the pursuit of every kind of know¬ 
ledge which formdd his prominent characteristic 
throughout life. 

Canning’s mother was an Irishwoman of great 
natural ability, for whom her gifted son entertained 
the greatest love and respect to the close of his career. 
She was a woman of no ordinary intellectual power. 

Indeed,” says Canning’s biographer, “ were we not 
otherwise assured of the fact from direct sources, t 
would be impossible to contemplate his profound and 
touching devotion to her without being led to con¬ 
clude that the object of such unchanging attachment 
must have been possessed of rare and commanding 
qualities. She was esteemed by the circle in which 
she lived as a woman of great mental energy. Her 
conversation was animated and vigorous, and marked 
by a distinct originality of manner and a choice of 
topics fresh and striking, and out of the commonplace 
routine. To persons who were but slightly acquaint¬ 
ed with her, the energy of her manner had even some- 
thing of the air of eccentricity.” 

Curran speaks with great affection of his mother, 
as a woman of strong original understanding, to 
whose wise counsel, consistent piety, and lessons of 
honourable ambition, which she diligently enforced 
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on (he minds of her children, he himself principally 
attributed his success in life. “ The only inherit¬ 
ance,” no used to say, “ that I could boast of from 
my poor father was the very scanty one of an un¬ 
attractive face and person, like his own ; and if the 
world has ever attributed to me something more 
valuable than face or person, or than earthly wealth, 
it was that another and a dearer parent gave her 
child a portion from the treasure of her mind.” 

When ex-President Adams was present at the 
examination of a girls’ school at Boston, he was pre¬ 
sented by the pupils with an address which deeply 
affected him; and in acknowledging it, he look the 
opportunity of referring to the lasting influence which 
womanlv training and association had exercised upon 
his own life and character. “ As a child,” he said, 
“ 1 enjoyed perhaps the greatest of blessings that can 
be bestowed on man—that of a mother who was 
anxious and capable to form the characters of her 
children rightly. From her 1 derived whatever in¬ 
struction (religious especially, and moral) has pervad¬ 
ed a long life—1 will not say perfectly, or as it ought 
to be; but I will say, because it is only justice to the 
memorv of her 1 revere, that, in the course of that 
life, whatever imperfection there has been, or devia¬ 
tion from what she taught me, the fault is mine, and 
not hers.” 


The Wesleys were peculiarly linked to their 
parents by natural piety, though the mother, rather 
than the father, influenced their minds and develop¬ 
ed their characters. The father was a man of strong 
will, but occasionally harsh and tyrannical in his 
dealings with his family; while the mother, with 
much strength of understanding and ardent love of 
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truth, was gentle, persuasive, affectionate, and simple. 
She was the teacher and cheerful companion of her 
children, who gradually became moulded by her 
example. It was through the bias given by her to 
her sons’ minds in religious matters that they acquir¬ 
ed the tendency which, even in early years, drew to 
them the name of Methodists. In a letter to her son 
Samuel Wesley, when a scholar at Westminster in 
1709, she said : “ 1 would advise you as much as 

possible to throw your business into a certain method , 
by which means you will learn to improve every pre¬ 
cious momept, and find an unspeakable facility in the 
performance of your respective duties.” This 
“ method ” she went on to describe, exhorting her 
son “ in all things to act upon principle ”; and the 
society which the brothers John and Charles after¬ 
wards founded at Oxford is supposed to have been in 
a great measure the result of her exhortations. 

In the case of poets, literary men, and artists the 
influence of the mother’s feeling and taste has doubt¬ 
less had great effect in directing the genius of their 
sons; and we find this especially illustrated in the 
lives of Gray, Thomson, Scott, Southey, Bulwer, 
Schiller, and Goethe. Gray inherited, almost com¬ 
plete, his kind and loving nature from his mother, 
while his father was harsh and unamiable. Gray was, 
in fact, a feminine man—shy, reserved, and wanting 
in energy—but thoroughly irreproachable in life and 
character. The poet’s mother maintained the family, 
after her unworthy husband had deserted her; and, 
at her death, Gray placed on her grave, in Stoke 
Pogis, an epitaph describing her as " the careful, 
tender mother of many children, one of whom alone 
had the misfortune to survive her.” The poet him- 
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self was, at his own desire, interred beside her wor¬ 
shipped grave. 

Goethe, like Schiller, owed the bias of his mind 
and character to his mother, who was a woman pf 
extraordinary gifts. She was full of joyous flowing 
mother-wit, and possessed in a high degree the art of 
stimulating young and active minds, instructing them 
in the science of life out of the treasures of her abund¬ 
ant experience. After a lengthened interview with 
her, an enthusiastic traveller said, “ Now do I under¬ 
stand how Goethe has become the man he is.” 
Goethe himself affectionately cherished her memory. 
“ She was worthy of life !” he once said of her; and 
when he visited Frankfort, he sought out every in¬ 
dividual who had been kind to his mother, and thank¬ 
ed them all. 

It was Ary Scheffer’s mother—whose beautiful 
features the painter so loved to reproduce in his pic¬ 
tures of Beatrice, St. Monica, and others of his works 
—that encouraged his study of art, and by great self- 
denial provided him with the means of pursuing it. 
While living at Dordrecht, in Holland, she first sent 
him to Lille to study, and afterwards to Paris; and 
her letters to him, while absent, were always full of 
sound motherly advice, *>nd affectionate womanly 
sympathy. “ If you could but see me,” she wrote 
on one occasion, “ kissing your picture, then, after a 
while, taking it up again, and, with a tear in my eye, 
calling you ‘ my beloved son,’ you would compre¬ 
hend what it costs me to use sometimes the stern 
language of authority, and to occasion to you 

moments of pain.Work diligently—be, 

above all, modest and humble; and when you find 
yourself excelling others, then compare what you 
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have done with Nature itself, or with the ‘ ideal ’ of 
your own mind, and you will be secured, by the con¬ 
trast which will be apparent, against the effects of 
pride and presumption.” 

Long years after, when Ary Scheffer was himself 
a grandfather, he remembered with affection the 
advice of his mother, and repeated it to his children. 
And thus the vital power of good example lives on 
from generation to generation, keeping the world 
ever fresh and young. Writing to his daughter, 
Madame Marjolirt, in 1846, his departed mother’s 
advice recurred to him, and he said : “ The word 

must -—fix it well in your memory, dear child; your 
grandmother seldom had it out of hers. The truth 
is, that through our lives nothing brings any good 
fruit except what is earned by either'the work of the 
hands or by the exertion of one’s self-denial. Sacri¬ 
fices must, in short, be ever going on if we would 
obtain any comfort or happiness. Now that I am no 
longer young, 1 declare that few passages in my life 
afford me so much satisfaction as those in which I 
made sacrifices or denied myself enjoyments. ‘ Das 
Entsagen ’ (the forbidden) is the motto of the wise 
man. Self-denial is the quality of whiejj Jesus Christ 
set us the example.” 

The French historian Michelet makes the follow¬ 
ing touching reference to his mother in the preface 
to one of his most popular books, the subject of much 
embittered controversy at the time at which it ap¬ 
peared : 

“ Whilst writing all this, 1 have had in my mind 
a woman, whose strong and serious mind would not 
have failed to support me in these contentions. I 
lost her thirty years ago (I was a child then)—never- 
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theless, ever living in my memory, she follows me 
from age to age. 

“ She suffered with me in my poverty, and was 
not allowed to share my better fortune. When 
young, I made her sad, and now 1 cannot console 
her. I know not even where her hones are : f was 
too poor then to buy earth to bury her ! 

“ And yet I owe her much. I feel deeply that l 
am the son of woman. Every instant, in my ideas 
and words (not to mention my features and gestures), 
1 find again my mother in myself. It is my mother’s 
blood which gives me the sympathy I fceHor bygone 
ages, and the tender remembrance of all those who 
are now no more. 

“ What return then could 1, who am myself ad¬ 
vancing towards old age, make her for the many 
things I owe her? One, for which she would have 
thanked me—this protest in favour of women and 
mothers.” 

But while a mother may greatly influence the 
poetic or artistic mind of her son for good, she may 
also influence it for evil. Thus the characteristics of 
Lord Byron—the waywardness of his impulses, his 
defiance of restraint, the bitterness of his hate, and 
the precipitancy of his resentments—were traceable 
in no small degree to the adverse influences exercis¬ 
ed upon his mind from his birth by his capricious, 
violent, and headstrong mother. She even taunted 
her son with his personal deformity; and it was no 
unfrequent occurrence, in the violent quarrels which 
occurred between them, for her to take up the poker 
or tongs, and hurl them after him as he fled from her 
presence. It was this unnatural treatment that gave 
a morbid turn to Byron’s after-life; and, careworn. 
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unhappy, great, and yet weak as he was, he carried 
about with him the mother’s poison which he had 
sucked in his infancy. Hence he exclaims, in his 
* Childc Harold ’: 

Yet must I think less wildly :—I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became. 

In its own eddy boiling and o’erwrought, 

A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame : 

And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame. 

My springs nf life were poisoned . 

In iiko manner, though in a different way, the 
character of Mrs. Foote, the actor’s mother, was 
curiously repeated in the life of her joyous, jovial- 
hearted son. Though she had been heiress to a large 
fortune, she soon spent it all, and was at length im¬ 
prisoned for debt. In this condition she wrote to 
Sam, who had been allowing her a hundred a year 
out of the proceeds of his acting: “ Dear Sam, 

1 am in prison for debt; come and assist your 
loving mother, E. Foote.” To which her son char¬ 
acteristically replied : “ Dear mother, so am I; 

which prevents his duty being paid to his loving 
mother by her affectionate son, Sam Foote.” 

A foolish mother may also spoil a gifted son, by 
imbuing his mind with unsound sentiments. Thus 
Lamartine’s mother is said to have trained him in 
altogether erroneous ideas of life, in the school of 
Rousseau and Bernardin de St.-Pierre, by which his 
sentimentalism, sufficiently strong by nature, was ex¬ 
aggerated instead of repressed; and he became the 
victim of tears, affectation, and improvidence all his 
life long. It almost savours of the ridiculous to find 
Lamartine, in his * Confidences,’ representing him- 
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self as a “ statue of Adolescence raised as a model for 
young men.” As he was his mother’s spoilt child, 
so he was the spoilt child of his country to the end, 
which was bitter and sad. Sainte-Beuve says of him : 
“ He was the continual object of the richest gifts, 
which he had not the power of managing, scattering 
and wasting them—all, excepting the gift of words, 
which seemed inexhaustible, and on which he con¬ 
tinued to play to the end as on an enchant¬ 
ed flute.” 

We have spoken of the mother of Washington 
as an excellent woman of business; and to possess 
such a quality as capacity for business is not only 
compatible with true womanliness, but is in a 
measure essential to the comfort and well-being of 
every properly governed family. Habits of business 
do not relate to trade merely, but apply to all the 
practical affairs of life—to everything that has to be 
arranged, to be organised, to be provided for, to be 
done. And in all these respects the management of 
a family, and of a household, is as much a 
matter of business as the management of 
a shop or of a counting-house. It requires method, 
accuracy, organization, industry, economy, discip¬ 
line, tact, knowledge, and capacity for adapting 
means to ends. All this is of the essence of business; 
and hence business habits are as necessary to be cul¬ 
tivated by women who would succeed in the affairs 
of home—in other words, who would make home 
happy—as by men in the affairs of trade, of com¬ 
merce, or of manufacture. 

The idea has, however, heretofore prevailed, that 
women have no concern with such matters, and that 
business habits and qualifications relate to men only. 
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Take, for instance, the knowledge of figures. Mr. 
Bright has said of boys, “ Teach a boy arithmetic 
thoroughly, and he is made a man.” And why?— 
Because it teaches him method, accuracy, value, 
proportions, relations. But how many girls are 
laught arithmetic well?—Very few indeed. And 
what is the consequence?—When the girl becomes a 
wife, if she knows nothing of figures, and is innocent 
of addition and multiplication, she can keep no 
record of income and expenditure, and there will pro¬ 
bably he a succession of mistakes committed which 
may he prolific in domestic contention The woman, 
not being up to her business—that is, the manage¬ 
ment of her domestic affairs in conformity with the 
simple principles of arithmetic—will, through sheer 
ignorance, be apt to commit extravagances, which 
may be most injurious to her family peace and com¬ 
fort. 

Method, which is the soul of business, is also of 
essential importance in the home. Work can only 
be got through by method. Muddle flies before it, 
and hugger-mugger becomes a thing unknown. 
Method demands punctuality, another eminently 
business quality. The unpunctual woman, like the 
unpunctual man, occasions dislike, because she con¬ 
sumes and wastes time, and provokes the reflection 
that wc are not of sufficient importance to make her 
more prompt. To the business man, time is money; 
but to the business woman, method is more-rit is 
peace, comfort, and domestic prosperity. 

Prudence is another important business quality 
in women, as in men. Prudence is practical wisdom, 
and comes of the cultivated judgment. It has refer¬ 
ence in all things to fitness, to propriety; judging 
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wisely of the right thing to he done, and the right way 
of doing it. It calculates the means, order, time, and 
method of doing. Prudence learns from experience 
quickened by knowledge. > 

For these, amongst other reasons, habits of busi¬ 
ness are necessary to be cultivated by all women, in 
order to their being efficient helpers in the world’s 
daily life and work. Furthermore, to direct the 
power of the home aright, women, as the nurses, 
trainers, and educators of children, need ail the help 
and strength that mental culture*can give them. 

More instinctive love is not sufficient. Instinct, 
which preserves the lower creatures, needs no train¬ 
ing; but human intelligence, which is in constant re¬ 
quest in a family, needs to be educated. The physical 
health of the rising generation is entrusted to woman 
by Providence; and it is in the physical nature that 
the moral and mental nature lies enshrined. It is 
only by acting in accordance with the natural laws, 
which before she can follow woman must needs under¬ 
stand, that the blessings of health of body, and health 
of mind and morals, can be secured at home. With¬ 
out a knowledge of such laws, the mother’s love too 
often finds its recompense only in a child’s coffin. 

It is a mere truism to say that the intellect with 
which woman as well as man is endowed has been 
given for use and exercise, and not “ to fust in her 
unused.” Such endowments are never conferred 
without a purpose. The Creator may be lavish in 
His gifts, but He is never wasteful. 

Woman was not meant to be either an unthink¬ 
ing drudge or the merely pretty ornament of man’s 
leisure. She exists for herself as well as for others, 
and the serious and responsible duties she is called 
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upon to perform in life require the cultivated head 
as well as the sympathizing heart. Her highest mis¬ 
sion is not to be fulfilled by the mastery of fleeting 
accomplishments, on which so much useful time «s 
now wasted; for though accomplishments may en¬ 
hance the charms of youth and beauty, of themselves 
sufficiently charming, they will be found of very little 
use in the affairs of real life. 

The highest praise which the ancient Romans 
could express of a noble matron was that she sat at 
home and span —“•Domi mamit , lanatn jecit.” In 
our own time it has been said that chemistry enough 
to keep the pot boiling, and geography enough to 
know the different rooms in her house, was science 
enough for any woman ; whilst Byron, whose sym¬ 
pathies for woman were of a very imperfect kind, 
professed that he would limit her library to a Bible 
and a cookery-book. But this view of woman 
character and culture is as absurdly narrow and un¬ 
intelligent, on the one hand, as the opposite view, 
now so much in vogue, is extravagant and unnatural 
on the other—that woman ought to be educated so 
as to be as much as possible the equal of man; un- 
distinguishable from him, except in sex; equal to him 
in rights and votes; and his competitor in all that 
makes life a fierce and selfish struggle for place and 
power and money. 

Speaking generally, the training and discipline 
that are most suitable for the one sex in early life are 
also the most suitable for the other; and the educa¬ 
tion and culture that fill the mind of the man will 
prove equally wholesome for the woman. Indeed, 
all the arguments which have yet been advanced in 
favour of the higher education of men plead equally 
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strongly in favour of the higher education of women. 
In all tne departments of home intelligence will add 
to woman’s usefulness and efficiency. It will give 
her thought and fore-thought, enable her to anti¬ 
cipate and provide for the contingencies of life, 
suggest improved methods of management, and give 
her strength in every way. In disciplined mental 
power she will find a stronger and safer protection 
against deception and imposture than in mere inno¬ 
cent and unsuspecting ignorance; in moral and reli¬ 
gious culture she will secure Sources of influence 
more powerful and enduring than in physical attrac¬ 
tions ; and in due self-reliance and self-dependence 
she will discover the truest sources of domestic com¬ 
fort and happiness. 

But while the mind and character of women 
ought to he cultivated with a view to their own well¬ 
being, they ought not the less to be educated liberal¬ 
ly with a view to the happiness of others. Men 
themselves cannot be sound in mind or morals if 
women be the reverse; and if, as we hold to be the 
case, the moral condition of a people mainly depends 
upon the education of the home, then the educa¬ 
tion of women is to be regarded as a matter 
of national importance. Not only does the moral 
character but the mental strength of man find their 
best safeguard and support in the moral purity and 
mental cultivation of woman; but the more com¬ 
pletely the powers of both arc developed, the more 
harmonious and well ordered will society be 
—the more safe and certain its elevation and 
advancement. 

When, about fifty years since, the First Napoleon 
said that the great want of France was mothers, he 
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meant, in other words, that the French people 
needed the education of homes, presided over by 
good, virtuous, intelligent women. Indeed, the first 
French Revolution presented one of the most strik¬ 
ing illustrations of the social mischiefs resulting from 
a neglect of the purifying influence of women. 
When ihat great national outbreak occurred, society 
was impenetrated with vice and profligacy. Morals, 
religion, virtue, were swamped by sensualism. The 
character of woman had become depraved. Con 
jugal fidelity was disregarded; maternity was held in 
reproach; family and home were alike corrupted. 
Domestic purity no longer bound society together. 
France was motherless; the children broke loose; 
and the Revolution burst forth, “ amidst the veils 
and the fierce violence of women.” 

But the terrible lesson was disregarded, and again 
and again France has grievously suffered from rhe 
want of that discipline, obedience, self-control, and 
self-respect which can only be truly learnt at home. 
It is said that the Third Napoleon attributed the 
recent powerlessness of France, which left her help¬ 
less and bleeding at the feet of her conquerors, to the 
frivolity and lack of principle of the people, as well 
as to their love of pleasure—which, however, it must 
be confessed, he himself did not a little to foster, it 
would thus seem that the discipline which France still 
needs to learn, if she would be good and great, is that 
indicated by the First Napoleon—home education by 
good mothers. 

The influence of woman is the same everywhere. 
Her condition influences the morals, manners, and 
character of the people in all countries. Where she 
is debased, society is debased; where she is morally 
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pure and enlightened, society will he proportionate¬ 
ly elevated. 

Hence to instruct woman is to instruct man; to 
elevate her character is to raise his own; to enlarge 
her mental freedom is to extend and secure 
that of the whole community. For Nations are 
hut the outcome of Homes, and Peoples of 
Mothers. 

But while it is certain that the character of a 
nation will he elevated by the enlightenment and 
refinement of woman, it is much more than doubtful 
whether any advantage is to be derived from her 
entering into competition with man in the rough 
work of business and politics. Women can no more 
do men’s special work in the world than men can do 
women’s. And wherever woman has been withdrawn 
from her home and family to enter upon other work, 
the result has been socially disastrous. Indeed, the 
efforts of some of the best philanthropists have of late 
years been devoted to withdrawing women from toil¬ 
ing alongside of men in coalpils, factories, nailshops, 
and brickyards. 

It is still not uncommon in the North for the 
husbands to be idle at home, while the mothers and 
daughters are working in the factory; the resuli 
being, in many cases, an entire subversion of family 
order, of domestic discipline, and of home rule. 
And for many years past, in Paris, that state of 
things has been reached which some women desire 
to effect amongst ourselves. The women there main¬ 
ly attend to business—serving the boutique , or pre¬ 
siding at the comptoir —while the men lounge about 
the Boulevards. But the result has only been home¬ 
lessness, degeneracy, and family and social decay. 
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Nor is there any reason to believe that the eleva¬ 
tion and improvement of women are to be secured 
by investing them with political power. There are, 
however, in these days, many believers in the poten¬ 
tiality of “ votes,” who anticipate some indefinite 
good from the “ enfranchisement ” of women. It 
is not necessary here to enter upon the discussion of 
this question. But it may be sufficient to state that 
the power which women do not possess politically 
is far more than compensated by that which they 
exercise in private life—by their training in the home 
those who, whether as men or as women, do all the 
manly as well as womanly work of the world. The 
Radical Bentham has said that man, even if he would, 
cannot keep power from woman; for that she already 
governs the world “ with the whole power of a des¬ 
pot,” though the power that she mainly governs by 
is love. And to form the character of the whole 
human race is certainly a power far greater than that 
which women could ever hope to exercise as voters 
for members of Parliament, or even as lawmakers. 

There is, however, one special department of 
woman’s work demanding the earnest attention of 
all true female reformers, though it is one which has 
hitherto been unaccountably neglected. We mean 
the better economizing and preparation of human 
food, the waste of which at present, for want of the 
most ordinary culinary knowledge, is little short of 
scandalous. If that man is to be regarded as a bene¬ 
factor of his species who makes two stalks of corn to 
grow where only one grew before, not less is 
she to be regarded as a public benefactor 
who economizes and turns to the best practical 
account the food-products of human skill and labour. 
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The improved use of even our existing supply would 
be equivalent to an immediate extension of the 
cultivable acreage of our country—not to speak of the 
increase in health, economy, and domestic comforj. 
Were our female reformers only to turn their ener¬ 
gies in this direction with effect, they would earn the 
gratitude of all households, and be esteemed as among 
the greatest of practical philanthropists. 



CHAPTER III 

Companionship and Example 

Keep good cpmpany, and you shall be of the number. 

George Herbal. 

For mine own part, 

1 shall be glad to learn of noble inen.— Shakespeare . 

Examples preach to th* eye- care, then, mine says. 

Not how you end, but how you spend your days. 

Henry Marlev —* T.ast Thoughts.* 

He that means to be a good limner will be sure to draw after the 
most excellent copies, and guide every stroke of his pencil by the 
better pattern that lavs before him; so he that desires that the table 
of his life may be fair will be careful to propose the best examples, 
and will never be content till he equals or excels them. 

Owen Fcllham . 

T HE natural education of the Home is prolonged 
far into life—indeed, it never entirely ceases. 
But the time arrives, in the progress of years, when 
the Home ceases to exercise an exclusive influence 
on the foimation of character; and it is succeeded by 
the more artificial education of the school, and the 
companionship of friends and comrades, which con- 
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tinue to mould the character by the powerful influ¬ 
ence of example. 

Men, young and old—but the young more than 
the old—cannot help imitating those with whom they 
associate. It was a saying of George Herbert’s 
mother, intended for the guidance of her sons, “ that 
as our bodies take a nourishment suitable to the meat 
on which we feed, so do our souls as insensibly take 
in virtue or vice by the example or conversation of 
good or bad company.” 

Indeed, it is impossible that association with 
those about us should not produce a powerful in¬ 
fluence in the formation of character. For men are 
by nature imitators, and all persons are more or less 
impressed by the speech, the manners, the gait, the 
gestures, and the very habits of thinking of their com¬ 
panions. “ Is example nothing?” said Burke. “ It 
is everything. Example is the school of mankind, 
and they will learn at no other.” Burke’s grand 
motto, which he wrote for the tablet of the Marquis 
of Rockingham, is worth repeating : it was, “ Re¬ 
member—resemble—persevere. ” 

Imitation is for the most part so unconscious 
that its effects are almost unheeded, but its influence 
is not the less permanent on that account. It is only 
when an impressive nature is placed in contact with 
an impressionable one that the alteration in the 
character becomes recognizable. Yet even the 
weakest natures exercise some influence upon those 
about them. The approximation of feeling, thought, 
and habit is constant, and the action of example un¬ 
ceasing. 

Emerson has observed that even old couples, or 
persons who have been housemates for a course of 
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years, grow gradually like each other; so that, if 
they were to live long enough, we should scarcely be 
able to know them apart. But if this be true of the 
old, how much more true is it of the young, whose 
plastic natures are so much more soft and impression¬ 
able, and ready to take the stamp of the life and con¬ 
versation of those about them ! 

“ There has been,’* observed Sir Charles Bell in 
one of his letters, “ a good deal said about education, 
but they appear to me to put out of sight example, 
which is all-in-all*. My best education was the 
example set me by my brothers. There was, in all 
the members of the family, a reliance on self, a true 
independence, and by imitation I obtained it.” 

It in the nature of things that the circumstances 
which contribute to form the character should exer¬ 
cise their principal influence during the period of 
growth. As years advance example and imitation 
become custom, and gradually consolidate into habit, 
which is of so much potency that, almost before we 
know it, we have in a measure yielded up to it our 
personal freedom. 

It is related of Plato that on one occasion he 
reproved a boy for playing at some foolish game. 
” Thou reprovest me,” said the boy, “ for a very 
little thing.” “ But custom,” replied Plato, “ is not 
a little thing.” Bad custom, consolidated into 
habit, is such a tyrant that men sometimes cling lo 
vices even while they curse them. They have be¬ 
come the slaves of habits whose power they are im¬ 
potent to resist. Hence Locke has said that to create 
and maintain that vigour of mind which is able to 
contest the empire of habit may be regarded as one 
of the chief ends of moral discipline. 

5 
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Though much of the education of character by 
example is spontaneous and unconscious, the young 
need not necessarily be the passive followers or imi¬ 
tators of those about them. Their own conduct, far 
more than the conduct of their companions, tends to 
fix the purpose and form the principles of their life. 
Each possesses in himself a power of will and of free 
activity, which, if courageously exercised, will enable 
him to make his own individual selection of friends 
and associates. It is only through weakness of pur¬ 
pose that young people, as well as old, become the 
slaves of their inclinations, or give themselves up to 
a servile imitation of others. 

It is a common saying that men are known by 
the company they keep. The sober do not naturally 
associate with the drunken, the refined with the 
coarse, the decent with the dissolute. To associate 
with depraved persons argues a low taste and vicious 
tendencies, and to frequent their society leads to in¬ 
evitable degradation of character. “ The conversa¬ 
tion of such persons,” says Seneca, “ is very injuri¬ 
ous; for even if it does no immediate harm, it leaves 
its seeds in the mind, and follows us when we have 
gone from the speakers—a plague sure to spring up 
in future resurrection.” 


If young men are wisely influenced and directed, 
and conscientiously exert their own free energies 
they will seek the society of those better than them¬ 
selves, and strive to imitate their example. In com¬ 
panionship with the good, growing natures will al¬ 
ways find their best nourishment; while companion¬ 
ship with the bad will only be fruitful in mischief. 
There are persons whom to know is to love, honour, 
and admire; and others whom to know is to shun and 
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despise,—“ dont le savoir n’csl que bet eric ,” as says 
Rabelais when speaking of the education of Gargan- 
tua. I.ivc with persons of elevated characters, and 
you will feel lifted and lighted up in them. “ Live 
with wolves,” says the Spanish proverb, “ and you 
will learn to howl.” 

Intercourse with even commonplace, selfish per¬ 
sons may prove most injurious, by inducing a dry, 
dull, reserved, and selfish condition of mind, more 
or less inimical to # true manliness and breadth of 
character. The mind soon learns to run in small 
grooves, the heart grows narrow and contracted, and 
the moral nature becomes weak, irresolute, and ae- 
commodat'ng, which is fatal to all generous ambition 
oi real excellence. 


On the other hand, association with persons 
wiser, better, and more experienced than ourselves 
is always more or less inspiring and invigorating. 
They enhance our own knowledge of life. We cor¬ 
rect our estimates by theirs, and become partners in 
their wisdom. We enlarge our field of observation 
through their eyes, profit by their experience, and 
learn not only from what they have enjoyed, but— 
which is still more instructive—from what they have 
suffered. If they are stronger than ourselves, we 
become participators in their strength. Hence com¬ 
panionship with the wise and energetic never fails to 
have a mo^t valuable influence on the formation of 
charaelei —increasing our resources, strengthening 
our resolves, elevating our aims, and enabling us to 
exercise greater dexterity and ability in our own 
affairs, as well as more effective helpfulness of others. 

“ I have often deeply regretted in myself,” says 
Mis. Sehimmelpenninck, “ the great loss I have ex- 
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pcrieneed from the solitude of my early habits. We 
need no worse companion than our unregenerate 
selves, and, by living alone, a person not only be¬ 
comes wholly ignorant of the means of helping Ipis 
fellow-creatures, but is without the perception of 
those wants which most need help. Association with 
others, when not on so large a scale as to make hours 
of retirement impossible, may be considered as fur¬ 
nishing to an individual a rich, multiplied experience; 
and sympathy so drawn forth, though, unlike charity, 
it begins abroad, never fails to bring back rich 
treasures home. Association with others is useful 
also in strengthening the character, and in enabling 
us, while we never lose sight of our main object, to 
thread our way wisely and well.” 

An entirely new direction may be given to the 
life of a young man by a happy suggestion, a timely 
hint, or the kindly advice of an honest friend. Thus 
the life of Henry Martyn, the Indian missionary, 
seems to have been singularly influenced by a friend¬ 
ship which he formed, when a boy, at Truro Gram¬ 
mar School. Martyn himself was of feeble frame, 
and of a delicate, nervous temperament. Wanting 
in animal spirits, he took but little pleasure in school 
sports; and being of a somewhat petulant temper, 
the bigger boys took pleasure in provoking him, and 
some of them in bullying him. One of the bigger 
boys, however, conceiving a friendship for Martyn, 
took him under his protection, stood between him 
and his persecutors, and not only fought his battles 
for him, but helped him with his lessons. Though 
Martyn was rather a backward pupil, his father was 
desirous that he should have the advantage of a col¬ 
lege education, and at the age of about fifteen he sent 
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him to Oxford to try for a Corpus scholarship, in 
which he failed. He remained for two years more at 
the Truro Grammar School, and then went to Cam¬ 
bridge, where he was entered at St. John’s College. 
Who should he find already settled there as a student 
but his old champion of the Truro Grammar School ? 
Their friendship was renewed; and the elder student 
from that time forward acted as the mentor of the 
younger one. Martyn was fitful in his studies, ex¬ 
citable and petulant, and occasionally subject to fits 
of almost uncontr®llable rage. His big friend, on 
the other hand, was a steady, patient, hardworking 
fellow; and he never ceased to watch over, to guide, 
and to advise for good his irritable fellow-student. 
He kept Martyn out of the way of evil company, ad¬ 
vised him to work hard—“ not for the praise of men, 
but for the glory of God ’’— and so successfully assist¬ 
ed him in his studies that at the following Christmas 
examination be was the first of his year. Yet Mar¬ 
ten’s kind friend and mentor never achieved any dis¬ 
tinction himself; he passed away into obscurity, lead¬ 
ing, most probably, a useful though an unknown 
career; his greatest wish in life having been to shape 
the character of his friend, to inspire his soul with the 
love of truth, and to prepare him for the noble work, 
on which he shortly after entered, of an Indian mis¬ 
sionary. 

A somewhat similar incident is said to have oc¬ 
curred in the college career of Dr. Paley. When a 
student at Christ’s College, Cambridge, he was dis¬ 
tinguished for his shrewdness as well as his clumsi¬ 
ness, and he was at the same time the favourite and 
the butt of his companions. Though his natural 
abilities were great, he was thoughtless, idle, and a 
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spendthrift; and at the commencement of his third 
year he had made comparatively little progress. 
After one of his usual night dissipations, a friend 
stood by his bedside on the following morning. 
“ Paley,” said he, “ I have not been able to sleep for 1 
thinking about you. 1 have been thinking what a 
fool you are ! 1 have the means of dissipation, and 

can afford to be idle : you are poor, and cannot afford 
it. 1 could do nothing, probably, even were 1 to try : 
you are capable of doing anything. I have lain 
awake all night thinking about yo,ur folly, and I have 
now come solemnly to warn you. Indeed, if you 
persist in your indolence, and go on in this way, I 
must renounce your society altogether !” 

It is said that Paley was so powerfully affected 
by this admonition that from that moment he be¬ 
came an altered man. He formed an entirely new 
plan of life, and diligently persevered in it. He be¬ 
came one of the most industrious of students. One 
by one he distanced his competitors, and at the end 
of the year he came out Senior Wrangler. What he 
afterwards accomplished as an author and a divine is 
sufficiently well-known. 

No one recognized more fully the influence of 
personal example on the young than did i)r. Arnold. 
It was the great lever with which he worked in striv¬ 
ing to elevate the character of his school. He made 
it his principal object, first to put a right spirit into 
the leading boys, by attracting their good and noble 
feelings; and then to make them instrumental in 
propagating the same spirit among the rest, by the 
influence of imitation, example, and admiration. He 
endeavoured to make all feel that they were fellow- 
workers with himself, and sharers with him in the 
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moral responsibility for the good government of the 
place. One of the first effects of this high-minded 
system of management was, that it inspired the boys 
with strength and self-respect. They felt that they 
were trusted. There were, of course, mauvais sujels 
at Rugby, as there are at all schools; and these it 
was the master’s duty to watch, to prevent their bad 
example contaminating others. On one occasion he 
said to an assistant-master : “ Do you see those two 

hoys walking together? 1 never saw them together 
before. Tou should make an especial point of ob¬ 
serving the^company they keep : nothing so tells the 
changes in a boy’s character.” 

Dr. Arnold’s own example was an inspiration, 
as is that of every great teacher. In his presence 
young men learned to respect themselves; and out 
of the root of self-respect there grew up the manly 
virtues. “ His very presence,” says his biographer, 
“ seemed to create a new spring of health and vigour 
within them, and to give to life an interest and eleva¬ 
tion which remained with them long after they had 
left him; and dwelt so habitually in their thoughts 
as a living image, that, when death had taken him 
away, the bond appeared to be still unbroken, and 
the sense of separation almost lost in the still deeper 
sense of a life and a union indestructible.” And thus 
it was that Dr. Arnold trained a host of manly and 
noble characters, who spread the influence of his 
example in all parts of the world. 

So also was it said of Dugald Stewart, that he 
breathed the love of virtue into whole generations 
of pupils. “ To me,” says the late Lord Cockburn, 
“ his lectures were like the opening of the heavens. 
I felt that I had a soul. His noble views, unfolded 
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in glorious sentences, elevated me into a higher 
world. . . . They changed my whole nature.” 

Character tells in all conditions of life. The 
man of good character in a workshop will give the 
tone to his fellows, and elevate their entire aspira¬ 
tions. Thus Franklin, while a workman in London, 
is said to have reformed the manners of an entire 
workshop. So the man of had character and debased 
energy will unconsciously lower and degrade his fel¬ 
lows. Captain John Brown—the “ marching on 
Brown—once said to Emerson that, “ for a settler in 
a new country, one good, believing man is worth a 
hundred, nay, worth a thousand men without char¬ 
acter.” His example is so contagious that all other 
men are directly and beneficially influenced by him, 
and he insensibly elevates and lifts them up to his own 
standard of energetic activity. 

Communication with the good is invariably pro¬ 
ductive of good. The good character is diffusive in 
his influence. “ 1 was common clay till roses were 
planted in me,” says some aromatic earth in the 
Eastern fable. Like begets like, and good makes 
good. “ It is astonishing,” says Canon Moseley, 
“ how much good goodness makes. Nothing that 
is good is alone, nor anything bad ; it makes others 
good or others bad—and that other, and so on : like 
a stone thrown into a pond, which makes circles that 
makes other wider ones, and then others, till the last 
reaches the shore. . . . Almost all the good that 

is in the world has, 1 suppose, thus come down to us 
traditionally from remote times, and often unknown 
centres of good.” So Mr. Ruskin says, “ That which 
is born of evil begets evil, and that which is born of 
valour and honour teaches valour and honour.” 
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Hence it is that the life of every man is a daily 
inculcation of good or had example to others. The 
life of a good man is at the same time the most elo¬ 
quent lesson of virtue and the most severe reproof 
of vice. Dr. Hooker described the life of a pious 
clergyman of his acquaintance as “ visible rhetoric,” 
convincing even the most godless of the beauty of 
goodness. And so the good George Herbert said, 
on entering upon the duties of his parish : “ Above 

all, I will be sure to live well, because the virtuous 
life of a clergyman ft the most powerful eloquence, 
to persuade all who see it to reverence and love, and 
at least to desire to live like him. And this I will 
do,” he added, “ because 1 know we live in an age 
that hath more need of good examples than pre¬ 
cepts.” It was a fine saying of the same good priest, 
w’hen reproached w 7 ith doing an act of kindness to a 
poor man, considered beneath the dignity of his 
office, that the thought of such actions “ would prove 
music to him at midnight.” Izaak Walton speaks of 
a letter written by George Herhert to BUhop 
Andrewes, about a holy life, which the latter “ p it 
into his bosom,” and after showing it to his scholars, 
” did always return it to the place where he first lodg¬ 
ed it, and continued it so, near his heart, till the last 
dav of his life.” 

Great is the nower of goodness to charm and 
to command. The man inspired by it is the true 
king of men, drawing all hearts after him. When 
General Nicholson lay wounded on his death-bed 
before Delhi, he dictated this last message to his 
equally noble and gallant friend. Sir Herbert 
Edwardes : “ Tell him,” said he, “ 1 should have been 
a better man if I had continued to live w-ith him, and 
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our heavy public duties had not prevented my seeing 
more of him privately. I was always the better for :» 
residence with him and his wife, however short, (jive 
my love to them both ! 

There are men in whose presence we feel as if we 
breathed a spiritual ozone, refreshing and invigorat¬ 
ing, like inhaling mountain air, or enjoying a bath of 
sunshine. The power of Sir Thomas More’s gentle 
nature was so great that it subdued the bad at the same 
time that it inspired the good. Lord Brooke said ol 
his deceased friend. Sir Philip Sidney, that “ his wit 
and understanding beat upon his heart, to make him¬ 
self and others, not in word or opinion, but in life and 
action, good and great.” 

The very sight of a great and good man is often 
an inspiration to the young, who cannot help ad¬ 
miring and loving the gentle, the brave, the truthful, 
the magnanimous. Chateaubriand saw Washington 
only once, but it inspired him for life. After des¬ 
cribing the interview, he says : “ Washington sank 

into the tomb before any little celebrity had attached 
to my name. I passed before him as the most un¬ 
known of beings. He was in all his glory—1 in the 
depth of my obscurity. My name probably dwelt not 
a whole day in his memory. Happy, however, was 
1 that his looks were cast upon me. I have felt warm¬ 
ed for ir all the rest of my life. There is a virtue even 
in the looks of a great man.” 

When Niebuhr died, his friend, Frederick 
Perthes, said of him : “ What a contemporary ! 

The terror of all bad and base men, the stay of all 
the sterling and honest, the friend and helper of 
youth.” Perthes said on another occasion : “It does 
a wrestling man good to be constantly surrounded by 
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tried wrestlers; evil thoughts are put to flight when 
the eye falls on the portrait of one in whose living 
presence one would have blushed to own them.” A 
Catholic money-lender, when about to cheat, was 
wont to draw a veil over the picture of his favourite 
saint. So Hazlitt has said of the portrait of a beauti¬ 
ful female, that it seemed as if an unhandsome action 
would be impossible in its presence. “ It does one 
good to look upon his manly, honest face,” said a 
poor German woman, pointing to a portrait of the 
great Reformer hung upon the wall of her humble 
dwelling. 

Even the portrait of a noble or a good man, 
hung up in a roont, is companionship after a sort. 
It gives ns a closer personal interest in him. Look¬ 
ing at the features, we feel as if we knew him better, 
and were more nearly related to him. It is a link 
that connects us with a higher and better nature than 
our own. And though we may be far from reach¬ 
ing the standard of our hero, we are, to a certain 
extent, sustained and fortified by his depicted pre¬ 
sence constantly before us. 

Fox was proud to acknowledge how much he 
owed to the example and conversation of Burke. On 
one occasion he said of him, that “ if he was to put 
all the political information he had gained from 
books, all that he had learned from Science or that 
the knowledge of the world and its affairs taught him, 
into one scale, and the improvement he had derived 
from Mr. Burke’s conversation and instruction into 
the other, the latter would preponderate.” 

Professor Tyndall speaks of Faraday’s friendship 
as “ energy and inspiration.” After spending an 
evening with him, he. wrote : “ His work excites ad- 
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miration, hut contact with him warms and elevates 
the heart. Here, surely, is a strong, man. 1 love 
strength, hut let me not forget the example of its 
union with modesty, tenderness, and sweetness in the 
character of Faraday.” 

Even the gentlest natures are powerful to influ¬ 
ence the character of others for good. Thus Words¬ 
worth seems to have been especially impressed by the 
character of his sister Dorothy, who exercised upon 
his mind and heart a lasting influence. He describes 
her as the blessing of his boyhbod as well as of his 
manhood. Though two years younger'than himself, 
her tenderness and sweetness contributed greatly to 
mould his nature, and open his mind to the influences 
of poetry : 


She gave me eyes, she i\e me ears. 
And hum Me cares, and delicate fears; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears. 
And love and thought and joy. 


Thus the gentlest natures are enabled, by the power 
of affection and intelligence, to mould the characters 
of men destined to influence and elevate their race 
through all time. 

Sir William Napier attributed the early direc¬ 
tion of his character, first to the impress made upon 
it by his mother, when a boy; and afterwards to the 
noble example of his commander, Sir John Moore, 
when a man. Moore early detected the qualities of 
the young officer; and he was one of those 1o whom 
the General addressed the encouragement, “ Well 
done, my majors ! at Corunna.” Writing home to 
his mother, and describing the little court by which 
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Moore was surrounded, he wrote, “ Where shall we 
find such a king? ” It was to his personal affection 
for his chief that the world is mainly indebted to Sir 
William Napier for his great hook, ‘ The History of 
the Peninsular War.’ But he was stimulated to write 
the book by the advice of another friend, the late 
Eord Eangdale, while one day walking with him across 
the fields on which Belgravia is now built. “ It was 
Eord Eangdale,” he says, “ who first kindled the fire 
within me.” And of Sir William Napier himself, his 
biographer truly says? that “ no thinking person could 
ever come irucontact with him without being strongly 
impressed with the genius of the man.” 

The career of the late Dr. Marshall Hall was a 
life-long illustration of the influence of character in 
forming character. Many eminent men still living 
trace their success in life to his suggestions and assist¬ 
ance, without which several valuable lines of study 
and investigation might not have been entered on, at 
least at so early a period. He would say to young 
men about him, “ Take up a subject and pursue it 
well, and you cannot fail to succeed.” And often he 
would throw out a new idea to a young friend, saying, 
“ I make you a present of it; there is fortune in it, 
if you pursue it with energy.” 

Energy of character has always a pow 7 er to evoke 
energy in others. It acts through sympathy, one of 
the most influential of human agencies. The zealous, 
energetic man unconsciously carries others along with 
him. His example is contagious, and compels imita¬ 
tion. He exercises a sort of electric power, which 
sends a thrill through every fibre—flow’s into the na¬ 
ture of those about him, and makes them give out 
spades of fire. 
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Dr. Arnold’s biographer, speaking of the power 
of this kind exercised by him over young men, says : 
“ It was not so much an enthusiastic admiration for 
true genius, or learning, or eloquence which stirred 
within them ; it was a sympathetic thrill, caught from 
a spirit that was earnestly at work in the world—whose 
work was healthy, sustained, and constantly carried 
forward in the fear of God—a work that was founded 
on a deep sense of its duty and its value.” 

Such a power, exercised by men of genius, evokes 
courage, enthusiasm, and devotion. It is this intense- 
admiration for individuals—such as one cannot con¬ 
ceive entertained for a multitude—which has in all 
times produced heroes and martyrs. It is ihus that 
the mastery of character makes itself felt. It acts by 
inspiration, quickening and vivifying the natures sub¬ 
ject to its influence. 

Great minds are rich in radiating force, not only 
exerting power, but communicating and even creating 
it. Thus Dante raised and drew after him a host of 
great spirits—Petrarch, Boccaccio, Tasso, and many 
more. From him Milton learnt to bear the stings 
of evil tongues and the contumely of evil days; and 
long years after, Byron, thinking of Dante under the 
pine-trees of Ravenna, was incited to attune his harp 
to loftier strains than he had ever attempted before. 
Dante inspired the greatest painters of Italy—Giotto, 
Orcagna, Michael Angelo, and Raphael. So Ariosto 
and Titian mutually inspired one another, and lighted 
up each other’s glory. 

Great and good men draw others after them, 
exciting the spontaneous admiration of mankind. 
This admiration of noble character elevates the mind, 
and tends to redeem it from the bondage of self, one 
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of the* greatest stumbling-blocks to moral improve¬ 
ment. The recollection of men who have signalized 
themselves by great thoughts or great deeds seems as 
if to create for the time a purer atmosphere around 
us, and we feel as if our aims and purposes were un¬ 
consciously elevated. 

“ Tell me whom you admire,” said Sainte-Beuve, 
“ and 1 will tell you what you are, at least as regards 
your talents, tastes, and character.” Do you admire 
mean men?—your own nature is mean. Do you ad¬ 
mire rich men? you hre of the earth, earthy. Do you 
admire men of title?—you are a toad-eater, or a tuft- 
hunter. Do you admire honest, brave, and manly 
men ?— you are yourself of an honest, brave, and man¬ 
ly spirit. 

It is in the season of youth, while the character 
is forming, that the impulse to admire is the great¬ 
est. A> we advance in life, we crystalize into habit; 
and “ Nil atlmirari ” too often becomes our motto. 
It is well to encourage the admiration of great charac¬ 
ters while the nature is plastic and open to impres¬ 
sions ; for if the good are not admired—as young men 
will have iheir heroes of some sort—most probably 
the great bad may be taken by them for models. 
Hence it always rejoiced Dr. Arnold to hear his pupils 
expressing admiration of great deeds, or full of enthu¬ 
siasm for persons or even scenery. “ I believe,” 
said he, “ that 4 Nil admirari,’ is the devil’s favourite 
text; and he could not choose a better to introduce 
his pupils into the more esoteric parts of his doctrine. 
And, therefore, I have always looked upon a man in¬ 
fected with the disorder of anti-romance as one who 
has lost the finest part of his nature, and his best pro¬ 
tection against everything low and foolish.” 
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It was a fine trait in the character of Prince Albert 
that he was always so ready to express generous ad¬ 
miration of the good deeds of others. “ He had the 
greatest delight,” says the ablest delineator of his 
character, “ in anybody else saying a fine saying, or 
doing a great deed. He would rejoice over it, and 
talk about it for days; and whether it was a thing noblv 
said or done by a little child, or by a veteran states¬ 
man, it gave him equal pleasure. He delighted in 
humanity doing well on any occasion and in any 
manner.” 

No quality,” said Dr. Johnson,, “ will get a 
man more friends than a sincere admiration of the 
qualities of others. It indicates generosity of nature, 
frankness, cordiality, and cheerful recognition of 
merit.” It was to the sincere—it might almost be 
said the reverential—admiration of Johnson by 
Boswell that we owe one of the best biographies ever 
written. One is disposed to think that there must 
have been some genuine good qualities in Boswell 
to have been attracted by such a man as Johnson, 
and to have kept faithful to his worship in spite of 
rebuffs and snubbings innumerable. Macaulay 
speaks of Boswell as an altogether contemptible per¬ 
son—as a coxcomb and a bore—weak, vain, push¬ 
ing, curious, garrulous, and without wit, humour, or 
eloquence. But Carlyle is doubtless more just in his 
characterization of the biographer, in whom—vain 
and foolish though he was in many respects—he sees 
a man penetrated by the old reverent feeling of dis- 
cipleship, full of love and admiration for true wisdom 
and excellence. Without such qualities, Carlyle in¬ 
sists, the ‘ Life of Johnson ’ never could have been 
written. “ Boswell wrote a good book,” he says. 
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“ because he had a heart and an eye to discern wis¬ 
dom, and an utterance to render it forth; because of 
his tree insight, his lively talent, and, above all, of 
his love and child-like open-mindedness.” 

Most young men of generous mind have their 
heroes, especially if they be book-readers. Thus 
Allan Cunningham, when a mason’s apprentice in 
Nithsdale, walked all the way to Edinburgh for the 
sole purpose of seeing Sir Walter Scott as he passed 
along the street. We unconsciously admire the en¬ 
thusiasm of the lad, and respect the impulse which im¬ 
pelled him to make the journey. It is related of Sir 
Joshua Reyriblds, that, when a boy of ten, he thrust 
his hand through intervening rows of people to touch 
Pope, as if there were a sort of virtue in the contact. 
At a much later period the painter Haydon was proud 
to see and to touch Reynolds when on a visit to his 
native place. Rogers the poet used to tell of his 
ardent desire, when a boy, to see Dr. Johnson; but 
when his hand was on the knocker of the house in Bolt 
Court, his courage failed him, and he turned away. 
So the late Isaac Disraeli, when a youth, called at 
Bolt Court for the same purpose; and though he had 
the courage to knock, to his dismay he was informed 
by the servant that the great lexicographer had breath¬ 
ed his last only a few hours before. 

On the contrary, small and ungenerous minds 
cannot admire heartily. To their own great mis¬ 
fortune, they cannot recognize, much less reverence, 
great men and great things. The mean nature ad¬ 
mires meanly. The toad’s highest idea of beauty is 
his toadess. The small snob’s highest idea of man¬ 
hood is the great snob. The slave-dealer values a 
man according to his muscles. When a Guinea trad- 
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er was told hy Sir Godfrey Kneller, in the presence 
of Pope, that he saw before him two of the greatest 
men in the world, he replied : “ 1 don’t know,how 
great you may be, but I don’t like your looks. I have 
often bought a man much better than both of you to¬ 
gether, all bones and muscles, for ten guineas l ” 
Although Rochefoucauld, in one of his maxims, 
says that there is something that is not altogether dis¬ 
agreeable to us in the misfortunes of even our best 
friends, it is only the small and essentially mean nature 
that finds pleasure in the disappointment, and annoy¬ 
ance at the success of others. There arc, unhappily 
for themselves, persons so constituted that they have 
not the heart to be generous. The most disagreeable 
ol all people are those who “ sit in the seat of the 
^corner.” Persons of this sort often come to regard 
the success of others, even in a good work, as a kind 
of personal offence. They cannot bear to hear 
another praised, especially if he belong to their 
own art or calling or profession. They will pardon 
a man’s failures, but cannot forgive his doing a thing 
better than they can do. And where they have them¬ 
selves failed, they are found to be the most merciless 
of detractors. The sour critic thinks of his rival : 

When Heaven with such parts has blest him. 

Have I not reason to detest him? 

The mean mind occupies itself with sneering, 
carping, and fault-finding; and is ready to scoff at 
everything but impudent effrontery or successful vice. 
The greatest consolation of such persons are the de¬ 
fects of men of character. “ If the wise erred not,” 
says George Herbert, “ it would go hard with fools.” 
Yet, though wise men may learn of fools by avoiding 
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their errors, fools rarely profit by the example which 
wise men set them. A German writer has said that 
it is a miserable temper that cares only to discover 
the blemishes in the character of great men or great 
periods. Let us rather judge them with the charity 
of Bolingbroke, who, when reminded of one of the 
alleged weaknesses of Marlborough, observed, “ He 
was so great a man that I forgot he had that defect.” 

Admiration of great men, living or dead, natu¬ 
rally evokes imitation of them in a greater or less 
degree. While a njerc youth, the mind of Themis- 
tocles was fired by the great deeds of his contem¬ 
poraries, an<3 he longed to distinguish himself in the 
service of his country. When the Battle of Marathon 
had been fought, he fell into a state of melancholy; 
and when asked by his friends as to the cause, he 
replied “ that the trophies of Miltiades would not 
suffer him to sleep.” A few years later we find him 
at the head of the Athenian army, defeating the Per¬ 
sian fleet of Xerxes in the Battles of Artemisium and 
Salamis—his country gratefully acknowledging thar 
it had been raved through his wisdom and valour. 

It is related of Thucydides that, when a boy, he 
burst into tears on hearing Herodotus read his his¬ 
tory, and the impression made upon his mind was 
such as to determine the bent of his own genius. And 
Demosthenes was so fired on one occasion by the 
eloquence of Callistralus, that the ambition was rous¬ 
ed within him of becoming an orator himself. Yet 
Demosthenes was physically weak, had a feeble voice, 
indistinct articulation, and shortness of breath—de¬ 
fects which he was only enabled to overcome by dili¬ 
gent study and invincible determination. But, with 
all his practice, he never became a ready speaker; 
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all his orations, especially the most famous of them, 
exhibiting indications of careful elaboration—the art 
and industry of the orator being visible in almost 
every sentence. 

Similar illustrations of character imitating char¬ 
acter, and moulding itself by the style and manner 
and genius of great men, arc to be found pervading 
all history. Warriors, statesmen, orators, patriots, 
poets, and artists—all have been, more or less un¬ 
consciously, nurtured by the lives and actions of 
others living before them or presented for their imi¬ 
tation. 

Great men have evoked the admiration of kings, 
popes, and emperors. Francis de Mcdicis never 
spoke to Michael Angelo without uncovering, and 
Julius III made him sit by his side while a dozen 
cardinals were standing. Charles V made way for 
Titian; and one day, when the brush dropped from 
the painter’s hand, Charles stooped and picked it up, 
saying, “ You deserve to be served by an emperor.” 
Leo X threatened with excommunication whoever 
should print and sell the poems of Ariosto without 
the author’s consent. The same pope attended the 
death-bed of Raphael, as Francis I did that of Leon¬ 
ardo da Vinci. 

Though Haydn once archly observed that he 
was loved and esteemed by everybody except pro¬ 
fessors of music, yet all the greatest musicians were 
unusually ready to recognize each other’s greatness. 
Haydn himself seems to have been entirely free from 
petty jealousy. His admiration of the famous Por- 
pora was such, that he resolved to gain admission to 
his house, and serve him as a valet. Having made 
the acquaintance of the family with whom Porpora 
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lived, he was allowed to officiate in that capacity. 
Early each morning he took care to brush the vete¬ 
ran’s coat, polish his shoes, and put his rusty wig in 
order. At first Porpora growled at the intruder, but 
his asperity soon softened, and eventually melted 
into affection. He quickly discovered his valet’s 
genius, and, by his instructions, directed it into the 
line in which Haydn eventually acquired so much 
distinction. 

Haydn himself was enthusiastic in his admiration 
of Handel. “ He is the father of us all,” he said on 
one occasion.. Scarlatti followed Handel in admira¬ 
tion all over Italy, and, when his name was mention¬ 
ed, he crossed himself in token of veneration. 
Mozart’s recognition of the great composer was not 
less hearty. “ When he chooses,” said he, “ Handel 
strikes like the thunderbolt.” Beethoven hailed him 
as “ the monarch of the musical kingdom.” When 
Beethoven was dying, one of his friends sent him a 
present of Handel’s works, in forty volumes. They 
were brought into his chamber, and, gazing on them 
with reanimated eye, he exclaimed, pointing at them 
with his finger, ** There—there is the truth !” 

Haydn not only recognized the genius of the 
great men who had passed away, but of his young 
contemporaries, Mozart and Beethoven. Small men 
may be envious of their fellows, but really great men 
seek out and love each other. Of Mozart, Haydn 
wrote: “ I only wish I could impress on every 

friend of music, and on great men in particular, the 
same depth of musical sympathy, and profound ap¬ 
preciation of Mozart’s inimitable music, that I my¬ 
self feel and enjoy; then nations would vie with each 
other to possess such a jewel within their frontiers. 
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Prague ought not only to strive to retain this precious 
man, but also to remunerate him; for without this 

the history of a great genius is sad indeed. 

It enrages me to think that the unparalleled Mozart 
is not yet engaged hy some imperial or royal court. 
Forgive my excitement; but I love the man so dear¬ 
ly »” 

Mozart was equally generous in his recognition 
of the merits of Haydn. “ Sir,” said he to a critic, 
speaking of the latter, “ if you and 1 were both melt¬ 
ed down together, we should hot furnish materials 
for one Haydn.” And when Mozart first heard 
Beethoven, he observed : “ Listen to that young 

man; be assured that he will yet make a great name 
in the world.” 

Buffon set Newton above all other philosophers, 
and admired him so highly that he had always his 
portrait before him while he sat at work. So Schiller 
looked up to Shakespeare, whom he studied reverent¬ 
ly and zealously for years, until he became capable 
of comprehending nature at first-hand, and then his 
admiration became even more ardent than before. 

Pitt was Canning’s master and hero, whom he 
followed and admired with attachment and devotion. 
“ To one man, while he lived,” said Canning, I 
was devoted with all my heart and all my soul. Since 
the death of Mr. Pitt I acknowledge no leader; my 
political allegiance lies buried in his grave.” 

A French physiologist, M. Roux, was occupied 
one day in lecturing to his pupils, when Sir Charles 
Bell, whose discoveries were even better known and 
more highly appreciated abroad than at home stroll¬ 
ed into his class-room. The piofessor, recognizing 
his visitor, at once stopped his exposition, saying : 
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“ Messieurs, e’est asscz pour aujourd’hui, vous avez 
vu Sir Charles Bell!” 

The first acquaintance with a great work of art 
has usually proved an important event in every young 
artist’s life. When Correggio first gazed on Raphael’s 
‘ Saint Cecilia,’ he felt within himself an awakened 
power, and exclaimed, “ And I too am a painter !” 
So Constable used to look back on his first sight of 
Claude’s picture of ‘ Hagar,’ as forming an epoch in 
his career. Sir George Beaumont’s admiration of 
the same picture was such that he always took it with 
him in his carriage when he travelled from home. 

The examples set by the great and good do not 
die; they continue to live and speak to all genera¬ 
tions that succeed them. Tt was very impressive¬ 
ly observed by Mr. Disraeli, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, shortly after the death of Mr. Cobden : 

“ There is this consolation remaining to us, when 
we remember our unequalled and irreparable losses, 
that those great men are not altogether lost to us— 
that their words will often be quoted in this House— 
that their examples will often be referred to and ap¬ 
pealed to, and that even their expressions will form 
part of our discussions and debates. There arc now, 
I may say, some members of Parliament who, though 
they may not be present, are still members of this 
House—who are independent of dissolutions, of the 
caprices of constituencies, and even of the course of 
time. I think that Mr. Cobden was one of those 
men.” 

It is the great lesson of biography to teach what 
man can be and can do at his best. It may thus give 
each man renewed strength and confidence. The 
humblest, in sight of even the greatest, may admire. 
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and hope, and take courage. These great brothers 
of ours in blood and lineage, who live a universal life, 
still speak to us from their graves, and beckon us on 
in the paths which they have trod. Their example, 
is still with us, to guide, to influence, and to direct 
us. For nobility of character is a perpetual bequest, 
living from age to age, and constantly tending to re¬ 
produce its like. 

“ The sage,” say the Chinese, “ is the instructor 
of a hundred ages. When the manners of Loo are 
heard of, the stupid become Intelligent, and the 
wavering determined.” Thus the acted life of a good 
man continues to be a gospel of freedom and emanci¬ 
pation to all who succeed him : 

To live in hearts we leave behind 

Is not to die. 

The golden words that good men have uttered, 
the examples they have set, live through all time : 
they pass into the thoughts and hearts of their succes¬ 
sors, help them on the road of life, and often console 
them in the hour of death. “ And the most miser¬ 
able or most painful of deaths,” said Henry Marten, 
the Commonwealth man, who died in prison, “ is as 
nothing compared with the memory of a well-spent 
life; and great alone is he who has earned the glori¬ 
ous privilege of bequeathing such a lesson and ex¬ 
ample to his successors!” 



CHAPTER IV 
Work 


Arise therefore, and he doing, and the Lord be with thee. 

1 Chronicles xxii 16. 

Work as if thou hadst to live for aye; 

Worship as if thou wert to die to-day .—Tuscan Proi'crh. 
Blest work ! if ever thou wert curse of God, 

What must His blessing be!—J. ft. Selkirk . 

Let every man be occupied , and occupied in the highest employ¬ 
ment of which his nature is capable, and die with the consciousness 
that he has done his best .—Sydney Smith . 


W ORK is one of the best educators of practical 
character. It evokes and disciplines obedience, 
self-control, attention, application, and perseverance; 
giving a man deftness and skill in his special calling, 
and aptitude and dexterity in dealing with the affairs 
of ordinary life. 

Work is the law of our being—the living prin¬ 
ciple that carries men and nations onward. The 
greater number of men have to work with their 
hands, as a matter of necessity, in order to live; but 
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all must work in one way or another, if they would 
enjoy life as it ought to he enjoyed. 

Labour may be a burden and a chastisement, but 
it is also an honour and a glory : without it nothing 
can be accomplished. All that is great in man comes 
through work; and civilization is its product. Were 
labour abolished, the race of Adam were at once 
stricken by moral death. 

It is idleness that is the curse of man—not labour. 
Idleness eats the heart out of men as of nations, and 
consumes them as rust does iron. When Alexander 
conquered the Persians, and had an opportunity of 
observing their manners, he remarked that they did 
not seem conscious that there could be anything more 
servile than a life of pleasure, or more princely than 
a life of toil. 

When the Emperor Severus lay on his death-bed 
at York, whither he had been borne on a litter from 
the foot of the Grampians, his final watchword to his 
soldiers was, Laborcmus (We must work); and 
nothing but constant toil maintained the power and 
extended the authority of the Roman generals. 

In describing the earlier social condition of Italy, 
when the ordinary occupations of rural life were con¬ 
sidered compatible with the highest civic dignity, 
Pliny speaks of the triumphant generals and their 
men returning contentedly to the plough. “ In 
those days the lands were tilled by the hands even of 
generals, the soil exulting beneath a ploughshare 
crowned with laurels, and guided by a husbandman 
graced with triumphs.” It was only after 
slaves became extensively employed in all 
departments of industry that labour came to 
be regarded as dishonourable and servile. And 
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so soon as indolence and luxury became the char¬ 
acteristics of the ruling classes of Rome, the 
downfall of the empire, sooner or later, was in¬ 
evitable. 

There is, perhaps, no tendency of our nature 
that has to be more carefully guarded against than 
indolence. When Mr. Gurney asked an intelligent 
foreigner who had travelled over the greater part of 
the woild, whether he had observed any one quality 
which, more than another, could be regarded as a 
universal characteristic of our species, his answer was, 
in broken English, “ Me tink dat all men love lazy.'' 
It is characteristic of the savage as of the despot. It 
is natural to men to endeavour to enjoy the products 
of labour without its toils. Indeed, so universal is 
this desire, that James Mill has argued that it was to 
prevent its indulgence at the expense of society at 
large that the expedient of Government was original- 
Iv invented. 

Indolence is equally degrading to individuals as 
to nations. Sloth never made its mark in the world, 
and never will. Sloth never climbed a hill, nor 
overcame a difficulty that it could avoid. Indolence 
always failed in life, and always will. It is in the 
nature of things that it should not succeed in any¬ 
thing. It is a burden, an incumbrance, and a nuis¬ 
ance—always useless, complaining, melancholy, and 
miserable. 

Burton, in his quaint and curious book—the only 
one, Johnson says, that ever took him out of bed two 
hours sooner than he wished to rise—describes the 
causes of Melancholy as hingeing mainly on Idleness. 
** Idleness,” he says, “ is the bane of body and mind, 
the nurse of naughtiness, the chief mother of all mis- 
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chief, one of the seven deadly sins, the devil’s cush¬ 
ion, his pillow and chief reposal. . . . An idle dog 
will be mangy; and how shall an idle person escape? 
Idleness of the mind is much worse than that of the 
body; wit, without employment, is a disease—the 1 
rust of the soul, a plague, a hell itself. As in a stand¬ 
ing pool worms and filthy creepers increase, so do 
evil and corrupt thoughts in an idle person; the soul 
is contaminated. . . Thus much I dare boldly say : 
he or she that is idle, be they of what condition they 
will, never so rich, so well allied,* fortunate, happy— 
let them have all things in abundance .and felicity 
that heart can wish and desire, all contentment—so 
long as he, or she, or they are idle, they shall never 
be pleased, never well in body or mind, but weary 
still, sickly still, vexed still, loathing still,- weeping, 
sighing, grieving, suspecting, offended with the world, 
with every object, wishing themselves gone or dead, 
or else carried away with some foolish phantasie or 
other.” 

Burton says a great deal more to the same effect; 
the burden and lesson of his book being embodied in 
the pregnant sentence with which it winds up: 

“ Only take this for a corollary and conclusion, as 
thou tenderest thine own welfare in this, and all 
other melancholy, thy good health of body and mind, 
observe this short precept. Give not way to 
solitaryness and idleness. Be not solitary—be not 

idler 

The indolent, however, arc not wholly indolent. 
Though the body may shirk labour, the brain is not 
idle. If it do not grow corn, it will grow thistles, 
which will be found springing up all along the idle 
man’s course in life. The ghosts of indolence rise 
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up in the dark, ever staring the recreant in the face, 
and tormenting him : 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to scourge us. 

True happiness is never found in torpor of the 
faculties, but in their action and useful employment. 
It is indolence that exhausts, not action, in which 
there is life, health, and pleasure. The spirits may 
be exhausted and wearied by employment, but they 
are utterly wasted by idleness. Hence a wise physi¬ 
cian was accustomed to regard occupation as one of 
his most valuable remedial measures. “ Nothing is 
so injurious,” said Dr. Marshall Hall, “ as unoccu¬ 
pied time.” An Archbishop of Mayence used to say 
that “ the human heart is like a millstone : if you 
put wheat under it, it grinds the wheat into flour; 
if you put no wheat, it grinds on, but then ’tis itself 
it wears away.” 

Indolence is usually full of excuses; and the slug¬ 
gard, though unwilling to work, is often an active 
sophist. “ There is a lion in the path;” or “ The 
hill is hard to climb;” or ” There is no use trying— 
I have tried, and failed, and cannot do it.” To the 
sophistries of such an excuser. Sir Samuel Romilly 
once wrote to a young man : “ My attack upon your 
indolence, loss of time, etc., was most serious, and 
I really think that it can be to nothing but your habi¬ 
tual want of exertion that can be ascribed your using 
such curious arguments as.you do in your defence. 
Your theory is this : Every man does all the good 
that he can. If a particular individual does no good, 
it is a proof that he is incapable of doing it. That 
you don’t write proves that you can’t; and your want 
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of inclination demonstrates your want of talents. 
What an admirable system !—and what beneficial 
effects would it be attended with, if it were but uni- 
versallv received !” 

It has been truly said, that to desire to possess, 
without being burdened with the trouble of acquiring, 
is as much a sign of weakness, as to recognize that 
everything worth having is only to be got by paying 
its price, is the prime secret of practical strength. 
Even leisure cannot be enjoyed unless it is won by 
effort. If it has not been earned by work, the price 
has not been paid for it. 

There must be work before and work behind, 
with leisure to fall back upon; but the leisure, with¬ 
out the work, can no more be enjoyed than a surfeit. 
Life must needs be disgusting alike to the idle rich 
man as to the idle poor man, who has no work to do, 
or, having work, will not do it. The words found 
tattooed on the right arm of a sentimental beggar of 
forty, undergoing his eighth imprisonment in the 
gaol of Bourges in France, might be adopted as the 
motto of all idlers : “ The past has deceived me; the 
present torments me; the future terrifies me.” 

The duty of industry applies to all classes and 
conditions of society. All have their work to do in 
their respective conditions of life—the rich as well as 
the poor. The gentleman by birth and education, 
however richly he may be endowed with worjdlv 
possessions, cannot but feel that he is in duty bound 
to coniribute his quota of endeavour towards the 
general well-being in which he shares. He cannot 
be satisfied with being fed, clad, and maintained. b,y 
the labour of others, without making some suitable 
return to the society that upholds him. An honest, 
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highminded man would revolt at the idea of sitting 
down to and enjoying a feast, and then going away 
without paying his share of the reckoning. To be 
idle and useless is neither an honour nor a privilege; 
and though persons of small natures may be content 
merely to consume, men of average endowment, of 
manly aspirations, and of honest purpose will feel 
such a condition to be incompatible with real 
honour and true dignity. 

I don’t believe,” said Lord Stanley (now Karl 
of Derby) at Glasgpw, “ that an unemployed man 
however amiable and otherwise respectable, ever 
was, or ever can be, really happy. As work is our 
life, show me what you can do, and I will show you 
what you are. I have spoken of love of one’s work 
as the best preventive of merely low and vicious 
tastes. I will go further, and say that it is the best 
preservative against petty anxieties, and the annoy¬ 
ances that arise out of indulged self-love. Men have 
thought before now that they could take refuge from 
trouble and vexation by sheltering themselves as it 
were in a world of their own. The experiment has 
often been tried, and always with one result. You 
cannot escape from anxiety and labour—it is the des¬ 
tiny of humanity. . . . Those who shirk from fac¬ 
ing trouble find that trouble comes to them. The in¬ 
dolent may contrive that he shall have less than his 
share of the world’s work to do; but Nature, propor¬ 
tioning the instinct to the work, contrives that the 
little shall be much and hard to him. The man who 
has only himself to please finds, sooner or later, and 
probably sooner than later, that he has got a very 
hard master; and the excessive weakness which shrinks 
from responsibility has its own punishment too,' for 
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where great interests are excluded little matters be¬ 
come great, and the same wear and tear of mind that 
might have been at least usefully and healthfully ex¬ 
pended on the real business of life is often wasted in { 
petty and imaginary vexations, such as breed and 
multiply in the unoccupied brain.” 

Even on the lowest ground—that of personal en¬ 
joyment—constant useful occupation is necessary. 
He who labours not cannot enjoy the reward of 
labour. “ We sleep sound,” said Sir Walter Scott, 
“ and our waking hours are h^ppy, when they are 
employed; and a little sense of toil is necessary to 
the enjoyment of leisure, even when earned by study 
and sanctioned by the discharge of duty.” 

It is true, there are men who die of overwork; 
but many more die of selfishness, indulgence, and 
idleness. Where men break down by overwork, it 
is most commonly from want of duly ordering their 
lives, and neglect of the ordinary conditions of phy¬ 
sical health. Lord Stanley was probably right when 
he said, in his address to the Glassgow students above 
mentioned, that he doubted whether “ hard work, 
steadily and regularly carried on, ever yet hurt any¬ 
body.” 

Then, again, length of years is no proper test of 
length of life. A man’s life is to be measured by 
what he does in it, and what he feels in it. The more 
useful work the man does, and the more he thinks 
and feels, the more he really lives. The idle, use¬ 
less man, no matter to what extent his life may be 
prolonged, merely vegetates. 

The early teachers of Christianity ennobled the 
lot of toil by their example. ** He that will not 
work,” said Saint Paul, “ neither shall he eat;” and 
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he glorified himself in that he had laboured with his 
hands, and had not been chargeable to any man. 
When St. Boniface landed in Britain, he came with 
a gospel in one hand and a carpenter’s rule in the 
other; and from England he afterwards passed over 
‘into Germany, carrying thither the art of building. 
Luther also, in the midst of a multitude of other em¬ 
ployments, worked diligently for a living, earning his 
bread by gardening, building, turning, and even 
clockmaking. 

It was characterise of Napoleon, when visiting 
a work of mechanical excellence, to pay great respect 
to the inventor, and, on taking his leave, to salute 
him with a low bow. Once at St. Helena, when 
walking with Mrs. Balcombe, some servants came 
along carrying a load. The lady, in an angry tone, 
ordered them out of the way, on which Napoleon 
interposed, saying, “ Respect the burden, madam."’ 
Even the drudgery of the humblest labourer contri¬ 
butes towards the general well-being of society; and 
it was a wise saying of a Chinese emperor, that “ if 
there was a man who did not work, or a woman that 
was idle, somebody must suffer cold or hunger in the 
empire.” 

The habit of constant useful occupation is as 
essential for the happiness and well-being of woman 
as of man. Without it women are apt to sink into 
a state of listless ennui and uselessness, accompanied 
by sick headache and attacks of “ nerves.” Caroline 
Perthes carefully warned her married daughter Louisa 
to beware of giving way to such listlessness. “ I my¬ 
self,” she said, ** when the children are gone out for 
n half-holiday, sometimes feel as stupid and dull as 
an owl by daylight; but one must not yield to this. 
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which happens more or less to all young wives. The 
best relief is work, engaged in with interest and dili¬ 
gence. Work, then, constantly and diligently, at 
something or other; for idleness is the devil’s snare , 
for small and great, as your grandfather says, and he 
says true.” 

Constant useful occupation is thus wholesome, 
not only for the body, but for the mind. While the 
slothful man drags himself indolently through life, 
and the better part of his nature sleeps a deep sleep, 
if not morally and spiritually dead, the energetic man 
is a source of activity and enjoyment to all who come 
within reach of his influence. Even any ordinary 
drudgery is better than idleness. Fuller says of Sir 
Francis Drake, who was early sent to sea, and kept 
close to his work by his master, that such “ pains and 
patience in his youth knit the joints of his soul, and 
made them more solid and compact.” Schiller used 
to say that he considered it a great advantage to be 
employed in the discharge of some daily mechanical 
duty—some regular routine of work, that rendered 
steady application necessary. 

Thousands can bear testimony to the truth of the 
saying of Greuze, the French painter, that work— 
employment, useful occupation—is one of the great 
secrets of happiness. Casaubon was once induced 
by the entreaties of his friends to take a few days’ 
entire rest, but he returned to his work with the re¬ 
mark that it was easier to bear illness doing something 
than doing nothing. 

When Charles Lamb was released for life from 
his daily drudgery of desk-work at the India Office, 
he felt himself the happiest of men. “ 1 would not 
go back to my prison,” he said to a friend, “ ten years 
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longer, for ten thousand pounds.” He also wrote in 
the same ecstatic mood to Bernard Barton : “ I 

have scarce steadiness of head to compose a letter,” 
he said. “ I am free ! free as air ! 1 will live an¬ 
other fifty years.Would I could sell you 

some of my leisure ! Positively the best thing a man 
can do is—Nothing; and next, to that, perhaps, Good 
Works.” Two years—two long and tedious years— 
passed; and Charles Lamb’s feelings had undergone 
an entire change. He now discovered that official, 
even humdrum work—“ the appointed round, the 
daily task ’’—had been good for him, though he knew 
it not. Time had formerly been his friend; it had 
now become his enemy. To Bernard Barton he again 
wrote : ** 1 assure you, no work is worse than over¬ 

work- the mind preys on itself—the most unwhole¬ 
some oi food. I have ceased to care for almost any¬ 
thing.Never did the waters of heaven 

pour down upon a forlorner head. What I can do, 
and overdo, is to walk. I am a sanguinary murderer 
of time. But the oracle is silent.” 

No man could be more sensible of the practical 
importance of industry than Sir Walter Scott, who 
was himself one of the most laborious and indefatig¬ 
able of men. Indeed, Lockhart says of him, that 
taking all ages and countries together, the rare ex¬ 
ample of indefatigable energy, in union with serene 
self-possession of mind and manner, such as Scott’s, 
must be sought for in the roll of great sovereigns or 
great captains, rather than in that of literary genius. 
Scott himself was most anxious to impress upon the 
minds of his own children the importance of industry 
as a means of usefulness and happiness in the world. 
Tc his son Charles, when at school, he wrote: 44 I 
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cannot too much impress upon your mind that labour 
is the condition which Cod has imposed on us in 
every station of life; there is nothing worth having 
that can be had without it, from the bread which the 
peasant wins with the sweat of his brow, to the sports 
by which the rich man must get rid of his ennui. . . 

As for knowledge, it can no more be planted in the 
human mind without labour than a field of wheat can 
be produced without the previous use of the plough. 
There is, indeed, this great difference, that chance or 
circumstances may so cause it that another shall reap 
what the farmer sows; but no man can be deprived, 
whether by accident or misfortune, of the fruits of his 
own studies; and the liberal and extended acquisi¬ 
tions of knowledge which he makes are all for his own 
use. Labour, therefore, my dear boy, and improve 
the time. In youth our steps are light, and our 
minds are ductile, and knowledge is easily laid up; 
but if we neglect our spring, our summers will be use¬ 
less and contemptible, our harvest will be chaff, and 
the winter of our old age unrcspected and desolate.” 

Southey was as laborious a worker as Scott. In¬ 
deed, work might almost be said to form part of his 
religion. He was only nineteen when he wrote these 
words : “ Nineteen years i certainly a fourth part 

of my life; perhaps how great a part ! and yet I have 
been of no service to society. The clown who scares 
crows for twopence a day is a more useful man; he 
preserves the bread which I eat in idleness.” And 
yet Southey had not been idle as a boy—on the con¬ 
trary, he had been a most diligent student. He had 
not only read largely in English literature, but was 
well acquainted, through translations, with Tasso, 
Ariosto, Homer, and Ovid. He felt, however, as if 
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his life had been purposeless, and he determined to 
do something. He began, and from that time for¬ 
ward he pursued an unremitting career of literary 
labour down to the close of his life—“ daily progress¬ 
ing in learning,” to use his own words—“ Not so 
learned as he is poor, not so poor as proud, not so 
proud as happy.” 

The maxims of men often reveal their character. 
Thar of Sir Walter Scott was, “ Never to be doing 
nothing.” Robertson, the historian, as early as his 
fifteenth year, adopted the maxim of “ Life without 
learning is, death.” Voltaire’s motto was, “ Always 
at work.” The favourite maxim of Lacepede, the 
naturalist, was, “ To live is to observe ” : it was also 
the maxim of Pliny. When Bossuet was at college, 
he was distinguished by his ardour in study, that his 
fellow-students, playing upon his name, designated 
him as “ Bos-sucius uratro ” (The ox used to the 
plough ) The name of 1 iialis (Life a Struggle), 
which the Swedish poet Sjobcrg assumed, as Frederik 
von Hardenberg assumed that of Nova-lis, described 
the aspirations and the labours of both these men of 
genius. 

We have spoken of work as a discipline : it is 
also an educator of character. Even work that pro¬ 
duces no results, because it is work, is better than 
torpor—inasmuch as it educates faculty, and is thus 
preparatory to successful work. The habit of work¬ 
ing teaches method. It compels economy of time, 
and the disposition of it with judicious forethought. 
And when the art of packing life with useful occupa¬ 
tions is once acquired by practice, every minute will 
be turned to account; and leisure, when it comes, will 
be enjoyed with all the greater zest. 
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Coleridge has truly observed, that “ if the idle 
are described as killing time, the methodical man 
may be justly said to call it into life and moral being, 
while he makes it the distinct object not only of the. 
consciousness, but of the conscience. He organizes 
the hours and gives them a soul; and by that, the 
very essence of which is to fleet and to have been, he 
communicates an imperishable and spiritual nature. 
Of the good and faithful servant, whose energies thus 
directed are thus methodized, it is less truly affirmed 
that he lives in time than that time lives in him. His 
days and months and years, as the stops aud punctual 
marks in the record of duties performed, will survive 
the wreck of worlds, and remain extant when time 
itself shall be no more.” 


It is because application to business teaches 
method most effectually that it is so useful as an edu¬ 
cator of character. The highest working qualities 
are best trained by active and sympathetic contact 
with others in the affairs of daily life. It does not 
matter whether the business relate to the manage¬ 
ment of a household or of a nation. Indeed, as vve 
have endeavoured to show in a preceding chapter, the 
able housewife must necessarily be an efficient woman 
of business. She must regulate and control the 
details of her home, keep her expenditure within her 
means, arrange everything according to plan and 


system, and wisely manage and govern those subject 
to her rule. Efficient domestic management implies 
industry, application, method, moral discipline, fore¬ 
thought, prudence, practical ability, insight into 
character, and powder of organization—all of which 
are required in the efficient management of business 
of whatever sort. 
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Business qualities have, indeed, a very large field 
of action. They mean aptitude for affairs, com¬ 
petency to deal successfully with the practical work 
of life—whether the spur of action lie in domestic 
management, in the conduct of a profession, in trade 
or commerce, in social organization, or in political 
government. And the training which gives efficiency 
in dealing with these various affairs is of all others the 
most useful in practical life. Moreover, it is the best 
discipline of character; for it involves the exercise of 
diligence, attention, self-denial, judgment, tact, know¬ 
ledge of and sympathy with others. 

Such a discipline is far more productive of happi¬ 
ness, as well as useful efficiency in life, than any 
amount of literary culture or meditative seclusion; 
for in the long-run it will usually be found that prac¬ 
tical ability carries it over intellect, and temper, and 
habits over talent. It must, however, be added that 
this is a kind of culture that can only be acquired by 
diligent observation and carefully improved experi¬ 
ence. “ To be a good blacksmith,” said General 
Trochu in a recent publication, “ one must have 
forged all his life : to be a good administrator one 
should have passed his whole life in the study and 
practice of business.” 

It was characteristic of Sir Walter Scott to enter¬ 
tain the highest respect for able men of business; and 
he professed that he did not consider any amount of 
literary distinction as entitled to be spoken of in the 
same breath with a mastery in the higher departments 
of practical life—least of all with a first-rate captain. 

The great commander leaves nothing to chance, 
but provides for every contingency. He condescends 
to apparently trivial details. Thus, when Wellington 
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was at the head of his army in Spain, he directed the 
precise manner in which the soldiers were to cook 
their provisions. When in India, he specified the 
exact speed at which the bullocks were to be driven; 
every detail in equipment was carefully arranged be¬ 
forehand. And thus not only was efficiency secured, 
but the devotion of his men, and their thorough con¬ 
fidence in his command. 

Like other great captains, Wellington had an al¬ 
most boundless capacity for work. He drew up the 
heads of a Dublin Police Bill (being still the Secre¬ 
tary for Ireland), when tossing off the mouth of the 
Mondego, with Junot and the French army waiting 
for him on the shore. So Caesar, another of the 
greatest commanders, is said to have written an essay 
on Latin Rheloric while crossing the Alps at the head 
of his army. And Wallenstein, when at the head of 
60,000 men, and in the midst of a campaign with the 
enemy before him, dictated from headquarters the 
medical treatment of his poultry-yard. 

Washington, also, was an indefatigable man of 
business. From his boyhood he diligently trained 
himself in habits of application, of study, and of 
methodical work. His manuscript school-books, 
which are still preserved, show fhat, as early as the 

age of thirteen, he occupied himself voluntarily in 
copying out such things as forms of receipts, notes of 
hand, hills of exchange, bonds, indentures, leases, 
land-warrants, and other dry documents, all wiitten 
out with great care. And the habits which he thus 
early acquired were, in a great measure, the founda¬ 
tion of those admirable business qualities which he 
afterwards so successfully brought to bear in the 
affairs of government. 
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The man or woman who achieves success in the 
management of any great affair of business is entitled 
to honour—it may be, to as much as the artist who 
paints i picture, or the author who writes a book, or 
the soldier who wins a battle. Their success may 
have been gained in the face of as great difficulties, 
and where they have won their battle, it is at least a 
peaceful one, and there is no blood on their hands. 

The idea has been entertained by some that busi¬ 
ness habits are incompatible with genius. In the 
Life of Richard Lovell Edgeworth it is observed of a 
Mr. Bicknell—a respectable but ordinary man, of 
whom little is known but that he married Sabrina 
Sidney, the el eve of Thomas Day, author of ‘ Sand- 
ford and Merton ’—that “ he had some of the too 
usual faults of a man of genius : he detested the drud¬ 
gery of business.” But there cannot be a greater mis¬ 
take. The greatest geniuses have, without exception, 
been the greatest workers, even to the extent of 
drudgery. They have not only worked harder than 
ordinary nun, but brought to their work higher 
faculties and a more ardent spirit. Nothing great 
and durable was ever improvised. It is only hy 
noble patience and noble Inhour that the masterpieces 
of genius have been achieved. 

Power belongs only to the workers; the idlers are 
always powerless. It is the laborious and painstaking 
men who are the rulers of the world. There has not 
been a statesman of eminence but was a man of in¬ 
dustry. “ It is by toil,” said even Louis XIV, “ that 
kings govern.” When Clarendon described Hamp¬ 
den, he spoke of him as “ of an industry and vigilance 
not to be tired out or wearied by the most laborious, 
and of parts not to be imposed on by the most subtle 
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and sharp, and of a personal courage equal to his best 
parts.” While in the midst of his laborious though 
self-imposed duties, Hampden, on one occasion, 
wrote to his mother : “ My lyfe is nothing but toyle, 1 
and hath been for many yeares, nowe to the Com-- 

monwealth, nowe to the Kinge.Not so 

much iyme left as to doe my dutyc to my deare 
parents, nor to sende to them.” Indeed, all the 
statesmen of the Commonwealth were great toilers: 
and Clarendon himself, whether in office or out of it, 
was a man of indefatigable application and industry. 

The same energetic vitality, as displayed in the 
power of working, has distinguished all the eminent 
men in our own as well as in past times. During 
the Anti-Corn Law movement, Cobden, writing to a 
friend, described himself as ” working like a horse, 
with not a moment to spare.” Lord Brougham was 
a remarkable instance of the indefatigably active and 
laborious man ; and it might be said of Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, that he worked harder for success in his extreme 
old age than he had ever done in the prime of his 
manhood—preserving his working faculty, his good- 
humour and bonhomie, unimpaired to the end. He 
himself was accustomed to say, that being in office, 
and consequently full of work, was good for his 
health. It rescued him from ennui. Helvetius even 
held, that it is man’s sense of ennui that is the chiei 
cause of his superiority over the brute—that it is the 
necessity which he feels for escaping from its intoler¬ 
able suffering that forces him to employ himself 
actively, and is feence the great stimulus to human 
progress. % 

Indeed, this nving principle of constant work, 
of abundant occupation, of practical contact with 
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men in the affairs of life, has in all times been the 
best ripencr of the energetic vitality of strong natures. 
Business habits, cultivated and disciplined, are found 
alike useful in every pursuit—whether in politics, 
literature, science, or art. Thus a great deal of the 
T>est literary work has been done by men systematical¬ 
ly trained in business pursuits. The same industry, 
application, economy of time and labour, which have 
rendered them useful in the one sphere of employ¬ 
ment, have been found equally available in the other. 

Most of the early English writers were men of 
affairs, trained to business; for no literary class as yet 
existed, excepting it might be the priesthood. 
Chaucer, the father of English poetry, was first a sol¬ 
dier, and afterwards a comptroller of petty customs. 
The office was no sinecure either, for he had to write 
up all the records with his own hand; and when he 
had done his “ reckonings ” at the custom-house, he 
returned with delight to his favourite studies at home 
—poring over his books until his eyes were “ dazed 
and dull. 

The great writers in the reign of Elizabeth, during 
which there was such a development of robust life in 
England, were not literary men according to the 
modern acceptation of the word, but men of action 
trained in business. Spenser acted as secretary to the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland; Raleigh was, by turns, .1 
courtier, soldier, sailor, and discoverer; Sidney was 
a politician, diplomatist, and soldier; Bacon was 
a laborious lawyer before he became Lord Keeper and 
Lord Chancellor; Sir Thomas Browne was a physi¬ 
cian in country practice at Norwich; Hooker was the 
hardworking pastor of a country parish ; Shakespeare 
was the manager of a theatre, in which he was him- 
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self hul an indifferent actor, and he seems to have 
been even more careful of his money investments 
than he was of his intellectual offspring. Yet these, 
all men of active business habits, are among thp 
greatest writers of any age; the period of Elizabeth 
and James I standing out in the history of England 
as the era of its greatest literary activity and 
splendour. 

In the reign of Charles I, Cowley held various 
offices of trust and confidence. He acted as private 
secretary to several of the royalist leaders, and was 
afterwards engaged as private secretary to the Queen, 
in ciphering and deciphering the correspondence 
which passed between her and Charles I; the work 
occupying all his days, and often his nights, during 
several years. And while Cowley was thus employed 
in the royal cause, Milton was employed by the Com¬ 
monwealth, of which he was the Latin secretary, and 
afterwaids secretary to the Lord Protector. Yet, in 
the earlier part of his life, Milton was occupied in the 
humble vocation of a teacher. Dr. Johnson says, 
“ that in his school, as in everything else which he 
undertook, he laboured with great diligence, there is 
no reason for doubting.” It was after the Restora¬ 
tion, when his official employment ceased, that Mil- 
ton entered upon the principal literary work of his 
life; but before he undertook the writing of his great 
epic, he deemed it indispensable that to “ industrious 
and select reading ” he should add “ steady observa¬ 
tion ” and “ insight into all seemly and generous arts 
and affairs.” 

Locke held office in different reigns : first under 
Charles 11 as Secretary to the Board of Trade, and 
afterwards under William Ill as Commissioner of 
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Appeals and of Trade and Plantations. Many liter¬ 
ary men of eminence held office in Queen Anne's 
reign. Thus Addison was Secretary of State; Steele, 
Commissioner of Stamps; Prior, Under-Secretary of 
State, and afterwards Ambassador to France; Tickell, 
Under-Secretary of State, and Secretary to the Lords 
Justices of Ireland; Congreve, Secretary of Jamaica; 
and Gay, Secretary of Legation at Hanover. 

Indeed, habits of business, instead of unfitting a 
cultivated mind for scientific or literary pursuits, are 
often the best training for them. Voltaire insisted 
with truth that the real spirit of business and litera¬ 
ture are the same; the perfection of each being the 
union of energy and thoughtfulness, of cultivated in¬ 
telligence and practical wisdom, of the active and 
contemplative essence—a union commended by Lord 
Bacon as the concentrated excellence of man’s nature. 
It has been said that even the man of genius can 
write nothing worth reading in relation to human 
affairs, unless he has been in some way or 
other connected with the serious everyday busi¬ 
ness of life. 

Hcricc it has happened that many of the best 
books extant have been written by men of business, 
with whom literature was a pastime rather than a pro¬ 
fession. Gifford, the editor of the ‘ Quarterly,’ who 
knew the drudgery of writing for a living, once ob¬ 
served that “ a single hour of composition, won from 
the business of the day, is worth more than the whole 
day’s toil of him who works at the trade of literature : 
in the one case, the spirit comes joyfully to refresh 
itself, like a hart to the water-brooks; in the other, 
it pursues its miserable way panting and jaded, with 
the dogs and hunger of necessity behind.” 
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The first great men of letters in Italy were not 
mere men of letters- they were men of business—mer¬ 
chants, statesmen, diplomatists, judges, and soldiers. 
Villani, the author of the best History of Florence;, 
was a merchant; Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio were 
all engaged in more or less important embassies; and 
Dante, before becoming a diplomatist, was for some 
time occupied as a chemist and druggist. Galileo, 
Galvani, and Farini were physicians, and Goldoni :i 
lawyer. Ariosto’s talent for affairs was as great as his 
genius for poetry. At the death of his father he was 
called upon to manage the family estate for the bene¬ 
fit of his younger brothers and sisters, which he did 
with ability and integrity. His genius for business 
having been recognized, he was employed by the 
Duke ot Ferrara on important missions to Rome and 
elsewhere. Having afterwards been appointed gover¬ 
nor of a turbulent mountain district, he succeeded, by 
firm and just government, in reducing it to a condi¬ 
tion of comparative good order and security. Even 
the bandits of the country respected him. Being 
arrested one day in the mountains by a body of out¬ 
laws, he mentioned his name, when they at once 
offered to escort him in safety wherever he chose. 

It has been the same in other countries. Vattel, 
the author of the ‘ Rights of Nations,’ was a practical 
diplomatist, and a first-rate man of business. Rabe¬ 
lais was a physician, and a successful practitioner ; 
Schiller was a surgeon; Cervantes, Lope de Vega, 
Calderon, Camoens, Descartes, Maupertius, La 
Rochefoucauld, Lacepede, Lamark, were soldiers in 
the early part of their respective lives. 

In our own country many men now known by 
their writings earned their living by their trade. 
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Lillo spent the greater part of his life as a working 
jeweller in the Poultry; occupying the intervals of his 
leisure in the production of dramatic works, some of 
them of acknowledged power and merit. Izaak 
Walton was a linendraper in Fleet Street, reading 
much in his leisure hours, and storing his mind with 
facts for future use in his capacity of bio¬ 
grapher. De Foe was by turns horse-factor, 
brick and tile maker, shopkeeper, author, and 
political agent. 

Samuel Richardson successfully combined litera- 
turc with business; writing his novels in his back-shop 
in Salisbury * Court, Fleet Street, and selling them 
over the counter in his front-shop. William Hutton, 
of Birmingham, also successfully combined the oc¬ 
cupations of book-selling and authorship. He says, 
in his Autobiography, that a man may live half a 
century and not be acquainted with his own character. 
He did not know that he was an antiquary until the 
world informed him of it, from having read his ‘ His¬ 
tory of Birmingham,’ and then, he said, he could sec 
it himself. Benjamin Franklin was alike eminent as 
a printer and bookseller—an author, a philosopher, 
and a statesman. 

Coming down to our own time, we find Kbenezer 
Elliott successfully carrying on the business of a bar- 
iron merchant in Sheffield, during which he wrote 
and published the greater number of his poems; and 
his success in business was such as to enable him to 
retire into the country and build a house of his own, 
in which he spent the remainder of his days. Isaac 
Taylor, author of the ‘ Natural History of Enthu¬ 
siasm,’ occupied much of his time with mechanical 
contrivances; having invented the beer-tap, and a 
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machine for engraving on copper, extensively used by 
Manchester calico-printers. 

The principal early works of John Stuart Mill 
were written in the intervals of official work, while 
he held the office of principal examiner in the East 
India House—in which Charles Lamb, Peacock the' 
author of ‘ Headlong Hall,’ and Edwin Norris the 
philologist, were also clerks. Macaulay wrote his 
‘ Lays of Ancient Rome ’ in the War Office, while 
holding the post of Secretary for War. It is well 
known that the thoughtful writings of Mr. Helps are 
literally “ Essays written in the Intervals of Busi¬ 
ness.” Many of our best living authors are men 
holding important public offices—such as Sir Henry 
Taylor, Sir John Kaye, Anthony Trollope, Tom 
Taylor, Matthew Arnold, and Samuel Warren. 

Mr. Proctor, the poet, better known as “ Barry 
Cornwall,” was a barrister and commissioner in 
lunacy. Most probably he assumed the pseudonym 
for the same reason that Dr. Paris published his 
‘ Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest 
anonymously—because he apprehended that, if 
known, it might compromise his professional posi¬ 
tion. For it is by no means an uncommon prejudice, 
still prevalent amongst City men, that a person who 
has written a book, and still more one who has written 
a poem, is good for nothing in the way of business. 
Yet Sharon Turner, though an excellent historian, 
was no worse a solicitor on that account; while the 
brothers Horace and James Smith, authors of * The 
Rejected Addresses,* were men of such eminence in 
their profession that they were selected to fill the im¬ 
portant and lucrative post of solicitors to the Ad¬ 
miralty, and they filled it admirably. 
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It was while the late Mr. Broderip, the barrister, 
was acting as a London police magistrate, that he was 
attracted to the study of natural history, in which he 
occupied the greater part of his leisure. He wrote 
the principal articles on the subject for the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopaedia,’ besides several separate works of great 
merit, more particularly the ‘ Zoological Recrea¬ 
tions,’ and ‘ Leaves from the Notebook of a Natural¬ 
ist.’ it is recorded of him that, though he devoted 
so much of his time to the production of his works, 
as well as to the Zoological Society and their admir¬ 
able establishment in Regent’s Park, of which he was 
one of the founders, his studies never interfered with 
the real business of his life, nor is it known that a 
single question was ever raised upon his conduct or 
his decisions. And while Mr. Broderip devoted him¬ 
self to natural history, the late Lord Chief Baron 
Pollock devoted his leisure to natural science, recreat¬ 
ing himself in the practice of photography and the 
study of mathematics, in both of which he w r as 
thoroughly proficient. 

Among literary bankers we find the names of 
Rogers, the poet; Roscoc, of Liverpool, the bio¬ 
grapher of Lorenzo de Medici; Ricardo, the author 
of ‘ Political Economy and Taxation ’; Grote, the 
author of the * History of Greece Sir John Lub¬ 
bock, the scientific antiquarian; and Samuel Bailey, 
of Sheffield, the author of * Essays on the Formation 
and Publication of Opinions,’ besides various im¬ 
portant works on ethics, political economy, and 
philosophy. 

Nor, on the other hand, have thoroughly train¬ 
ed men of science and learning proved themselves in¬ 
efficient as first-rate men of business. Culture of the 
8 
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best sort trains the habit of application and industry, 
disciplines the mind, supplies it with resources, and 
gives it freedom and vigour of action—all of which 
are equally requisite in the successful conduct of bus';-, 
ness. Thus, in young men, education and scholar¬ 
ship usually indicate steadiness of character, for they 
imply continuous attention, diligence, and the ability 
and energy necessary to master knowledge; and such 
persons will also usually be found possessed of more 
than average promptitude, address, resource, and 
dexterity. 

Montaigne has said of true philosophers, that 
“ if they were great in science, they were yet much 
greater in action; . . . and whenever they have 

been put upon the proof, they have been seen to fly 
to so high a pitch, as made it very well appear their 
souls were strangely elevated and enriched with the 
knowledge of things.” 

At the same time, it must be acknowledged that 
too exclusive a devotion to imaginative and philo¬ 
sophical literature, especially if prolonged in life 
until the habits become formed, does to a great extent 
incapacitate a man for the business of practical life. 
Speculative ability is one thing, and practical ability 
another; and the man who, in his study, or with his 
pen in hand, shows himself capable of forming large 
views of life and policy, may, in the outer world, be 
found altogether unfitted for carrying them into 
practical effect. 

Speculative ability depends on vigorous thinking 
—practical ability on vigorous acting; and the two 
qualities are usually found combined in very unequal 
proportions. The speculative man is prone to in¬ 
decision ; he sees all the sides of a question, and his 
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action becomes suspended in nicely weighing the 
pros and com, which are often found pretty nearly to 
balance each other; whereas the practical man over¬ 
leaps logical preliminaries, arrives at certain definite 
convictions, and proceeds forthwith to carry his policy 
• into action. 

Yet there have been many great men of science 
who have proved efficient men of business. We do 
not learn that Sir Isaac Newton made a worse Master 
of the Mint because he was the greatest of philo¬ 
sophers. Nor wery there any complaints as to the 
efficiency of Sir John Herschel, who held the same 
office. The brothers Humboldt were alike capable 
men in all that they undertook—whether it was litera¬ 
ture, philosophy, mining, philology, diplomacy, or 
statesmanship. 

Niebuhr, the historian, was distinguished for his 

energy and success as a man of business. He proved 

so efficient as secretarv and accountant to the African 

* 

consulate, to which he had been appointed by the 
Danish Government, that he was afterwards selected 
.as one of the commissioners to manage the national 
finances; and he quitted that office to undertake the 
joint directorship of a bank at Berlin. It was in the 
midst of his business occupations that he found time 
to study Roman history, to master the Arabic, Rus¬ 
sian, and other Sclavonic languages, and to build up 
the great reputation as an author by which he is now 
chiefly remembered. 

Having regard to the views professed by the First 
Napoleon as to men of science, it was to have been 
expected that he would endeavour to strengthen his 
administration by calling them to his aid. Some of 
his appointments proved failures, while others were 
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completely successful. Thus Laplace was made 
Ministet of the Interior; but he had no sooner been 
appointed than it was seen that a mistake had been 
made. Napoleon afterwards said of him, that “ Lap¬ 
lace looked at no question in its true point of view. 
He was always searching after subtleties; all his ideas 
were problems, and he carried the spirit of the in¬ 
finitesimal calculus into the management of busi¬ 
ness.” But Laplace’s habits had been formed in the 
study, and he was too old to adapt them to the pur¬ 
poses of practical life. * 

With Daru it was different. But «Daru had the 
advantage of some practical training in business, 
having served as an intendant of the army in Switzer¬ 
land under Massena, during which time he also dis¬ 
tinguished himself as an author. When Napoleon 
proposed to appoint him a councillor of state and in¬ 
tendant of the Imperial Household, Daru hesitated 
to accept the office. “ 1 have passed the greater part 
of my life,” he said, “ among books, and have not 
had time to learn the functions of a courtier.” “ Of 
courtiers,” replied Napoleon, “ I have plenty about 
me; they will never fail. But I want a minister, at 
once enlightened, firm, and vigilant; and it is for 
these qualities that 1 have selected you.” Daru com¬ 
plied with the Emperor’s wishes, and eventually be¬ 
came his Prime Minister, proving thoroughly effi¬ 
cient in that capacity, and remaining the same 
modest, honourable, and disinterested man that he 
had ever been through life. 

Men of trained working faculty so contract the 
habit of labour that idleness becomes intolerable to 
them; and when driven by circumstances from their 
own special line of occupation, they find refuge in 
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other pursuits. The diligent man is quick to find em¬ 
ployment for his leisure; and he is able to make lei¬ 
sure when the idle man finds none. “ He hath no 
leisure,” says George Herbert, “ who useth it not.” 
“ The most active or busy man that hath been or can 
be,” says Bacon, “ hath, no question, many vacant 
times of leisure, while he expectcth the tides and re¬ 
turns of business, except he be either tedious and of 
no dispatch, or lightly and unworthily ambitious to 
meddle with things that may be better done by 
others.” Thus many great things have been done 
during such *' vacant times of leisure,” by men to 
whom industry had become a second nature, and who 
found it easier to work than to be idle. 

Even hobbies are useful as educators of the work¬ 
ing faculty. Hobbies evoke industry of a certain 
kind, and at least provide agreeable occupation. Not 
such hohbies as that of Domitian, who occupied him¬ 
self in catching flies. The hobbies of the King of 
Macedon who made lanthorns, and of the King of 
France who made locks, were of a more respectable 
order. Even a routine mechanical employment : s 
felt to be a relief by minds acting under high pres¬ 
sure : it is an intermission of labour—a rest—a re¬ 
laxation, the pleasure consisting in the work itself 
rather than in the result. 

But the best of hobbies are intellectual ones. 
Thus men of active mind retire from their daily busi¬ 
ness to find recreation in other pursuits—some in 
science, some in art, and the greater number in litera¬ 


ture. Such recreations are among the best preserva¬ 
tives against selfishness and vulgar worldliness. We 
believe it was Lord Brougham who said, “ Blessed »s 
the man that hath a hobby!” and in the abundant 
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\ersatility of his nature, he himself had many, ranging 
from literature to optics, from history and biography 
to social science. Lord Brougham is even said to 
have written a novel; and the remarkable story of the 
‘ Man in the Bell,’ which appeared many years ago. 
in ‘ Bl ackwood,’ is reputed to have been from his pen. 
Intellectual hobbies, however, must not be ridden too 
hard—else, instead of recreating, refreshing, and in¬ 
vigorating a man’s nature, they may only have the 
effect of sending him back to his business exhausted, 
enervated, and depressed. 

Many laborious statesmen besides "Lord Broug¬ 
ham have occupied theii leisure, or consoled them¬ 
selves in retirement from office, by the composition 
of works which have become part of the standard 
literature of the world. Thus Caesar’s ‘ Commenta¬ 
ries ’ still survive as a classic; the perspicuous and 
forcible style in which they are written placing him 
in the same rank with Xenophon, who also success¬ 
fully combined the pursuit of letters with the business 
of active life. 

When the great Sully was disgraced as a minister, 
and driven into retirement, he occupied his leisure 
in writing out his ‘ Memoirs,’ in anticipation of the 
judgment of posterity upon his career as a statesman. 
Besides these, he also composed part of a romance 
after the manner of the Scuderi school, the manus¬ 
cript of which was found amongst his papers at his 
death. 


Turgot found a solace for the loss of office, from 
which he had been driven by the intrigues of his 
enemies, in the study of physical science. He also 
reverted to his early taste for classical literature. 
During his long journeys, and at nights when tonur- 
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ed by the gout, he amused himself by making Latin 
verses; though the only line of his that has been pre¬ 
served was that intended to designate the portrait of 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Among more recent French statesmen—with 
whom, however, literature has been their profession 
as much as politics—may be mentioned Dc Tocque- 
ville, Thiers, Guizot, and Lamartine, while Napo¬ 
leon Ill challenged a place in the Academy by his 
Life ot Cassar.’ 


Literature has also been the chief solace of our 
greatest English statesmen. When Pitt retired from 
office, like his great contemporary Fox, he reverted 
with delight to the study of the Greek and Roman 
classics. Indeed, Grenville considered Pitt the best 
Greek scholar he had ever known. Canning and 
Wellesley, when in retirement, occupied themselves 
in translating the odes and satires of Horace. Can¬ 
ning’s passion for literature entered into all his pur¬ 
suits, and gave a colour to his whole life. His bio¬ 
grapher says of him, that after a dinner at Pitt’s, while 
the rest of the company were dispersed in conversa¬ 
tion, he and Pitt would be observed poring over some 
old Grecian in a corner of the drawing-room. Fox 
also was a diligent student of the Greek authors, and, 
like Pitt, read Lycophron. He was also the author 
of a History of James TI, though the book is only a 
fragment, and, it must be confessed, is rather a dis¬ 
appointing work. 

One of the most able and laborious of our recent 
statesmen—with whom literature was a hobby as well 
as a pursuit—was the late Sir George Cornewall 
I ewis. He was an excellent man of business—dili¬ 
gent, exact, and painstaking. He filled by turns the 
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offices of President of the Poor Law Board—the 
machinery of which he created—Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Home Secretary, and Secretary for War; 
and in each he achieved the reputation of a thoroughly 
successful administrator. In the intervals of his 
official labours, he occupied himself with inquiries ‘ 
into a wide range of subjects—history, politics, philo¬ 
logy, anthropology, and antiquarianism. His works 
on ‘ The Astronomy of the Ancients,’ and ‘Essays on 
the Formation of the Romanic Languages,’ might 
have been written by the profoundest of German 
savants. He took especial delight in pursuing the 
abstruser branches of learning, and found in them 
his chief pleasure and recreation. Lord Palmerston 
sometimes remonstrated with him, telling him he was 
“ taking too much out of himself ” by laying aside 
official papers after office hours in order to study 
books; Palmerston himself declaring that he had no 
time to read books—that the reading of manuscript 
was quite enough for him. 

Doubtless Sir George Lewis rode his hobby too 
hard, and but for his devotion to study, his useful 
life would probably have been prolonged. Whether 
in or out of office, he read, wrote, and studied. He 
relinquished the editorship of the * Edinburgh Re¬ 
view ’ to become Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
when no longer occupied in preparing budgets, he 
proceeded to topy out a mass of Greek manuscripts 
at the British Museum. He took particular delight 
in pursuing any difficult inquiry in classical antiquity. 
One of the odd subjects with which he occupied him¬ 
self was an examination into the truth of reported 
cases ol longevity, which, according to his custom, 
he doubted or disbelieved. This subject was upper- 
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most in his mind while pursuing his canvass of Here¬ 
fordshire in 1852. On applying to a voter one day 
for his support, he was met by a decided refusal. 
“ 1 am so.ry,” was the candidate’s reply, “ that you 
can’t give me your vote; hut perhaps you can tell me 
'whether anybody in your parish has died at an extra¬ 
ordinary age!” 

The contemporaries of Sir George Lewis also 
furnish many striking instances of the consolations 
afforded by literature to statesmen wearied with the 
toils of public life. .Though the door of office may 
be closed, that of literature stands always open, and 
men who are at daggers-drawn in politics join hands 
over the poetry of Homer and Horace. The late 
Earl of Derby, on retiring from power, produced 
his noble version of the ‘ Iliad/ which will probably 
continue to be read when his speeches have been for¬ 
gotten. Mr. Gladstone similarly occupied his leisure 
in preparing for the press his * Studies on Homer,’ 
and in editing a translation of ‘ Farini’s Roman 
State’; while Mr. Disraeli signalized his retirement 
from office by the production of his ‘ Lothair.’ 
Among statesmen who have figured as novelists, be¬ 
sides Mr. Disraeli, are Lord Russell, who has also 
contributed largely to history and biography; the 
Marquis of Normanby, and the veteran novelist, 
Lord Lytton, with whom, indeed, politics may be 
said to have been his recreation, and literature the 
chief employment of his life. 

To conclude : a fair measure of work is good for 
mind as well as body. Man is an intelligence sus¬ 
tained and preserved by bodily organs, and their 
active exercise is necessary to the enjoyment of 
health. It is not work, but overwork, that is hurt- 
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fill; and it is not hard work that is injurious so much 
as monotonous work, fagging work, hopeless work. 
All hopeful work is healthful ; and to he usefully and 
hopefully employed is one of the great secrets of 
happiness. Brain-work, in moderation, is no more 
wearing than any other kind of work. Duly regulat¬ 
ed, it is as promotive of health as bodily exercise; 
and, where due attention is paid to the physical sys 
tern, it seems difficult to put more upon a man than 
he can hear. .Merely to eat and drink and sleep 
one’s way idly through life is vastly more injurious. 


l'he wear-and-tear of rust is even faster th*tn the wear- 


and-tear of work. 


But overwork is always bad economy. It is, in 
fact, great waste, especially if conjoined with worry. 
Indeed, worry kills far more than work does. It 
frets, it excites, it consumes the body—as sand and 
grit, which occasion excessive friction, wear out the 
wheels of a machine. Overwork and worrv have 
both to be guarded against. For overbrain-work is 
strain-work; and ii is exhausting and destructive ac¬ 
cording as it is in excess of nature. And the brain¬ 
worker may exhaust and over-balance his mind by 
excess, just as the athlete may overstrain his muscles 


and break his back by attempting feats beyond the 
strength of his physical system. 



CHAPTER V. 

Courage. 

It is not l>iit the tempest that doth show 

The sea in :m\s cunning; hut the field that tties 

The captain's courage; and we come to know 

Best It’ll a I men .ire, in their woisl jeopardies. -D.nncl. 

If thou canst plan a noble deed. 

And never fl a* till it succeed. 

Thou though in the strife thy heart should bleed. 
Whatever obstacles control. 

Thine hour will come go on, true soul ! 

Thoiflt win the prize, thou’lt reach the goal. ('. Mnckuy. 

The heroic example of other days is in great part the source ot 
the courage of each generation; and men walk lip composedly to the 
most perilous enterprises, beckoned onwards by the shades of the 
brave that were.— Helps. 

That which we are, we are. 

One equal temper of heroic hearts. 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.-- Tennyson. 


T HE world owes much to its men nnd women of 
courage. We do not mean physical courage, 
in which man is at least equalled by the bulldog; nor 
is the bulldog considered the wisest of his species. 

The courage that displays itself in silent effort 
and endeavour—that dares to endure all and suffer 
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all for truth and duty—is more truly heroic than the 
achievements of physical valour, which are rewarded 
by honours and titles, or by laurels sometimes steep¬ 
ed in blood. 

It is moral courage that characterizes the highest 
order of manhood and womanhood,—the courage to 
seek and to speak the truth; the courage to be just; 
the courage to be honest; the courage to resist temp¬ 
tation ; the courage to do one’s duty. If men and 
women do not possess this virtue, they have no 
security whatever for the preservation of any other. 

Every step of progress in the history of our race 
has been made in the face of opposition and difficulty, 
and been achieved and secured by men of intrepidity 
and valour—by leaders in the van of thought—by 
great discoverers, great patriots, and great workers 
in all walks of life. There is scarcely a great truth 
or doctrine but has had to fight its way to public 
recognition in the face of detraction, calumny, and 
persecution. “ Everywhere,” says Heine, “ that a 
great soul gives utterance to its thoughts, there also 
is a Golgotha.” 

Many lo\cd Tmtli, :ind lnvislied life’s best oil 
Amid the dust of books to find her, 

Content nt last, for guerdon of their toil. 

With the cast mantle she had left behind her. 
in sad faith sought for her. 

Many with crossed hands sighed for her, 

But these, our brothers, fought for her. 

At life’s dear peril wrought for her. 

So loved her that they died for her. 

Tasting the raptured fleetness 
Of her divine completeness. 
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Socrates was condemned to drink the hemlock 
at Athens in his seventy-second year, because his 
lofty teaching ran counter to the prejudices and party- 
spirit of his age. He was charged by his accusers 
with corrupting the youth of Athens by inciting them 
to despise the tutelary deities of the state. He had 
the moral courage to brave not only the tyranny of 
the judges who condemned him, but of the mob who 
could not understand him. He died discoursing of 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul; his last 
words to his judges being, “ It is now time that 
we depart—I to die, you to live; but which has the 
better destiny is unknown to all, except to God.” 

How many great men and thinkers have been per¬ 
secuted in the name of religion ! Bruno was burnt 
alive at Rome, because of his exposure of the fashion¬ 
able but false philosophy of his time. When the 
judges of the Inquisition condemned him to die, 
Bruno said proudly : “ You are more afraid to pro¬ 
nounce my sentence than 1 am to receive it.” 

To him succeeded Galileo, whose character as a 
man ol science is almost eclipsed by that of the 
martyr. Denounced by the priests from the pulpit, 
because of the views he taught as to the motion of 
the earth, he was summoned to Rome, in his seven¬ 
tieth year, to answer for his heterodoxy. And he 
was imprisoned in the Inquisition, if he was not ac¬ 
tually put to the torture there. He was pursued by 
persecution even when dead, the Pope refusing a 
tomb for his body. 

Roger Bacon, the Franciscan monk, was perse¬ 
cuted on account of his studies in natural philosophy, 
and he was charged with dealing in magic, because 
of his investigations in chemistry. His writings were 
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condemned, :ind he was thrown into prison, where he 
lav for ten years, during the lives of four successive 
Popes. It is even averred that he died in prison. 

Ockham, the early English speculative philo¬ 
sopher, was excommunicated by the Pope, and died 
in exile at Munich, where he was protected by the 
friendship of the then Emperor of Germany. 

I'lie Inquisition branded Vesalius as a heretic 
for revealing man to man, as it had before branded 
Bruno and Galileo for revealing the heavens to man. 
Vesalius had the boldness to study the structure of 
the human body by actual dissection, a practice until 
then almost entirely forbidden. He laid the founda¬ 
tions of a science, but he paid for it with his life. 
Condemned by the Inquisition, his penalty was com¬ 
muted, by the intercession of the Spanish King, inio 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; and when on his 
way back, while still in the prime of life, he died 
miserably at Zante, of fever and want—a martyr to 
his love of science. 

When the ‘ Novum Organon ’ appeared, a hue- 
and-cry was raised against it, because of its alleged 
tendency to produce “ dangerous revolutions,” to 
*' subvert governments,” and to “ overturn the 
authority of religion ”; and one Dr. Henry Stubbe 
(whose name would otherwise have been forgotten) 
wrote a book against the new philosophy, denounc¬ 
ing the whole tribe of experimentalists as “ a Bacon¬ 
faced generation.” Even the establishment of the 
Royal Society was opposed, on the ground that “ ex¬ 
perimental philosophy is subversive of the Christian 
faith.” 

While the followers of Copernicus were perse¬ 
cuted as infidels, Kepler was branded with the stigma 
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of heresy, “ because,” said he, “ I rake that side 
which seems to me to be consonant with the Word 
of God.” Even the pure and simple-minded Newton, 
of whom Bishop Burnet said that lie had the ichitcst 
soul he ever knew—who was a very infant in the 
purity of his mind—even Newton was accused of 
” dethroning the Deity ” by his sublime discovery 
of the law of gravitation; and a similar charge was 
made against Franklin for explaining the nature of 
the thunderbolt. 

Spinoza was excommunicated by the Jews, to 
whom he belonged, because of his views on philo¬ 
sophy, which were supposed to be adverse to religion ; 
and his life was afterwards attempted by an assassin 
for the same reason. Spinoza remained courageous 
and self-reliant to the last, dying in obscurity and 


poverty. 

The philosophy of Descartes was denounced as 
leading to irreligion ; the doctrines of Locke were 
said to produce materialism ; and in our own day, 
Dr. Buckland, Mr. Sedgwick, and other leading geo¬ 
logists, have been accused of overturning revelation 
with regard to the constitution and history of the 
earth. Indeed, there has scarcely been a discovery 
in astronomy, in natural history, or in physical science 
that has not been attacked by the bigoted and narrow¬ 
minded as leading to infidelity. 

Other great discoverers, though they may not have 
been charged with irreligion, have had not less ob¬ 
loquy of a professional and public nature to en¬ 
counter. When Dr. Harvey published his theory of 
the circulation of the blood, his practice fell off, and 
the medical profession stigmatized him as a fool. 
" The few good things I have been able to do,” said 
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John Hunter, “ have been accomplished with the 
greatest difficulty, and encountered the greatest oppo¬ 
sition.” Sir Charles Bell, while employed in his im¬ 
portant investigations as to the nervous system, which 
issued in one of the greatest of physiological dis¬ 
coveries, wrote to a friend : If I were not so poor, 

and had not so many vexations to encounter, how 
happy would I he!” But he himself observed that 
his practice sensibly fell off after the publication of 
each successive stage of his discovery. 

Thus, nearly every enlargement of the domain 
of knowledge, which has made us bettej* acquainted 
with the. heavens, with the earth, and with ourselves, 
has been established by the energy, the devotion, the 
self-sacrifice, and the courage, of the great spirits of 
past times, who, however much they have been op¬ 
posed or reviled by their contemporaries, now rank 
amongst those whom the enlightened of the human 
race most delight to honour. 

Nor is the unjust intolerance displayed towards 
men of science in the past without its lesson for the 
present. It teaches us to be forbearant towards those 
who differ from us, provided they observe patiently, 
think honestly, and utter their convictions freely and 
truthfully. It was a remark of Plato, that “ the 
world is Cod’s epistle to mankind;” and to read 
and study that epistle, so as to elicit its true mean¬ 
ing, can have no other effect on a well-ordered mind 
than to icad to a deeper impression of His power, a 
clearer perception of His wisdom, and a more grate¬ 
ful sense of His goodness. 

While such has been the courage of the martyrs 
of science, not less glorious has been the courage of 
the martvrs of faith. The passive endurance of the 
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man or woman who, for conscience’ sake, is found 
ready to suffer and to endure in solitude, without so 
much as the encouragement of even a single sym¬ 
pathizing voice, is an exhibition of courage of a far 
higher kind than that displayed in the roar of battle, 
v/here even the weakest feels encouraged and inspir¬ 
ed by the enthusiasm of sympathy and the power of 
numbers. Time would fail to tell of the deathless 
names of those who through faith in principles, and 
in the face of difficulty, danger, and suffering, “ have 
wrought righteousness and waxed valiant ” in the 
moral warfare of the world, and been content to lay 
down their lives rather than prove false to their con¬ 
scientious convictions of the truth. 

Men of this stamp, inspired by a high sense of 
duty, have in past times exhibited character in its 
most heroic aspects, and continue to present to us 
some of the noblest spectacles to be seen in history. 
Fven women, full of tenderness and gentleness, not 
less than men, have in this cause been found capable 
of exhibiting the most unflinching courage. Such, 
for instance, as that of Anne Askew, who, when 
racked until her bones were dislocated, uttered no 
cry, moved no muscle, but looked her tormentors 
calmly in the face, and refused either to confess or 
to recant; or such as that of Latimer and Ridley, 
who, instead of bewailing their hard fate and beating 
their breasts, went as cheerfully to their death as a 
bridegroom to the altar—the one bidding the other 
to “ be of good comfort,” for that “ we shall this 
day light such a candle in England, by God’s grace, 
as shall never be put out.”; or such, again, as that of 
Mary Dyer, the Quakeress, hanged by the Puritans 
of New England for preaching to the people, who 
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ascended the scaffold with a willing step, and, after 
calmly addressing those who stood about, resigned her¬ 
self inro the hands of her persecutors, and died in 


peace and joy. 

Not less courageous was the behaviour of the 
good Sir Thomas More, who marched willingly to 
the scaffold, and died cheerfully there, rather than 
prove false to his conscience. When More had made 
his final decision to stand upon his principles, he felt 
as if he had won a victory, and said to his son-in-law 
Roper . “ Son Roper, 1 thank* Our Lord, the field 
is won !*’ The Duke of Norfolk told him of his 
danger, saying : “ By the mass, Master More, it :s 

perilous striving with princes; the anger of a prince 
brings death !” “ Is that all, my lord?” said More; 

“ then the difference between you and me is this— 
that 1 shall die to-day, and you to-morrow.” 

While it has been the lot of many great men, in 
times of difficulty and danger, to be cheered and sup¬ 
ported by their wives. More had no such consola¬ 
tion. His helpmate did anything but console him 
during his imprisonment in the Tower. She could 
not conceive that there was any sufficient reason for 
his continuing to lie there, when, by merely doing 
what the King required of him, he might at once en¬ 
joy his liberty, together with his fine house at Chelsea, 
his libiary, his orchard, his gallery, and the society 
oi his wife and children. “ I marvel,” said she to 
him one day, “ that you, who have been always 
hitheno taken for wise, should now so play the fool 
as to lie here in this close filthy prison, and be content 
to be shut up amongst mice and lats, when you might 
be abroad at your liberty, if you would but do as the 
bishops have done.” But More saw his duty from a 
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different point of view : it was not a mere matter of 
personal comfort with him; and the expostulations 
of his wife were of no avail. He gently put her aside, 
saying cheerfully, “ Is not this house as nigh heaven 
as my own?”—to which she contemptuously rejoin¬ 
ed : “ Tilly vally—tilly vally !” 

More’s daughter, Margaret Roper, on the con¬ 
trary, encouraged her father to stand firm in his 
principles, and dutifully consoled and cheered him 
during his imprisonment. Deprived of pen and ink, 
he wrote his letters.to her with a piece of coal, saying 
in one of them : “If 1 were to declare in writing 

how much pleasure your daughterly loving letters 
gave me, a peck of coals would not suffice to make 
the pens.” More was a martyr to veracity : he would 
not swear a false oath ; and he perished because he 
was sincere. When his head had been struck off, it 
was placed on London Bridge, in accordance with 
the barbarous practice of the times. Margaret Roper 
had the courage to ask for the head to be taken down 
and given to her, and, carrying her affection for her 
father beyond the grave, she desired that it might be 
buried with her when she died; and long after, when 
Margaret Roper’s tomb was opened, the precious 
relic was observed "lying on the dust of what had been 
her bosom. 

Martin Luther was not called upon to lay down 
his life for his faith; but, from the day that he declar¬ 
ed himself against the Pope, he daily ran the risk of 
losing it. At the beginning of his great struggle, he 
stood almost entirely alone. The odds against him 
were tremendous. “ On one side,” said he himself, 
“ are learning, genius, numbers, grandeur, rank, 
power, sanctity, miracles; on the other Wycliffe, 
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Lorenzo Valla, Augustine, and Luther—a poor 
creature, a man of yesterday, standing well-nigh alone 
with a lew friends.” Summoned by the Emperor to 
appear at Worms, to answer the charge made agains ( t 
him of heresy, he determined to answer in person. 
Those ..bout him told him that he would lose his life 
il he went, and they urged him to flee. “ No,” said 
he, “ l will repair thither, though I should find there 
thrice as many devils as there are tiles upon the house¬ 
tops !” Warned against the bitter enmity of a cer¬ 
tain Duke George, he said : • “1 will go there,, 
though for nine whole days running it # rained Duke 
Georges ” 

Luther was as good as his word; and he set forth 
upon his perilous journey. When he came in sight 
of the old bell-towers of Worms, he stood up in his 
chariot and sang the * Marseillaise ’ of the Re¬ 
formation—the words and music which he .s 
said to have improvised only two days before. 
Shortly before the meeting of the Diet, an 
old soldier, George Freundesberg put his hand 
upon Luther’s shoulder, and said to him : 
“ Good monk, good monk, take heed what thou 
doest; thou art going into a harder fight than 
any of us have ever yet been in.” But Luther’s only 
answer to the veteran was, that he had “ determined 
to stand upon the Bible and his conscience.” 

Lulher’s courageous defence before the Diet Is 
on record, and forms one of the most glorious pages 
in history. When finally urged by the Emperor to 
retract, he said firmly : “ Sire, unless I am convinc¬ 

ed of my error by the testimony of Scripture, or by 
manifest evidence, I cannot and will not retract, for 
we must never act contrary to our conscience. Such 
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as my profession of faith, and you must expect none 
*,ther from me. “ Here stand I : 1 cannot do 

I ■ 

otherwise : Cod help me ! ” He had to do his 
duty—to obey the orders of a Power higher than 
that of kings; and he did it at all hazards. 

Afterwards, when hard pressed by his enemies at 
Augsburg, Luther said that “ if he had five hundred 
heads, he would lose them all rather than recant his 
article concerning faith.” Like all courageous men, 
his strength only seemed to grow in proportion to 
the difficulties he had to encounter and overcome. 
“ There is no man in Germany,” saidHutten, “ who 
more utterly despises death than does Luther.” And 
to his moral courage, perhaps more than to that of 
any other single man, do we owe the liberation of 
modern thought, and the vindication of the great 
rights of the human understanding. 

The honourable and brave man does not fear 
death compared with ignominy. It is said of the 
Royalist Earl of Strafford that, as he walked to the 
scaffold on Tower Hill, his step and manner were 
those of a general marching at the head of an army 
to secure victory, rather than of a condemned man 
to undergo sentence of death. So the Common¬ 
wealth man, Henry Vane, went alike bravely to his 
death on the same spot, saying : “ Ten thousand 

deaths rather than defile my conscience, the chastity 
and purity of which I value beyond all this world.” 
Vane’s greatest tribulation was on account of his wife, 
whom he had to leave behind. When he saw her 
looking down upon him from the Tower window, he 
stood up in the cart, waved his hat, and cried : ** To 
heaven, my love !—to heaven !—and leave you in 
the storm !” As he went on his way, one in the 
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crowd called out, ” That is the most glorious seat 
you ever sat on to which he replied : It is so, 

indeed !” and rejoiced exceedingly. 

Allhough success is the guerdon for which all 
men toil, they have nevertheless often to labour on 
persevoringly, without any glimmer of success in 
sight. They have to live, meanwhile, upon their 
courage—sowing their seed, it may be, in the dark, 
in the hope that it will yet take root and spring up 
in achieved result. The best of causes have had to 
fight their way to triumph through a long succession 
of failures, and many of the assailants h;ive died in 
the breach before the fortress has been won. The 
heroism they have displayed is to be measured, not 
so much by their immediate success, as by the opposi¬ 
tion they have encountered, and the courage with 
which they have maintained the struggle. 

The patriot who fights an always-losing battle 
—the martyr who goes to oeath amidst the triumph¬ 
ant shouts of his enemies—the discoverer, like 
Columbus, whose heart remains undaunted through 
the bitter years of his “ long wandering woe ”—are 
examples of the moral sublime which excite a pro¬ 
founder interest in the hearts of men than even the 
most complete and conspicuous success. By the side 
of such instances as these, how small by comparison 
seem the greatest deeds of valour, inciting men to 
rush upon death and die amidst the frenzied excite¬ 
ment («f physical warfare ! 

But the greater part of the courage that is needed 
in the world is not of a heroic kind. Courage may 
be displayed in everyday life as well as in historic 
fields of action. There needs, for example, the com¬ 
mon courage to be honest—the courage to resist 
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temptation—the courage to speak the truth—the 
courage to be what we really arc, and not to pretend 
to he what we are not—the courage to live honestly 
within our own means, and not dishonestly upon the 
means of others. 

* A great deal of the unhappiness, and much of the 
vice, of the world is owing to weakness and indecision 
of purpose—in other words, to lack of courage. Men 
may know what is right, and yet fail to exercise the 
courage to do it; they may understand the duty they 
have to do, but will not summon up the requisite 
resolution to perform it. The weak and undisciplin¬ 
ed man is at* the mercy of every temptation; he can¬ 
not say “ No,” hut falls before it. And if his com¬ 
panionship he bad, he will be all the easier led away 
by bad example into wrongdoing. 

Nothing can be more certain than that the char¬ 
acter can only be sustained and strengthened by its 
own energetic action. The will, which is the central 
force of character, must be trained to habits of deci¬ 
sion—otherwise it will neither be able to resist evil 
nor to follow 7 good. Decision gives the power of 
standing firmly, when to yield, however slightly, 
might be only the first step in a downhill course to 
ruin. 

Calling upon others for help in forming a deci¬ 
sion is worse than useless. A man must so train his 
habits as to rely upon his own powers and depend 
upon his own courage in moments of emergency. 
Plutarch tells of a King of Macedon who, in the midst 
of an action, withdrew into the adjoining town under 
pretence of sacrificing to Hercules; whilst his oppo¬ 
nent Emilius, at the same time that he implored the 
Divine Aid, sought for victory, sword in hand, and 
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won the battle. And so it ever is in the actions of 
daily life. 

Many arc the valiant purposes formed, that end 
merely in words; deeds intended, that are never 
done; designs projected, that are never begun ; and 
all for want of a little courageous decision. Better 
far the silent tongue but the eloquent deed. For in 
life and in business, dispatch is better than discourse; 
and the shortest answer of all is, Doing. “ In matters 
of great concern, and w’hich must be done,” says 
Tillotson, “ there is no surer argument of a weak mind 
than irresolution—to be undetermined when the case 
is so plain and the necessity so urgent. To be always 
intending to live a new life, but never to find time 
to set about it—this is as if a man should put off 
eating and drinking and sleeping from one day to 
another, until he is starved and destroyed.” 

There needs also the exercise of no small degree 
of moral courage to resist the corrupting influences 
of what is called “ Society.” Although “ Mrs. 
Grundy ” may be a very vulgar and commonplace 
personage, her influence is nevertheless prodigious. 
Most men, but especially women, are the moral slaves 
of the class or caste to which they belong. There ’s 
a sort of unconscious conspiracy existing amongst them 
against each other’s individuality. Each circle and 
section, each rank and class, has its respective customs 
and observances, to which conformity is required at 
the rit.k of being tabooed. Some are immured within 
a bastile of fashion, others of custom, others of opini¬ 
on ; and few there are who have the courage to think 
outside their sect, to act outside their party, and to 
step out into the free air of individual thought and 
action. We dress, and eat, and follow fashion. 
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though it may he at the risk of debt, ruin, and misery ; 
living not so much according to our means, as accord¬ 
ing to the superstitious observances of our class. 
Though we may speak contemptuously of the Indians 
who flatten their heads, and of the Chinese who cramp 
their toes, we have only to look at the deformities of 
fashion amongst ourselves, to see that the reign of 
“ Mrs. Grundy ” is universal. 

But moral cowardice is exhibited quite as much in 
public as in private life. Snobbism is not confined to 
the toadying of the rich, but is quite as often display¬ 
ed in the toadying of the poor. Formerly, sycophancy 
showed itself in not daring to speak the truth to those 
in high places: but in these days it rather shows itself 
in not oaring to speak the truth to those in low places. 
Now that “ the masses ” exercise political power, 
there is a growing tendency to fawn upon them, to 
flatter them, and to speak nothing but smooth words 
to them. They are credited with virtues which they 
themselves know they do not possess. The public 
enunciation of wholesome because disagreeable truths 
is avoided ; and, to win their favour, sympathy is often 
pretended for views, the carrying out of which in 
practice is known to be hopeless. 

It is not the man of the noblest character—the 
highest-cultured and best-conditioned man—whose 
favour is now sought, so much as that of the lowest 
man, the least-cultured and worst-conditioned man, 
because his vote is usually that of the majority. Even 
men of rank, wealth, and education are seen prostrat¬ 
ing themselves before the ignorant, whose votes are 
thus to be got. They are ready to be unprincipled 
and unjust rather than unpopular. It is so much 
easier for some men to stoop, to bow, and to flatter, 
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than to he manly, resolute, and magnanimous; and 
to yield to prejudices than run counter to them. It 
requires strength and courage to swim against the 
stream, while any dead fish can float with it. 

This servile pandering to popularity has been 
rapidly on the increase of late years, and its tendency 
has been to lower and degrade the character of public 
men. Consciences have become more elastic. There 
is now one opinion for the chamber, and another for 
the platform. Prejudices are pandered to in public, 
which in private are despised. Bretendcd conversions 
—which invariably jump with party interests—are 
more sudden ; and even hypocrisy now appears to be 
scarcely thought discreditable. 

The same moral cowardice extends downwards as 
well as upwards. The action and reaction are equal. 
Hypocrisy and timeserving above are accompanied 
by hypocrisy and timeserving below. Where men 
of high standing have not the courage of their opini¬ 
ons, what is to be expected from men of low standing? 
They will only follow such examples as are set before 
them. They too will skulk, and dodge, and prevaric¬ 
ate— be ready to speak one way and act another—just 
like their betters. Give them but a sealed box, or 
some hole-and-corner to hide their act in, and thev 
will then, forsooth, enjoy their “ liberty ” ! 

Popularity, as won in these days, is by no means 
a presumption in a man’s favour, but is quite as often 
a presumption against him. “ No man,” says the 
Russian proverb, “ can rise to honour who is cursed 
with a stiff backbone.” But the backbone of the pop¬ 
ularity hunter is of gristle; and he has no difficulty 
in stooping and bending himself in any direction to 
.catch the breath of popular applause. 
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Where popularity is won by fawning upon the 
people, by withholding the truth from them, by writ¬ 
ing and speaking down to the lowest tastes, and, still 
worse, by appeals to class-hatred, such a popularity 
must be simply contemptible in the sight of all honest 
men. Jeremy Bentham, speaking of a well-known 
public character, said : “ His creed of politics results 
less from love of the many than from hatred of the 
few ; it is too much under the influence of selfish and 
dissocial affection.” To how many men in our own 
day might not the same description apply? 

Men of sterling character have the courage to 
speak the truth, even when it is unpopular. It was 
said of Colonel Hutchinson by his w'ife, that he never 
sought after popular applause, or prided himself on 
it : “ He more delighted to do well than to be praised, 
and never set vulgar commendations at such a rate 
as to act contrary to his own conscience or reason for 
the obtaining them ; nor would he forbear a good ac¬ 
tion which he was bound to, though all the world 
disliked it; for he ever looked on things as they were 
in themselves, not through the dim spectacles of vul¬ 
gar estimation.” 

“ Popularity, in the lowest and most common 
sense,” said Sir John Pakington, on a recent occa¬ 
sion, “ is not worth the having. Do your duty to 
the best of your power, win the approbation of your 
own conscience, and popularity, in its best and highest 
sense, is sure to follow’.” 

When Richard Lovell Edgeworth, towards the 
close ol his life, became very popular in his neigh¬ 
bourhood, he said one day to his daughter : “ Maria, 
I am growing dreadfully popular; I shall be good for 
nothing soon; a man cannot be good for anything 
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who is very popular.” Probably he had in his mind 
at the time the Gospel curse of the popular man, 
“ Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well of 
you ! for so did their fathers to the false prophets.” 

Intellectual intrepidity is one of the vital condi¬ 
tions of independence and self-reliance of character. 
A man must have the courage to he himself, and not 
the shadow or the echo of another. He must exercise 
his own powers, think his own thoughts, and speak 
his own sentiments. H e must elaborate his own opi 
nions, and form his own convictions. It has been 
said that he who dare not form an opinion, must be 1 
coward; he who will not, must be an idler; he who 
cannot, must be a fool. 

But it is precisely in this element of intrepidity 
that so many persons of promise fall short, and dis¬ 
appoint the expectations of their friends. They march 
up to the scene of action, but at every step their 
courage oozes out. They want the requisite decision, 
courage, and perseverance. They calculate the risks, 
and weigh the chances, until the opportunity for 
effective effort has passed, it may be never to 
return. 

Men are bound to speak the truth in the love of 
it. “ 1 had rather suffer,” said John Pym, the Com¬ 
monwealth man, “ for speaking the truth, than that 
the truth should suffer for want of my speaking.'’ 
When ;• man’s convictions are honestly formed, after 
fair and full consideration, he is justified in striving 
by all fair means to bring them into action. There 
are certain states of society and conditions of affairs 
in which a man is bound to speak out, and be anta¬ 
gonistic—when conformity is not only a weakness, 
but a sin Great e v ils arc in some cases only to be 
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met by resistance; they cannot be wept down, but 
must be battled down. 

The honest man is naturally antagonistic to fraud, 
the truthful man to lying, the justice-loving man to 
oppression, the pure-minded man to vice and iniquity. 
They have to do battle with these conditions, and if 
possible overcome them. Such men have in all ages 
represented the moral force of the world. Inspired 
by benevolence and sustained by courage, they have 
been the mainstays of all social renovation and pro¬ 
gress. But for their.continuous antagonism to evil 
conditions, the world were for the most part given 
over to the dominion of selfishness and vice. All 
the great reformers and martyrs were antagonistic 
men—enemies to falsehood and evil-doing. The 
Apostles themselves were an organized band of social 
antagonists, who contended with pride, selfishness, 
superstition, and irreligion. And in our own time the 
lives of such men as Clarkson and Granville Sharpe, 
Father Mathew and Richard Cobden, inspired by 
singleness of purpose, have shown what high-minded 
social antagonism can effect. 

It is the strong and courageous men who lead and 
guide and rule the world. The weak and timid leave 
no trace behind them; whilst the life of a single up¬ 
right and energetic man is like a track of light. His 
example is remembered and appealed to; and his 
thoughts, his spirit, and his courage continue to be 
the inspiration of succeeding generations. 

It is energy—the central element of which is will 
—that produces the miracles of enthusiasm in all ages. 
Everywhere it is the mainspring of what is called 
force of character, and the sustaining power of all great 
action. In a righteous cause the determined man 
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stands upon his courage as upon a granite block; and, 
like David, he will go forth to meet Goliath, strong 
in heart though an host be encamped against him. 

Men often conquer difficulties because they feel, 
they can. Their confidence in themselves inspires the 
confidence of others. When Caesar was at sea, and 
ri storm began to rage, the captain of the ship which 
carried him became unmanned by fear “ What art 
thou afiaid of?” cried the great captain; “ thy vessel 
carries Caesar!” The courage of the brave man is 
contagious, and carries others along with it. His 
stronger nature awes weaker natures into silence, or 
inspires them with his own will and purpose. 

The persistent man will not be baffled or repulsed 
by opposition Diogenes, desirous of becoming the 
disciple of Antisthenes, went and offered himself to 
the cynic. He was refused. Diogenes still persisting, 
the cynic raised his knotty staff, and threatened to 
strike him if he did not depart. “Strike!” said 
Diogenes; “ you will not find a stick hard enough to 
conquer my perseverance.” Antisthenes, overcome, 
had no. another word to say, but forthwith accepted 
him as his pupil. 

Energy of temperament, with a moderate degree 
of wisdom, will carry a mar. further than any amount 
of intellect without it. Energy makes the man of 
practical ability. It gives him vis, force, momentum. 
It is the active motive power of character; and, if 
combined with sagacity and self-possession, will enable 
'* man to employ his powers to the best advantage in 
all the affairs of life. 

Hence it is that, inspired by energy of purpose, 
men of comparatively mediocre powers have often 
ieen enabled to accomplish such extraordinary results. 
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For the men who have most powerfully influenced the 
world have not been so much men of genius as men 
of strong convictions and enduring capacity for work, 
impelled by irresistible energy and invincible deter¬ 
mination : such men, for example, ns were Mahomet, 
Luther, Knox, Calvin, Loyola, and Wesley. 

Courage, combined with energy and persever¬ 
ance, will overcome difficulties apparently insur¬ 
mountable. It gives force and impulse to effort, and 
does not permit it to retreat. Tyndall said of Fara¬ 
day, that “ in his warm moments he formed a reso¬ 
lution, and jn his cool ones he made that resolution 
good.” Perseverance, working in the right direction, 
grows with time, and when steadily practised, even by 
the most humble, will rarely fail of its reward. Trust¬ 
ing in the help of others is of comparatively little use. 
When one of Michael Angelo’s principal patrons died, 
he said : “ I begin to understand that the promises of 
the world are for the most part vain phantoms, and 
that to confide in one’s self, and become something 
of worth and value, is the best and safest course.” 

Courage is by no means incompatible with tend¬ 
erness. On the contrary, gentleness and tenderness 
have been found to characterize the men, not less than 
the women, who have done the most courageous 
deeds. Sir Charles Napier gave up sporting, because 
he could not bear to hurt dumb creatures. The same 
gentleness and tenderness characterized his brother. 
Sir William, the historian of the Peninsular War. 
Such also was the character of Sir James Outram, 
pronounced by Sir Charles Napier to be 
” Bayard of India,”—one of the bravest 
and yet gentlest of men; respectful and rever¬ 
ent to women, tender to children, helpful of the weak, 
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stern to the corrupt, hut kindly as summer to the 
honest and deserving. Moreover, he was himself as 
honest as day, and as pure as virtue. Of him it might 
be said with truth, what Fulke Greville said of Sidney : J 
“ He was a true model of worth—a man fit for con¬ 
quest, reformation, plantation, or what action soever 
is the greatest and hardest among men; his chief endi 
withal being above all things the good of his fellows, 
and the service of his sovereign and country.” 

When Edward the Black Prince won the Battle 
of Poictiers, in which he took, prisoner the French 
king and his son, he entertained them in the evening 
at a banquet, when he insisted on waiting upon and 
serving them at table. The gallant prince’s knightly 
courtesy and demeanour won the hearts of his captives 
as completely as his valour had won their persons; 
for, notwithstanding his youth, Edward was a true 
knight, the first and bravest of his time—a noble pat¬ 
tern and example of chivalry; his two mottoes, 
Hochmuth ’ and ‘ Ich dien ’ (high spirit and rever¬ 
ent service), not inaptly expressing his prominent and 
pervading qualities. 

It is the courageous man who can best afford to 
be generous ; or, rather, it is his nature to be so. When 
Fairfax, at the Battle of Naseby, seized the colours 
from an ensign whom he had struck down in the fight, 
he handed them to a common soldier to take care of. 
The soldier, unable to resist the temptation, boasted 
to his comrades that he had himself seized the colours, 
and tlu. boast was repeated to Fairfax. “ Let him 
retain the honour,” said the commander; “ I have 
enough beside.” 

So when Douglas, at the Battle of Bannockburn, 
saw Randolph, his rival, outnumbered and ap- 
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parcntly overpowered by the enemy, he prepared to 
hasten to his assistance; but, seeing that Randolph 
was already driving them back, he cried out, “ Hold 
and halt ! We are come too late to aid them; let 
us not lesson the victory they have won by affecting 
"to claim a share in it.” 

Quite as chivalrous, though in a very different 
field of action, was the conduct of Laplace to the 
young philosopher Biot, when the latter had read to 
the French Academy his paper, “ Sur les Equations 
aux Differences Melees.” The assembled savants, at 
its close, felicitated the reader of the paper on his 
originality. Monge was delighted at his success. 
Laplace also praised him for the clearness of his de¬ 
monstrations, and invited Biot to accompany him 
home. Arrived there, Laplace took from a closet in 
his study a paper, yellow with age, and handed it to 
the young philosopher. To Biot’s surprise, he found 
that it contained the solutions, all worked out, for 
which he had just gained so much applause. With 
rare magnanimity, Laplace withheld all knowledge of 
the circumstance from Biot until the latter had ini¬ 
tiated his reputation before the Academy; moreover, 
he enjoined him to silence; and the incident would 
have remained a secret had not Biot himself publish¬ 
ed ir, some fifty years afterwards. 

An incident is related of a French artisan, ex¬ 
hibiting the same characteristic of self-sacrifice in 
another form. In front of a lofty house in course 
of erection at Paris was the usual scaffold, loaded with 
men and materials. The scaffold, being too weak, 
suddenly broke down, and the men upon it were pre¬ 
cipitated to the ground—all except two, a young man 
and a middle-aged one, who hung on to a narrow 
10 
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ledge, which trembled under their weight, and was 
evidently on the point of giving way. “ Pierre,” 
cried the elder of the two, “ let go; I am the father 
of a family.” “ C’est juste ! ” said Pierre; and, in¬ 
stantly letting go his hold, he fell and was killed on 
the spot. The father of the family was saved. 

The brave man is magnanimous as well as gentle 
He does not take even an enemy at a disadvantage, 
nor strike a man when he is down and unable to de¬ 
fend himself. Even in the midst of deadly strife such 
instances of generosity have not been uncommon. 
Thus, at the Battle of Dettingen, during the heat of 
the action, a squadron of French cavalry charged an 
English regiment; but when the young French offi¬ 
cer who led them, and was about to attack the Eng¬ 
lish leader, observed that he had only one arm, with 
which he held his birdie, the Frenchman saluted him 
courteously with his sword and passed on. 

It is related of Charles V, that after the siege and 
capture of Wittenburg by the Imperialist army, the 
monarch went to see the tomb of Luther. While 
reading the inscription on it, one of the servile cour¬ 
tiers who accompanied him proposed to open the 
grave, and give the ashes of the “ heretic ” to the 
winds. The monarch’s cheek flushed with honest 
indignation : “ I war not with the dead,” said he; 

“ let this place be respected.” 

The portrait which the great heathen, Aristotle, 
drew ol the Magnanimous Man—in other words, the 
True Gentleman—more than two thousand years 
ago, is as faithful now as it was then. “ The mag¬ 
nanimous man,” he said, “ will behave with modera¬ 
tion under both good fortune and bad. He will 
know how to be exalted and how to be abased. He 
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will neither be delighted with success nor grieved by 
failure. He will neither shun danger nor seek it, for 
there are few things which he cares for. He is re¬ 
ticent, and somewhat slow of speech, but speaks his 
( mind openly and boldly when occasion calls for it. 
He is apt to admire, for nothing is great to him. He 
overlooks injuries. He is not given to talk about 
himself or about others; for he does not care that 
he himself should be praised, or that other people 
should be blamed. lie does not cry out about trifles, 
and craves help from none.” 

On the.other hand, mean men admire meanly. 
They have neither modesty, generosity, nor magna¬ 
nimity. They are ready to take advantage of the 
weakness or defencelessness of others, especially 
where they have themselves succeeded, by unscrupul¬ 
ous methods, in climbing to positions of authority. 
Snobs in high places are always much less tolerable 
than snobs of low degree, because they have more 
frequent opportunities of making their want of manli¬ 
ness feit. They assume greater airs, and are preten¬ 
tious in all that they do; and the higher their eleva¬ 
tion, the more conspicuous is the incongruity of their 
position. “ The higher the monkey climbs,” says 
the proverb, “ the more he shows his tail.” 

Much depends on the way in which a thing -s 
done. An act which might be taken as a kindness if 
done ii. a generous spirit, when done in a grudging 
spirit, may be felt as stingy, if not harsh and even 
■cruel. When Ben Jonson lay sick and in poverty, 
the king sent him-a paltry message, accompanied by 
a gratuity. The sturdy, plainspoken poet’s rep I v 
was : “ I suppose he sends me this because I live in 
an alley; tell him his soul lives in a.i alley.” 
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From what wc have said, it will be obvious that 
to be of an enduring and courageous spirit is of great 
importance in the formation of character. It is n 
source not only of usefulness in life, but of happiness.. 
On the other hand, to be of a timid and, still more,, 
of a cowardly nature, is one of the greatest mis¬ 
fortunes. A wise man was accustomed to say that 
one of the principal objects he aimed at in the educa¬ 
tion of his sons and daughters was to train them in 
the habit of fearing nothing so much as fear. And 
the habit of avoiding fear is, doubtless, capable of 
being trained like any other habit, such *is the habit 
of attention, of diligence, of study, or of cheerful¬ 
ness. 

Much of the fear that exists is the offspring of 
imagination, which creates the images of evils which 
may happen, but perhaps rarely do. Thus many 
persons who are capable of summoning up courage 
enough to grapple with and overcome real dangers, 
are paralysed or thrown into consternation by those 
which are imaginary. Unless the imagination be 
held under strict discipline, we are prone to meet 
evils more than half-way—to suffer them by forc- 
stalment, and to assume the burdens which wc our¬ 
selves create. 

Education in courage is not usually included 
amongst the branches of female training, and yet it 
is really of much greater importance than either 
music, French, or the use of the globes. Contrary 
to the view of Sir Richard Steele, that women should 
be characterized by a “ tender fear,” and ** an in¬ 
feriority which makes her lovely,” we would have 
women educated in resolution and courage, 
as a means of rendering them more helpful. 
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more self-reliant, and vastly more useful and 
happy. 

There is, indeed, nothing attractive in timidity, 
nothing lovable in fear. All weakness, whether of 
mind or body, is equivalent to deformity, and the 
• reverse of interesting. Courage is graceful and 
dignified, whilst fear, in any form, is mean and re¬ 
pulsive. Yet the utmost tenderness and gentleness 
are consistent with courage. Ary Scheffer, the artist, 
once wrote to his daughter: “ Dear daughter, 

strive to be of good courage, to be gentle-hearted; 
these are the true qualities for woman. ‘ Troubles ’ 
everybody fnust expect. There is but one way of 
looking at fate—whatever that be whether blessings 
or afflictions—to behave with dignity under both. 
We must not lose heart, or it will be the worse both 
for ourselves and for those whom we love. To 
struggle, and again and again to renew the conflict— 
this is life’s inheritance.” 

In sickness and sorrow, none are braver and less 
complaining sufferers than women. Their courage, 
where their hearts are concerned, is indeed pro¬ 
verbial. Experience has proved that women 
can be as enduring as men, under the 
heaviest trials and calamities; but too little 
pains are taken to teach them to endure 
petty terrors and frivolous vexations with fortitude. 
Such little miseries, if petted and indulged, quickly 
run into sickly sensibility, and become the bane of 
their life, keeping themselves and those about them 
in a state of chronic discomfort. 

The best corrective of this condition of mind is 
wholesome moral and mental discipline. Mental 
strength is as necessary for the development of 
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woman’s character as of man’s. It gives her capacity 
t<. deal with the affairs of life, and presence of mind, 
which enables her to act with vigour and effect in 
moments of emergency. Character, in a woman as 
in a man, will always he found the best safeguard of 
virtue, the best nurse of religion, the best corrective 
of Time. Personal beauty soon passes; but beauty 
of mind and character increases in attractiveness the 
older it grows. 

Ben Johnson gives a striking portraiture of a 
noble woman in these lines : 

I men tit she should be courteous, facile, sweef. 

Free from that solemn \ ice of greatness, pride; 

I meant each softed virtue there should meet, 

Fit in that softer bosom to abide. 

Only a learned and a manly soul, 

J purposed her, that should with even powers, 
llie roek, the spindle, and the shears control 
Of destiny, and spin her own free hours. 


The courage of woman is not the less true be¬ 
cause it is for the most part passive. It is not en¬ 
couraged by the cheers of the world, for it is mostly 
exhibited in the quiet recesses of private life. Yet 
there are cases of heroic patience and endurance on 
the part of women which occasionally come to the 
light of day. One of the most celebrated instances 
in history is that of Gertrude von der Wart. Her 
husband, falsely accused of being an accomplice in 
the murder of the Emperor Albert, was condemned 
to the most frightful of all punishments—to be broken 
alive on the wheel. With the most profound con¬ 
viction of her husband’s innocence, the faithful 
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woman stood by his side to the last, watching over 
him during two days and nights, braving the empress’s 
anger and the inclemency of the weather, in the hope 
of contributing to soothe his dying agonies. 

But women have not only distinguished them- 
•selves for their passive courage : impelled by affec¬ 
tion, or the sense of duty, they have occasionally be¬ 
come heroic. When the band of conspirators who 
sought the life of James II of Scotland burst into his 
lodgings at Perth, the king called to the ladies, who 
were in the chamber outside his room, to keep the 
door as well as they could, and give him time to 
escape. The conspirators had previously destroyed 
the locks of the doors so that the keys could not be 
turned; and when they reached the ladies’ apartment, 
it was found that the bar also had been removed. 
But, on hearing them approach, the brave Catherine 
Douglas, with the hereditary courage of her family, 
boldly thrust her arm across the door instead of the 
bar; and held it there until, her arm being broken, 
the conspirators burst into the room with drawn 
swords and daggers, overthrowing the ladies, who, 
though unarmed, still endeavoured to resist them. 

The defence of Lathom House by Charlotte dc 
la Tremouille, the worthy descendant of William of 
Nassu and Admiral Coligny, was another striking 
instance of heroic bravery on the part of a noble 
woman. When summoned by the Parliamentary 
forces to surrender, she declared that she had been 
entrusted by her husband with the defence of the 
house, and that she could not give it up without her 
dear lord’s orders, but trusted in God for protection 
and deliverance. In her arrangements for the de¬ 
fence, she is described as having “ left nothing with 
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her eye to be excused afterwards by fortune or negli¬ 
gence, and added to her former patience a most resolv¬ 
ed fortitude.” The brave lady held her house and 
home good against the enemy for a whole year— 
during three months of which the place was strictly 
besieged and bombarded—until at length the siege was 
raised, after a most gallant defence, by the advance of 
the Royalist army. 

Nor can we forget the courage of Lady Franklin, 
who persevered to the last, when the hopes of all 
others had died out, in prosecuting the search after 
the Franklin Expedition. On the occasion of the 
Royal Geographical Society determining to award 
the * Founder’s Medal ’ to Lady Franklin, Sir 
Roderick Murchison observed, that in the course of 
a long friendship with her, he had abundant oppor¬ 
tunities of observing and testing the sterling qualities 
of a woman who had proved herself worthy of the 
admiration of mankind. “ Nothing daunted by 
failure after failure, through twelve long years of hope 
deferred, she had persevered, with a singleness of pur¬ 
pose and a sincere devotion which were truly unpara¬ 
lleled. And now that her one last expedition of the 
Fox, under the gallant M’Clintock, had realized the 
two great facts—that her husb-'nd had traversed wide 
seas unknown to former navigators, and died in dis¬ 
covering a north-west passage—then, surely, the ad¬ 
judication of the medal would be hailed by the nation 
as one of the many recompences to which the widow 
of the illustrious Franklin was so eminently entitled.” 

But that devotion to duty which marks the heroic 
character has more often been exhibited by women 
in deeds of charity and mercy. The greater part of 
these are never known, for they are done in private, 
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•out of the public sight, and for the mere love of doing 
good. Where fame has come to them, because of the 
success which has attended their labours in a more 
general sphere, it has come unsought and unexpected, 
and is often felt as a burden. Who has not heard of 
•Mrs. Fry and Miss Carpenter as prison visitors and 
reformers; of Mrs. Chisholm and Miss Nightingale 
and Miss Garrett as apostles of hospital nursing? 

That these women should have emerged from the 
sphere of private and domestic life to become lead¬ 
ers in philanthropy, indicates no small degree of moral 
courage on their part; for to women, above all others, 
quiet and e:tse and retirement are most natural and 
welcome. Very few women step beyond the boun¬ 
daries of home in search of a larger field of usefulness. 
Put when they have desired one, they have had no 
difficulty in finding it. The ways in which men and 
women can help their neighbours arc innumerable. 
It needs but the willing heart and ready hand. Most 
of the philanthropic workers we have named, how¬ 
ever, have scarcely been influenced by choice. The 
duty lay in their way—it seemed to be the nearest to 
them—and they set about doing it without desire for 
fame, or any other reward but the approval of their 
own conscience. 

Among prison visitors, the name of Sarah Martin 
is much less known than that of Mrs. Fry, although 
she prececded her in the work. How she was led to 
undertake it, furnishes at the same time an illustration 
of womanly irue-heartedness and genuine womanly 
courage. 

Sarah Martin w*as the daughter of poor parents, 
and was left an orphan at an early age. 
She was brought up by her grandmother, at 
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Caistor, near Yarmouth, and earned her living 
by going out to families as assistant-dressmaker, 
at a shilling a day. In 1819, a woman was 
tried and sentenced to imprisonment in Yarmouth 
Gaol, for cruelly beating and ill-using her child, and 
her crime became the talk of the town. The young 
dressmaker was much impressed by the report of the 
trial, and the desire entered her mind of visiting the 
woman in gaol, and trying to reclaim her. She had 
often before, on passing the walls of the borough gaol, 
felt impelled to seek admission, with the object of 
visiting the inmates, reading the Scriptures to them, 
and endeavouring to lead them back t6 the society 
whose laws they had violated. 

At length she could not resist her impulse to visit 
the imprisoned mother. She entered the gaol-porch, 
lifted the knocker, and asked the gaoler for admission. 
For some reason or other she was refused; but she 
returned, repeated her request, and this time she was 
admitted. The culprit mother shortly stood before 
her. When Sarah Martin told the motive of her visit, 
the criminal burst into tears, and thanked her. Those 
tears and thanks shaped the whole course of Sarah 
Martin’s after-life; and the poor seamstress, while 
maintaining herself by her needle, continued to spend 
her leisure hours in visiting the prisoners, and endea¬ 
vouring to alleviate their condition. She constituted 
herself their chaplain and schoolmistress, for at that 
time they had neither; she read to them from the 
Scriptures, and taught them to read and write. She 
gave up an entire day in the week for this purpose, 
besides Sundays, as well as other intervals of spare 
time—“ feeling,” she says, “ that the blessing of God 
was upon me.” She taught the women to knit, to 
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sew, and to cut out; the sale of the articles enabling 
her to buy other materials, and to continue the indus¬ 
trial education thus begun. She also taught the men 
to make straw hats, men’s and boys’ caps, grey cotton 
shirts, and even patchwork—anything to keep them 
out of idleness, and from preying on their own 
thoughts. Out of the earnings of the prisoners in 
this, way, she formed a fund, which she applied to 
furnishing them with work on their discharge; thus 
enabling them ugain to begin the world honestly, and 
at. the tame time affording her, as she herself says, 
“ the advantage of observing their conduct.” 

By attending too exclusively to this prison work, 
however, Sarah Martin’s dressmaking business fell off ; 
and the question arose with her, whether in order to 
recover her business she was to suspend her prison 
work. But her decision had already been made. “ I 
had counted the cost,” she said “ and my mind was 
made up. If, whilst imparting truth to others, l be¬ 
came exposed to temporal want, the privations so 
momentary to an individual would not admit of com¬ 
parison with following the Lord, in thus administer¬ 
ing to others.” She now devoted six or seven hours 
every day 10 the prisoners, converting what would 
otherwise have been a scene of dissolute idleness into 
a hive of orderly industry. Newly admitted prison¬ 
ers were sometimes refractory, but her persistent 
gentleness eventually won their respect and co-opera¬ 
tion. Men old in years and crime, pert London pick¬ 
pockets, depraved boys and dissolute sailors, profligate 
women, smugglers, poachers, and the promiscuous 
horde of criminals which usually fill the gaol of a sea¬ 
port and country town, all submitted to the benign in¬ 
fluence of this good woman; and under her eyes they 
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might he seen, for the first time in their lives, striv¬ 
ing to hold a pen, or to master the characters in a 
penny primer. She entered into their confidences— 
watched, wept, prayed, and felt for all by turns. She 
strengthened their good resolutions, cheered the 
hopeless and despairing, and endeavoured to put all, 
and hold all, in the right road of amendment. 

For more than twenty years this good and true¬ 
hearted woman pursued her noble course, with little 
.encouragement, and not much help; almost her only 
means of subsistence consisting in an annual income 
of ten or twelve pounds left by her grandmother, 
eked out by her little earnings at dressmaking. Dur¬ 
ing the iast two years of her ministrations, the borough 
magistrates of Yarmouth, knowing that her self-im¬ 
posed labours saved them the expense of a school¬ 
master and chaplain (which they had become bound 
by law to appoint), made a proposal to her of an 
annual salary of £12 a year; but they did it in so in¬ 
delicate a manner as greatly to wound her sensitive 
feelings. She shrank from becoming the salaried 
official of the corporation, and bartering for money 
those services which had throughout been labours of 
love. But the Gaol Committee coarsely informed 
her, "that if they permitted her to visit the prison she 
must submit to their terms, or be excluded.” For 
two years, therefore, she received the salary of £12 a 
year—the acknowledgement of the Yarmouth corpo¬ 
ration for her services as goal chaplain and school¬ 
mistress ! She was now, however, becoming old and 
infirm, and the unhealthy atmosphere of the gaol did 
much towards finally disabling her. While she lay 
on her deathbed, she resumed the exercise of a talent 
she had occasionally practised before in her moments 
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of leisure—the composition of sacred poetry. As 
works of art, they may not excite admiration; yet 
never were verses written truer in spirit, or fuller of 
Christian love. But her own life was a nobler poem 
than any she ever wrote—full of true courage, per¬ 
severance, charity, and wisdom. It was indeed a- 
commentary upon her own words : 

The high desire that others may be blest 

Savours of heaven. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Self-Control. 

Honour and profit do not always lie in the same sack. 

—George Jlerbeit. 

The government of one’s self is the only true freedom for the 
irdi\idiial. Frvdcruk Perthes. 

h is in length of patience and endurance and forbearance, that K> 
iniieli of what is good in mankind and womankind is shown. 

m —A it It nr Helps . 

Temperance, proof 
Against all trials; industry severe 
And contain as the motion of the day; 

Stern self-denial round him spread, with shade 
Tint might be deemed forbidding, did not there 
All generous feelings flourish and rejoice; 

Forbearance, charity in deed and thought. 

And resolution competent to take 
Out of the bosom of simplicity 

All that her holy customs recommend.-* Wordsworth. 

S ELF-CONTROL is only courage under another* 
form. It may almost he regarded as the pri¬ 
mary essence of character. It is in virtue of this 
quality ihat Shakespeare defines man as a being 
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“looking before and after.” It forms the chief distinc¬ 
tion between man and the mere animal; and, indeed, 
there can be no true manhood without it. 

Self-control at the root of all the virtues. Let 
a man give the reins to his impulses and passions, 
’and from that moment he yields up his moral free¬ 
dom. He is carried along the current of life, and be¬ 
comes the slave of his strongest desire for the time 
being. 

To be morally free—to be more than an animal 
—man must be able to resist instinctive impulse, and 
this can only be done by the exercise of self-control. 
Thus it is this power which constitutes the real dis¬ 
tinction between a physical and a moral life, and that 
forms the primary basis of individual character. 

In the Bible praise is given, not to the strong man 
who “ taketh a city,” but to the stronger man who 
“ ruleth his own spirit.” This stronger man is he 
who, by discipline, exercises a constant control over 
his thoughts, his speech, and his acts. Nine-tenths of 
the vicious desires that degrade society, and which, 
when indulged, swell into the crimes that disgrace it, 
would shrink into insignificance before the advance 
of valiant self-discipline, self-respect, and self-control. 
By the watchful exercise of these virtues, purity of 
heart and mind become habitual, and the character is 
built up in chastity, virtue, and temperance. 

The best support of character will always be found 
in habit, which, according as the will is directed rightly 
or wrongly, as the case may be, will prove cither a 
benignant ruler or a cruel despot. We may be its 
willing subject on the one hand, or its servile slave on 
the other. It may help us on the road to good, or it 
may hurry us on the road to ruin. 
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Habit is formed by careful training. And it is 
astonishing how much can be accomplished by sys¬ 
tematic discipline and drill. See how, for instance, 
out of the most unpromising materials—such as rough* 
picked up in the streets, or raw, unkempt country 
lads taken from the plough—steady discipline and 
drill will bring out the unsuspected qualities of cour¬ 
age, endurance, and self-sacrifice; and how, in the field 
of battle, or even on the more trying occasions of perils 
by sea—such as the burning of the Sarah Sands or the 
wreck of the Birkenhead —such men, carefully discip¬ 
lined, will exhibit the unmistakable characteristics of 
true bravery and heroism ! 

Nor is moral discipline and drill less influential 
in the formation of character. Without it, there will 
be no proper system and order in the regulation of the 
life. Upon it depends the cultivation of the sense of 
self-respect, the education of the habit of obedience, 
the development of the idea of duty. The most self- 
reliant, self-governing man is always under discipline : 
and the more perfect the discipline, the higher will 
be his moral condition. He has to drill his desires, 
and keep them in subjection to the higher powers of 
his nature. They must obey the word of command 
of the internal monitor, the conscience—otherwise 
they will be but the mere slaves of their inclinations, 
the sport of feeling and impulse. 

‘‘ In the supremacy of self-control,” says Herbert 
Spencer, “ consists one of the perfections of the ideal 
man. Not to be impulsive—not to be spurred hither 
and thither by each desire that in turn comes upper¬ 
most—but to be self-restrained, self-balanced, govern¬ 
ed by the joint decision of the feelings in council as¬ 
sembled, before whom every action shall have been 
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fully debated and calmly determined—that it is which 
education, moral education at least, strives to pro¬ 
duce.” 

The first seminary of moral discipline, and the 
.best, as we have already shown, is the home; next 
conies the school, and after that the world, the great 
school of practical life. Each is preparatory to the 
other, and what the man or woman becomes, depends 
for the most part upon what has gone before. If they 
have enjoyed the advantage of neither the home nor 
the school, hut have been allowed to grow up untrain¬ 
ed, untaught, and undisciplined, then woe to 
themselves—woe to the society of which they form 
part ! 

The best-regulated home is always that in which 
the discipline is the most perfect, and yet where it is 
the least felt. Moral discipline acts with the force of 
a law of nature. Those subject to it yield themselves 
to it unconsciously: and though it shapes and forms the 
whole character, until the life becomes crystallized in 
habit, the influence thus exercised is for the most part 
unseen and almost unfelt. 

The importance of strict domestic discipline is 
curiously illustrated by a fact mentioned in Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck’s Memoirs, to the following 
effect : that a lady who, with her husband, had in¬ 
spected most of the lunatic asylums of England and 
the Continent, found the most numerous class of 
patients was almost always composed of those who 
had been only children, and whose wills had therefore 
rarely been thwarted or disciplined in early life; whilst 
those who were members of large families, and 
who had been trained in self-discipline, were far less 
frequent victims to the malady. 

11 
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Although the moral character depends in a great 
degree on temperament and on physical health, as 
well as on domestic and early training and the example 
of companions, it is also in the power of each indivi¬ 
dual to regulate, to restrain, and to discipline it by 
watchful and persevering self-control. A competent 
teacher has said of the propensities and habits, that 
they are as teachable as Latin and Greek, while they 
are much more essential to happiness. 

Dr. Johnson, though himself constitutionally 
prone to melancholy, and afflicted by it as few have 
been from his earliest years, said that “ a man’s being 
in a good or bad humour very much depends upon 
his will.” We may train ourselves in a habit of 
patience and contentment on the one hand, or of 
grumbling and discontent on the other. We may 
accustom ourselves to exaggerate small evils and to 
underestimate great blessings. We may even become 
the victims of petty miseries by giving way to them. 
Thus, we may educate ourselves in a happy disposi 
tion, as well as in a morbid one. Indeed, the habit of 
viewing things cheerfully, and of thinking about life 
hopefully, may be made to grow up in us like any 
other habit. It was not an exaggerated estimate of 
Dr. Johnson to say, that the habit of looking at the 
best side of any event is worth far more than a thou¬ 
sand pounds a year. 

The religious man’s life is pervaded by rigid self- 
discipline and self-restraint. He is to be sober and 
vigilant, to eschew evil and do good, to walk in the 
spirit, to be obedient unto death, to withstand in the 
evil day, and having done all, to stand; to wrestle 
.against spiritual wickedness, and against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world; to be rooted and built up 
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In faith, and not to he weary of well-doing; for in due 
season he shall reap, if he faint not. 

The man of business also must needs be subject 
to strict rule and system. Business, like life, is 
pianaged by moral leverage; success in both depend¬ 
ing in no small degree upon that regulation of temper 
and careful self-discipline which give a wise man not 
only a command over himself, but over others. For¬ 
bearance and self-control smooth the road of life, and 
open many ways which would otherwise remain clos¬ 
ed. And so does self-respect: for as men respect 
themselves, so will they usually respect the personality 
of others. 

It is the same in politics as in business. Success 
in that sphere of life is achieved less by talent than by 
temper, less by genius than by character. If a man 
have not self-control, he will lack patience, be want¬ 
ing in tact, and have neither the power of governing 
himself nor of managing others. When the quality 
most needed in a Prime Minister was the subject of 
conversation in the presence of Mr. Pitt, one of the 
speakers said it was “ Eloquence;” another said It 
was “ Knowledge;” and a third said it was “Toil.” 
” No,” said Pitt, “ it is Patience !” And patience 
means self-control, a quality in which he himself was 
superb. His friend George Rose has said of him that 
he never once saw Pitt out of temper. Yet, although 
patience is usually regarded as a ” slow ” virtue, Pitt 
combined with it the most extraordinary readiness, 
vigour, and rapidity of thought as well as action. 

It is by patience and self-control that the truly 
heroic character is perfected. These were among the 


most prominent characteristics of the great Hampden, 
whose noble qualities were generously acknowledged 
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even by his political enemies. Thus Clarendon des¬ 
cribed him as a man of rare temper and modesty,, 
naturally cheerful and vivacious, and, above all, of a 
flowing courtesy. He was kind and intrepid, yet gen¬ 
tle, of unblamable conversation, and his heart glowed 
with love to all men. He was not a man of many 
words, but, being of unimpeachable character, every 
word he uttered carried weight. “ No man had ever 
a greater power over himself. . . . He was very tem¬ 
perate in diet, and a supreme governor over all his 
passions and affections; and he had thereby great 
power over other men’s.” Sir Philip Warwick, an¬ 
other of his political opponents, incidentally describes 
his great influence in a certain debate : “ We had 

eatched at each other’s locks, and sheathed our 
swords in each other’s bowels, had not the sagacity 
and great calmness of Mr. Hampden, by a short 
speech, prevented it, and led us to defer our angrv 
debate until the next morning.” 

A strong temper is not necessarily a bad temper. 
But the stronger the temper, the greater is the need 
of self-discipline and self-control. Dr. Johnson says 
men grow better as they grow older, and improve with 
experience; but this depends upon the width, and 
depth, and generousness of their nature. It is not 
men’s faults that ruin them so much as the manner 
iii which they conduct themselves after the faults have 
been committed. The wise will profit by the suffer¬ 
ing they cause, and eschew them for the future; but 
there are those on whom experience exerts no ripen¬ 
ing influence, and who only grow narrower and bit- 
. tercr and more vicious with time. 

What is called strong temper in a young man often 
indicates a large amount of unripe energy, which will 
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expend itself in useful work if the road be fairly 
opened to it. It is said of Stephen Gerard, a French¬ 
man, who pursued a remarkably successful career in 
the United States, that when he heard of a clerk with 
a strong temper, he would readily take him into his 
employment, and set him to work in a room by him¬ 
self; Gerard being of opinion that such persons were 
the best workers, and that their energy would expend 
itself in work if removed from the temptation to 
quarrel. 

Strong temper may only mean a strong and ex¬ 
citable will. # Uncontrolled, it displays itself in fitful 
outbreaks of passion; but controlled and held in sub¬ 
jection —like steam pent-up within the organized 
mechanism of a steam-engine, the use of which is re¬ 
gulated and controlled by side-valves and governors 
and levers -it may become a source of energetic power 
and usefulness. Hence, some of the greatest charac¬ 
ters in history have been men of strong temper, but 
of equally strong determination to hold their motive 
power under strict regulation and control. 

The famous Earl of Strafford was of an extremely 
choleric and passionate nature, and had great strug¬ 
gles with himself in his endeavours to control his tem¬ 
per. Referring to the advice of one of his friends, 
old Secretary Cooke, who was honest enough to tell 
him of his weakness, and to caution him against in¬ 
dulging it, he wrote : “ You gave me a good lesson 
to be patient; and, indeed, my years and natural in¬ 
clinations give me heat more than enough, which, 
however, I trust more experience shall cool, 
and a watch over myself in time altogether overcome; 
in the meantime, in this at least it will set forth itself 
more pardonable, because my earnestness shall ever 
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he for the honour, justice, and profit of my master: 
and it is not always anger, hut the misapplying of it, 
that is the vice so hlamahle, and of disadvantage to 
those that let themselves loose thereunto.” 

Cromwell, also, is described as having heen of ? 
wayward and violent temper in his youth - cross, 
untractable, and masterless—with a vast quantity of 
youthful energy, which exploded in a variety of youth¬ 
ful mischiefs. He even obtained the reputation of a 
roisterer in his native town, and seemed to be rapidly 
going to the bad, when religion, in one of its most, 
rigid forms, laid hold upon his strong nature, and sub¬ 
jected it to the iron discipline of Calvinism. An en¬ 
tirely new’ direction w'as thus given to his energy of 
temperament, which forced an outlet for itself into 
public life, and eventually became the dominating 
influence in England for a period of nearly twenty 
years. 

The heroic princes of the House of Nassau were 

all distinguished for the same qualities of self-control, 

self-denial, and determination of purpose. William 

the Silent w’as so called, not because he was a taciturn 

man—for he was an eloquent and powerful speaker 

where eloquence was necessary—but because he was a 

man who could hold his tongue when it was wisdom 

not to speak, and because he carefully kept his own 

counsel when to have revealed it might have been 

dangerous to the liberties of his country. He was so 

gentle and conciliatory his manner that his enemies 

even described him as timid and pusillanimous. Yet, 

when the time for action came, his courage was heroic, 

his determination unconquerable. “ The rock in the 
■ 

ocean.” says Mr. Motley, the historian of the Nether¬ 
lands, “ tranquil amid raging billows, was the favourite 
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emblem by which his friends expressed their sense of 
his firmness.” 

Mi. Motley compares William the Silent to 
Washington, whom he in many respects resembled. 
The American, like the Dutch patriot, stands out 
in history as the very impersonation of dignity, 
bravery, purity, and personal excellence. His com¬ 
mand over his feelings, even in moments of great 
difficulty and danger, was such as to convey the im¬ 
pression, to those who did not know him intimately, 
that he was a man of inborn calmness and almost im¬ 
passiveness of disposition. Yet Washington was by 
nature ardent and impetuous; his mildness, gentle¬ 
ness, politeness, and consideration for others were 
the result of rigid self-control and unwearied self- 
discipline, which he diligently practised even from 
his boyhood. His biographer says of him, that “ his 
temperament was ardent, his passions strong, and 
amidst the multiplied scenes of temptation and ex¬ 
citement through which he passed, it was his constant 
effort, and ultimate triumph, to check the one and 
subdue the other.” And again : “ His passions 
were strong, and sometimes they broke out with 
vehemence, but he had the power of checking them 
in an instant. Perhaps self-control was the most re¬ 
markable trait of his character. It was in part the 
effect of discipline; yet he seems by nature to have 
possessed this power in a degree which has been 
denied to other men.” 

The Duke of Wellington’s natural temper, like 
that of Napoleon, was irritable in the extreme; and 
it w>as only by watchful self-control that he was en¬ 
abled to restrain it. He studied calmness and cool¬ 
ness in the midst of danger, like any Indian chief. 
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At Waterloo, and elsewhere, he gave his orders in 
the most critical moments without the slightest ex¬ 
citement, and in a tone of voice almost more than 
usually subdued. 

Wordsworth, the poet, was, in his childhood, 
“ of a stiff, moody, and violent temper,” and “ per¬ 
verse and obstinate in defying chastisement.” When 
experience of life had disciplined his temper, he 
learnt to exercise greater self-control; but, at the 
same time, the qualities which distinguished him as 
a child w'ere afterwards useful in enabling him to defy 
the criticism of his enemies. Nothing was more 
marked than Wordsworth's self-respect and self- 
determination, as well as his self-consciousness of 
power, at all periods of his history. 

Henry Martyn, the missionary, was another in¬ 
stance of a man in whom strength of temper was 
only so much pent-up, unripe energy. As a boy he 
was impatient, petulant, and perverse; but by con¬ 
stant wrestling against his tendency to wrong-hcaded- 
ness, he gradually gained the requisite strength, so as 
to entirely overcome it, and to acquire what he so 
greatly coveted—the gift of patience. 

A man may be feeble in organization, but, bless¬ 
ed with a happy temperament, his soul may be great, 
active, noble, and sovereign. Professor Tyndall 
has given us a fine picture of the character of Faraday, 
and of his self-denying labours in the cause of science 
—exhibiting him as a man of strong, original, and 
even fiery nature, and yet of extreme tenderness and 
sensibility. “ Underneath his sweetness and gentle¬ 
ness,” he says, “ was the heat of a volcano. He was 
a man of excitable and fiery nature; but, through 
high self-discipline, he had converted the fire into a 
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central glow and motive power of life, instead of 
permitting it to waste itself in useless passion.” 

There was one fine feature in F'araday’s character 
which is worthy of notice—one closely akin to self- 
control : it was his self-denial. By devoting him¬ 
self to analytical chemistry, he might have speedily 
realised a large fortune; but he nobly resisted the 
temptation and preferred to follow the path of pure 
science. “ Taking the duration of his life into ac¬ 
count,’"’ says Mr. Tyndall, “ this son of a blacksmith 
and apprentice to a bookbinder had to decide be- 
tweeen a fortune of £150,000 on the one side, and his 
undowered science on the other. He chose the latter, 
and died a poor man. But his was the glory of hold¬ 
ing aloft among the nations the scientific name of 
England for a period of forty years.” 

Take a like instance of the self-denial of a French 
man. The historian Anquetil was one of the small 
number of literary men in France who refused to 
bow to the Napoleonic yoke. He sank into great 
povertv, living on bread-and-milk, and limiting his 
expenditure to only three sous a day. “ I have still 
two sous a day left,” said he, " for the conqueror of 
Marengo and Austerlitz.” ” But if you fall sick,” 
said a triend to him, “ you will need the help of a 
pension. Why not do as others do? Pay court to 
the Emperor—you have need of him to live.” “ I 
do not need him to die,” was the .historian’s reply. 
But Anquetil did not die of poverty; he lived to the 
age of ninety-four, saying to a friend, on the eve of 
his death, “ Come, see a man who dies still full of 
life!” 

Sir James Outram exhibited the same character¬ 
istic of noble self-denial, though in an altogether 
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different sphere of life. Like the great King Arthur, 
he was emphatically a man who “ forbore his own 
advantage.” He was characterized throughout his 
whole career by his noble unselfishness. Though he 
might personally disapprove of the policy he was 
occasionally ordered to carry out, he never once 
faltered in the path of duty. Thus he did not ap¬ 
prove of the policy of invading Scinde; yet his 
services throughout the campaign were acknowledg¬ 
ed by General Sir G. Napier to have been of the most 
brilliant character. But when the war was over, and 
the rich spoils of Scinde lay at the congueror’s feet. 
Outran) said: “ 1 disapprove of the policy of this 
war—I will accept no share of the prize-money !” 

Not less marked was his generous self-denial 
when despatched with a strong force to aid Havelock 
in fighting his way to Lucknow 7 . As superior officer, 
he was entitled to take upon himself the chief com¬ 
mand ; but, recognizing what Havelock had already 
done, with rare disinterestedness, he left to his junior 
officer the glory of completing the campaign, offer¬ 
ing to serve under him as a volunteer. “ With such 
reputation,” said Lord Clyde, “ as Major-General 
Outram has won for himself he can afford to share 
glory and honour with others. But that does not 
lessen the value of the sacrifice he has made with such 
disinterested generosity.” 

If a man would get through life honourably and 
peaceably, he must necessarily learn to practise self- 
denial in small things as well as great. Men have to 
bear as well as forbear. The temper has to be held 
in subjeciion to the judgment; and the little demons 
of ill-humour, petulance, and sarcasm kept resolute¬ 
ly at a distance. If once they find an entrance to the 
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mind, they are very apt to return, and to establish 
for themselves a permanent occupation there. 

It is necessary to one's personal happiness to 
exercise control over one’s words as well as acts : for 
.there are words that strike even harder than blows: 
and men may “ speak daggers,” though they use 
none. “ Un coup dc l an Rue says the French pro¬ 
verb, ” est pirc qu'un coup dc lance.” The stinging 
repartee that rises to the lips, and which, if uttered, 
might cover an adversary with confusion, how diffi¬ 
cult it sometimes is to resist saying it ! “ Heaven 

keep us,” sqys Miss Bremer in her ‘ Home,’ “ from 
the destroying power of words ! There are words 
which sever hearts more than sharp swords do; there 
are words the point of which sting the heart through 
the course of a whole life.” 

Thus character exhibits itself in self-control of 
speech as much as in anything else. The w’ise and 
forbearant man will restrain his desire to say a smart 
or severe thing at the expense of another’s feelings; 
while the fool blurts out what he thinks, and will 
sacrifice his friend rather than his joke. “ The mouth 
of a w’ise man,” said Solomon, “ is in his heart; the 
heart of a fool is in his mouth.” 

There are, how 7 ever, men who are no fools, that 
are headlong in their language as in their acts, be¬ 
cause of their want of forbearance and self-restraining 
patience. The impulsive genius, gifted with quick 
thought and incisive speech—perhaps carried away 
bv the cheers of the moment—lets fly a sarcastic 
sentence which may return upon him to his ow T n in¬ 
finite damage. Even statesmen might be named, 
who have failed through their inability to resist the 
temptation of saying clever and spiteful things at 
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their adversary’s expense. “ The turn of a sentence, 
says Bentham, “ has decided the fate of many a 
friendship, and, for aught that we know, the. fate of 
many a kingdom.” So, when one is tempted to 
write a clever but harsh thing, though it may he 
difficult to restrain it, it is always better to leave it 
in the inkstand. “ A goose’s quill,” says the Spanish 
proverb, “ often hurts more than a lion’s claw.” 

Carlyle says, when speaking of Oliver Cromwell, 
“ He that cannot withal keep his mind to himself, 
cannot practice any considerable thing whatsoever.” 
It was said of William the Silent, by one of his 
greatest enemies, that an arrogani or indiscreet word 
was never known to fall from his lips. Like him, 
Washington was discretion itself in the use of speech, 
never taking advantage of an opponent, or seeking 
a shortlived triumph in a debate. And it is said that, 
in the long run, the world comes round to and sup¬ 
ports the wise man who knows when and how to be 
silent. 

We have heard men of great experience say that 
they have often regretted having spoken, but never 
once regretted holding their tongue. “ Be silent,” 
says Pythagoras, “ or say something better than 
silence.” “ Speak fitly,” says George Herbert, ” or 
be silent wisely.” St. Francis de Sales, whom Leigh 
Hunt styled “ the Gentleman Saint,” has said : “ It 
is better to remain silent than to speak the truth ill- 
humouredly, and so spoil an excellent dish by cover¬ 
ing it with bad sauce.” Another Frenchman, Lacor- 
daire, characteristically puts speech first, and silence 
next. “ After speech,” he says, ** silence is the 
greatest power in the world.” Yet a word spoken 
in. season, how powerful it may be ! As the old 
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Welsh proverb has it, “ A golden tongue is in the 
mouth of the blessed.” 

It is related, as a remarkable instance of self- 
control on the part of De Leon, a distinguished 
.Spanish poet of the sixteenth century, who lay for 
years in the dungeons of the Inquisition without light 
or society, because of his having translated a part of 
the Scriptures into his native tongue, that on being 
liberated and restored to his professorship, an im¬ 
mense crowd attended his first lecture, expecting 
some account of his long imprisonment; but De 
Leon was tqo wise and too gentle to indulge in re¬ 
crimination. He merely resumed the lecture which, 
five years before, had been so sadly interrupted, with 
the accustomed formula, tf Heri dicebamus ,” and 
went directly into his subject. 

There are, of course, times and occasions when 
the expression of indignation is not only justifiable 
but necessary. We are bound to be indignant at 
falsehood, selfishness, and cruelty. A man of true 
feeling fires up naturally at baseness or meanness of 
any sort, even in cases where he may be under no 
obligation to speak out. “ I would have nothing to 
do,” said Perthes, “ with the man who cannot be 
moved to indignation. There are more good people 
than bad in the world, and the bad get the upper 
hand merely because they are bolder. We cannot 
help being pleased with A man who uses his powers 
with decision; and we often take his side for no other 
reason than because he does so use them. No doubt, 
1 have often repented speaking; but not less often 
have I repented keeping silence.” 

One who loves right cannot be indifferent to 
wrong, or wrongdoing. If he feels'warhlly, he will 
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speak warmly, out of the fulness of his heart. As a 
noble lady has written : 


\ noble lie.'irt doth tench <i virtuous scorn- 
To scorn to owe a duty overlong. 

To scorn to be for benefits forborne. 

To scorn to lie, to scorn to do a wrong. 

To scorn 1o bear an injury in mind. 

To scorn a freeborn heart slave-like to bind. 


We have, however, to he on our guard against im¬ 
patient scorn. The best people arc apt to have 
their impatient side; and often, the very temper 
which makes men earnest, makes them also intoler¬ 
ant. “ Of all mental gifts,” says Miss Julia Wedg¬ 
wood, “ the rarest is intellectual patience; and the 
last lesson of culture is to believe in difficulties w 7 hich 
are invisible to ourselves.” 

The best corrective of intolerance in disposition 
is increase of wisdom and enlarged experience of life. 
Cultivated good sense will usually save men from 
the entanglements in which moral impatience is apt 
to involve them; good sense consisting chiefly in 
that temper of mind which enables its possessor to 
deal with the practical affairs of life with justice, 
judgment, discretion, and charity. Hence men of 
culture and experience are invariably found the most 
forbearant and tolerant, as ignorant and narrow¬ 
minded persons are found the most unforgiving and 
intolerant. Men of large and generous natures, in 
proportion to their practical wisdom, are disposed 
to make allowance for the defects and disadvantage? 
of others—allowance for the controlling power of 
circumstances in the formation of character, and the 
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limited power of resistance of weak and fallible 
natures to temptation and error. “ I see no fault 
committed,” said Goethe, “ which I also might not 
have committed.” So a wise and good man ex¬ 
claimed, when he saw a criminal drawn on his hurdle 
to Tyburn : “ There goes Jonathan Bradford—but 

for the grace of God !” 

Life will always be, to a great extent, what we 
ourselves make it. The cheerful man makes a cheer¬ 
ful world, the gloomy man a gloomy one. We usual¬ 
ly find but our own temperament leflected in the 
dispositions of those about us. If we arc ourselves 
querulous, we will find them so; if we are unforgiv¬ 
ing and uncharitable to them, they will be the same 
to us. A person returning from an evening party, 
not long ago, complained to a policeman on his beat 
that an ill-looking fellow was following him : it turn¬ 
ed out to be only his own shadow ! And such usual¬ 
ly is human life to each of us; it is, for the most part, 
but the reflection of ourselves. 

If we would be at peace with others, and ensure 
their respect, we must have regard for their person¬ 
ality. Every man has his peculiarities of manner and 
character, as he has peculiarities of form and feature; 
and wc must have forbearance in dealing with them, 
as we expect them to have forbearance in dealing with 
us. We may not be conscious of our own peculiari¬ 
ties, yet they exist nevertheless. There is a village 
in South America where gotos or goitres are so com¬ 
mon that to be without one is regarded as a deformity. 
One day a party of Englishmen passed through the 
place, when quite a crowd collected to jeer them, 
shouting : “ See, see these people—they have got 

no gotos !” 
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Many persons give themselves a great deal of 
fidget concerning what other people think of them 
and their peculiarities. Some are too much disposed 
to take the ill-natured side, and, judging by them¬ 
selves, infer the worst. But it is very often the case 
that the uncharitableness of others, where it really 
exists, is but the reflection of our own want of charity 
and want of temper. It still oftener happens, that 
the worry we subject ourselves to has its source in 
our own imagination. And even though those about 
us may think of us uncharitably, we shall not mend 
matters by exasperating ourselves against them. We 
may thereby only expose ourselves unnecessarily to 
their ill-nature or caprice. “ The ill that comes out 
of our mouth,” says George Herbert, “ oft-times 
falls into our bosom.” 

The great and good philosopher Faraday com¬ 
municated the following piedc of admirable advice, 
full of practical wisdom, the result of a rich experi¬ 
ence of life, in a letter to his friend Professor Tyn¬ 
dall :—“ Let me, as an old man, who ought by this 
time to have profited by experience, say that when I 
was younger I found I often misrepresented the in¬ 
tentions of people, and that they did not mean what 
at the time I supposed they meant; and further, that, 
as a general rule, it was better to be a little dull of 
apprehension where phrases seemed to imply pique, 
and quick in perception when, on the contrary, they 
seemed to imply kindly feeling. The real truth never 
fails ultimately to appear; and opposing parties, if 
wrong, are sooner convinced when replied to forbear- 
ingly, than when overwhelmed. All I mean to say 
is, that it is better to be blind to the results of parti¬ 
sanship, and quick to see goodwill. One has more 
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happiness in one’s self in endeavouring to follow the 
things that make for peace. You can hardly imagine 
how often I have been heated in private when op¬ 
posed, as 1 have thought unjustly and superciliously, 
and yet I have striven, and succeeded, I hope, in 
•keeping down replies of the like kind. And I know 
I have never lost by it.” 

While the painter Barry was at Rome, he in¬ 
volved himself, as was his wont, in furious quarrels 
with the artists and dilettanti, about picture-painting 
and picture-tiealing, upon which his friend and 
countryman, Edmund Burke—always the generous 
friend of struggling merit—wrote to him kindly and 
^sensibly : “ Believe me, dear Barry, that the arms 

with which the ill-dispositions of the world are to be 
combated, and the qualities by which it is to be re¬ 
conciled to us, and we reconciled to it, are modera¬ 
tion, gentleness, a littlig indulgence to others, and a 
great deal of distrust of ourselves; which arc not 
qualities of a mean spirit, as some may possibly think 
them, but virtues of a great and noble kind, and such 
as dignify our nature as much as they contribute to 
our repose and fortune; for nothing can be so un¬ 
worthy of a well-composed soul as to pass away life 
in bickerings and litigations—in snarling and scuffling 
with every one about us. We must be at peace with 
our species, if not for their sakes, at least very much 
for our own.” 

No one knew the value of self-control better 
than the poet Burns, and no one could teach it more 
eloquently to others; but when it came to practice. 
Burns was as weak as the weakest. He could not 
deny himself the pleasure of uttering a harsh and 
clever sarcasm at another’s expense. One of his bio- 

12 
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graphers observes of him, that it was no extravagant 
arithmetic to say that for every ten jokes he made 
himself a hundred enemies. But this was not all. 
Poor Burns exercised no control over his appetites, 
but freely gave them the rein : 

Thus thoughtless follies laid him low 

And stained his name. 

Nor had he the self-denial to resist giving publicity 
to compositions originally intended for the delight of 
the tap-room, but which continue secretly to sow 
pollution broadcast in the minds of youth. Indeed, 
notwithstanding the many exquisite poems of this 
writer, it is not saying too much to aver that his im¬ 
moral writings have done far more harm than his 
purer writings have done good; and that it would be 
better that all his writings should be destroyed and 
forgotten, provided his indecent songs could be 
destroyed with them. 

The remark applies alike to Beranger, who has 
been styled “ The Burns of France.” Beranger was 
of the same bright incisive genius; he had the same 
love of pleasure, the same love of popularity; and 
while he flattered French vanity to the top of its bent, 
he also painted the vices most loved by his country¬ 
men with the pen of a master. Beranger’s songs and 
Thiers’ History probably did more than anything else 
to re-establish the Napoleonic dynasty in France. But 
that was a small evil compared with the moral mis¬ 
chief which many of Beranger’s songs are calculated 
to produce; for, circulating freely as they do in 
French households, they exhibit pictures of nasti¬ 
ness and vice which arc enough to pollute and destrov 
a nation. 
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One of Burns’s finest poems, written in his 
twenty-eighth year, is entitled ‘ A Bard’s Epitaph.’ 
It is a description, hy anticipation, of his own life. 
Wordsworth has said of it: “ Here is a sincere and 

solemn avowal; a public declaration from his own 
will; a confession at once devout, poetical, and 
human ; a history in the shape of a prophecy.” It 
concludes with these lines: — 

Rciider, ;iltend -whether thy sou) 

Sours fancy’s flights beyond the pole. 

Or darkling grubs this earthly hole. 

in low pursuit; 

Know -prudent, cautious self-control. 

Is Wisdom’s root. 

One of the vices before which Burns fell—and 
it may be said to be a master-vice, because it is pro¬ 
ductive of so many other vices—was drinking. Not 
that he was a drunkard, but because he yielded to 
the temptations of drink, with its degrading associa¬ 
tions, and thereby lowered and depraved his whole 
nature. But poor Burns did not stand alone; for, 
alas ! of all vices, the unrestrained appetite for drink 
was in his time, as it continues to be now, the most 
prevalent, popular, degrading, and destructive. 

Were it possible to conceive the existence of a 
tyrant who should compel his people to give up to 
him onc-third or more of their earnings, and require 
them at the same time to consume a commodity that 
should brutalize and degrade them, destroy the peace 
and comfort of their families, and sow in themselves 
the seeds of disease and premature death—what in¬ 
dignation meetings, what monster processions, there 
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would he ! What eloquent speeches and apostrophes 
to the spirit of liberty—what appeals against a de¬ 
spotism so monstrous and so unnatural ! And yet 
such a tyrant really exists amongst us—the tyrant of 
unrestrained appetite, whom no force of arms, or 
voices, or votes can resisl, while men are willing to 
he his slaves. 

The power of this tyrant can only he overcome 
by moral means—by self-discipline, self-respect, and 
self-control. There is no other way of withstanding 
the despotism of appetite in any of its forms. No 
reform of institutions, no extended power of voting, 
no improved form of government, no amount of 
scholastic instruction, can possibly elevate the char¬ 
acter of a people who voluntarily abandon them¬ 
selves to sensual indulgence. The pursuit of ignoble 
pleasure is the degradation of true happiness; it 
saps the morals, destroys the energies, and degrades 
the manliness and robustness of individuals as of 
nations. 

The courage of self-control exhibits itself in 
many ways, but in none more clearly than in honest 
living. Men without the virtue of self-denial are not 
only subject to their own selfish desires, but they are 
usually in bondage to others who are like-minded 
with themselves. What others do, they do. They 
must live according to the artificial standard of their 
class, spending like their neighbours, regardless of 
the consequences, at the same time that all are, per¬ 
haps, aspiring after a style of living higher than their 
means. Each carries the others along with him, and 
they have not the moral courage to stop. They can¬ 
not resist the temptation of living high, though it 
may be at the expense of others; and they gradually 
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become reckless of debt, until it enthrals them. In 
all this there is great moral cowardice, pusillanimity, 
and want of manly independence of character. 

A right-minded man will shrink from seeming to 
be what he is not, or pretending to be richer than he 
roally is, or assuming a style of living that his circum¬ 
stances will not justify. He will have the courage to 
live honestly within his own means, rather than dis- 
honestb' upon the means of other people; for he who 
incurs debts in striving to maintain a style of living 
beyond his income, is in spirit as dishonest as the 
man who openly picks your pocket. 

To many,*this may seem an extreme view, but 
it will bear the strictest test. Living at the cost of 
others is not only dishonesty, but it is untruthfulness 
in deed, as lying is in word. The proverb of George 
Herhert, that “ debtors are liars,” is justified by ex¬ 
perience. Shaftesbury somewhere says that a restless¬ 
ness to have something which we have not, and to be 
•something which we are not, is the root of all im¬ 
morality. No reliance is to be placed on the saying 
—a very dangerous one—of Mirabeau, that “ La 
pctiic morale ctait V ennemie tie la grande.” On the 
contrary, strict adherence to even the smallest details 
of morality is the foundation of all manly and noble 
character. 

The honourable man is frugal of his means, and 
pays his way honestly. He does not seek to pass 
himself off as richer than he is, or, by running into 
debt, open an account with ruin. As that man is not 
poor whose means are small, but whose desires are 
controlled, so that man is rich whose means are more 
than sufficient for his wants. When Socrates saw a 
great quantity of riches, jewels, and furniture of great 
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value, carried in pomp through Athens, he said, 
“ Now do I see how many things I do not desire.” 
“ I can forgive everything but selfishness,” said 
Perthes. “ Even the narrowest circumstances admit 
of greatness with reference to ‘ mine and thine ’; and 
none but the very poorest need fill their daily life 
with thoughts of money, if they have but prudence 
to arrange their housekeeping within the limits of 
their income.” 

A man may be indifferent to money because of 
higher considerations, as Faraday was, who sacrificed 
wealth to pursue science; but if he would have the 
enjoyments that money can purchase, ho must honest* 
lv earn it, and not live upon the earnings of others, 
as those do who habitually incur debts which they 
have no means of paying. When Maginn, always 
drowned in debt, was asked what he paid for his wine, 
he replied that he did not know, but he believed 
they “ put something down in a book ” 

This “ putting-down in a book ” has proved the 
ruio of a great many weakminded people, who can¬ 
not resist the temptation of taking things upon credit 
which they have not the present means of paying for; 
and it would probably prove of great social benefit 
if the law which enables creditors to recover debrs 
contracted under certain circumstances were al¬ 


together abolished. But, in the competition for 
trade, every encouragement is given to the incurring 
of debt, the creditor relying upon the law to aid him 
in the last extremity. When Sydney Smith once went 
into a new neighbourhood, it was given out in the 
local papers that he was a man of high connexions, 
and he was besought on all sides for his 41 custom.” 
But he speedily undeceived his new neighbours. 44 We 
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arc not great people at all,”he said : “ we are only 
common honest people—people that pay our debts.” 

Hazlitt, who was a thoroughly honest though 
rather thriftless man, speaks of two classes of persons, 
not unlike each other—those who cannot keep their 
own money in their hands, and those who cannot 
keep their hands from other people’s. The former 
are always in want of money, for they throw it away 
on any object that first presents itself, as if to get rid 
of it; the latter make away with what they have of 
their own, and are perpetual borrowers from all who 
will lend to them; and their genius for borrowing, 
in the long run, usually proves their ruin. 

Sheridan was one of such eminent unfortunates. 
He was impulsive and careless in his expenditure, bor¬ 
rowing money, and running into debt with everybody 
who would trust him. When he stood for West¬ 
minster, his unpopularity arose chiefly from his gene¬ 
ral indebtedness. “ Numbers of poor people,” says 
Lord Palmerston in one of his letters, “ crowded 
round the hustings, demanding payment for the bills 
he owed them.” In the midst of all his difficulties, 
Sheridan was as light-hearted as ever, and cracked 
many a good joke at his creditors’ expense. Lord 
Palmerston was actually present at the dinner given 
by him, at which the sheriff’s officers in possession 
were dressed up and officiated as waiters. 

Yet, however loose Sheridan’s morality may 
have been as regarded his private creditors, he was 
honest so far as the public money was concerned. 
Once, at a dinner, at which Lord Byron happened to 
be present, an observation was made as to the sturdi¬ 
ness of the Whigs in resisting office, and keeping to 
their principles—on which Sheridan turned sharply 
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round and said : “ Sir, it is easy for my Lord this, 
or Earl that, or the Marquis of t’other, with thousands 
upon thousands a year, some of it cither presently 
derived or inherited in sinecure or acquisitions from, 
the public money, to boast of their patriotism, and 
keep aloof from temptation; but they do not know 
from what temptation those have kept aloof who had 
equal pride, at least equal talents, and not unequal 
passions, and nevertheless knew not, in the course of 
their lives, what it was to have a shilling of their 
own.” And Lord Byron adds, that, in saying this 
Sheridan wept. , 

The tone of public morality in money matters 
was very low in those days. Political peculation 
was not thought discreditable; and heads of parties 
did not hesitate to secure the adhesion of their fol¬ 
lowers by a free use of the public money. They 
were generous, but at the expense of others—like that 
great local magnate, who. 


Out of his great bounty, 

Built a bridge at the expense of the county. 


When Lord Cornwallis was appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, he pressed upon Colonel 
Napier, the father of the Napiers, the comptroller- 
ship of army accounts. “ I want,” said his Lordship, 
” ayi honest man, and this is the only thing I have 
been able to wrest from the harpies around me.” 

It i' said that Lord Chatham was the first to set 
the example of disdaining to govern by petty larceny; 
and his great son was alike honest in his administra¬ 
tion. While millions of money were passing through 
Pitt’s bands, he himself was never otherwise than 
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poor; «ind he died poor. Of all his rancorous libel¬ 
lers, not one ever ventured to call in question his 
honesty. 

In former times, the profits of office were some¬ 
times enormous. When Audlcy, the famous annuity- 
monger of the sixteenth century, was asked the value 
of an office which he had purchased in the Court of 
Wards, he replied:—“ Some thousands to any one 
who wishes to get to heaven immediately; twice as 
much to him who does not mind being in purgatory 1 
and nobody knows what to him who is not afraid of 
the devil.” 

Sir Walter Scott was a man who was honest to 
the core of his nature; and his strenuous and deter¬ 
mined efforts to pay his debts, or rather the debts of 
the firm with which he had become involved, has al¬ 
ways appeared to us one of the grandest things in 
biography. When his publisher and printer broke 
down, ruin seemed to stare him in the face. There 
was no want of sympathy for him in his great misfor¬ 
tune, and friends came forward who offered to raise 
money enough to enable him to arrange with his 
creditors. “No!” said he, proudly; “this right 
hand shall work it all off !” “ If we lose everything 

else,” he wrote to a friend, “ we will at least keep 
our honour unblemished.” While his health 
was already becoming undermined by over¬ 
work, he went on “ writing like a tiger,” as 
he himself expressed it, until no longer able to wield 
a pen ; and though he paid the penalty of his supreme 
efforts with his life, he nevertheless saved his honour 
and his self-respect. 

Everybody knows how Scott threw' off ‘ Wood- 
stock,’ the * Life of Napoleon ’ (which he thought 
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would he his death), articles for the ‘ Quarterly,’ 

‘ Chronicles of the Canongate,’ ‘ Prose Miscellanies,’ 
and * Tales of a Grandfather ’—all written in the 
midst of pain, sorrow, and ruin. The proceeds of , 
those various works went to his creditors. “ I could 
not have slept sound,” he wrote, “ ns I now can, 
under the comfortable impression of receiving the 
thanks of my creditors, and the conscious feeling of 
discharging my duty as a man of honour and honesty. 

I see before me a long, tedious, and dark path, but 
it leads to stainless reputation. If 1 die in the har¬ 
rows, as is very likely, l shall die with honour. If 1 
achieve my task, 1 shall have the thanks of all con¬ 
cerned, and the approbation of my own conscience.” 

And then followed more articles, memoirs, and 
even sermons—‘ The Fair Maid of Perth,’ a com¬ 
pletely revised edition of his novels, * Anne of 
Geicrstein,’ and more ‘ Tales of a Grandfather 
until he was suddenly struck down by paralysis. But 
he had no sooner recovered sufficient strength to be 
able to hold a pen, than we find him again at his desk 
writing the ‘ Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, 
a volume of Scottish History for ‘ Lardener’s Cyclo¬ 
paedia,’ and a fourth scries of ‘ Tales of a Grand¬ 
father ’ in his French History. Tn vain his doctors 
told him to give up work; he would not be dissuaded. 
“ As for bidding me not work,” he said to Dr. Aber¬ 
crombie, “ Molly might just as well put the kettle on 
the fire and say, ‘Now, kettle, don’t boil’to which 
he added, “ If I were to be idle I should go mad !” 

By means of the profits realised by these tre¬ 
mendous efforts, Scott saw his debts in course of rapid 
■diminution, and he trusted that, after a few more 
years’ work, he would again be a free man. But it 
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was not to be. He went on turning out such works 
as his ‘ Count Robert of Paris ’ with greatly impaired 
skill, until he was prostrated by another and severer 
attack of palsy. He now felt that the plough was 
nearing the end of the furrow; his physical strength 
•was gone; he was “ not quite himself in all things,'’ 
and yet his courage and perseverance never failed. 
“ I have suffered terribly.” he wrote in his Diary, 
“ though rather in body than in mind, and I often 
wish 1 could lie down and sleep without waking. But 
I icill fight il out if / can.” 

He again recovered sufficiently to be able to 
write ‘ Castle Dangerous,’ though the cunning of 
the workman’s hand had departed. And then there 
was his last tour to Italy in search of rest and health, 
during which, while at Naples, in spite of all remon¬ 
strances, he gave several hours every morning to the 
composition of a new novel, which, however, has not 
seen the light. 

Scott returned to Abbotsford to die. “ I have 
seen much,” he said on his return, “ but nothing 
like my own house—give me one turn more.” One 
of the last things he uttered, in one of his lucid in¬ 
tervals, was worthy of him. “ 1 have been,” he 
said, “ perhaps the most voluminous author of my 
day, and it is a comfort to me to think that I have 
tried to unsettle no man’s faith, to corrupt no man’’ 
principles, and that I have written nothing which 
on my deathbed I should wish blotted out.” His 
last injunction to his son-in-law was : ” Lockhart, 1 
may have but a minute to speak to you. My dear, be 
virtuous—be religious—be a good man. Nothing 
else will give you any comfort when vou come to lie 
here.” 
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The devoted conduct of Lockhart himself was 
worthy of his great relative. The ‘ Life of Scott,’ 
which he afterwards wrote, occupied him several 
years, and was a remarkably successful work. Yet 
he himself derived no pecuniary advantage from it; 
handing over the profits of the whole undertaking 
to Sir Walter’s creditors, in payment of debts for 
which he was in no way responsible, but influenced 
entirely by a spirit of honour, and of regard for the 


memory of the illustrious dead. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Duty—Truthfulness. 


I slept, and dreamt that life was Beauty: 

I woke, and found that life was Duty. 

Duly ! wondroti* thought, that workest neither by fond insinua¬ 
tion. flattery, not by any threat, but merely by holding up thy naked 
law in the souf, and so extorting for thyself always reverence, if not 
always obedience; before whom all appetites arc dumb howe\er 
secretly they rebel ! Kant . 

How happy is he born and taught. 

That serveth not another’s will ! 

Whose armour is his honest thought. 

And simple truth his utmost skill ! 

Whose passions not his masters are. 

Whose soul is still prepared for death; 

Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame, or private breath. 

This man is freed from servile bands, 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fall: 

Lord of himself, though not of lands; 

And having nothing, yet hath all.— Wntton. 

His nay was nay without recall; 

His yea was yea, and powerful all; 

He gave his yea with careful heed, 

His thoughts and words were well agreed; 

His word, his bond and seal. 

Inscription on Baron Stein 9 s Tomb. 
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D UTY is a thing that is due, and must be paid 
by every man who would avoid present dis¬ 
credit and eventual moral insolvency. It is an obli¬ 
gation—a debt—which can only be discharged by 
voluntary effort and resolute action in the affairs of 
life. 

Duty embraces man’s whole existence. It begins in 
lhe home, where there is the duty which children owe 
to their parents on the one hand, and the duty which 
parents owe to their children on the other. There 
are, in like manner, the respective duties of husbands 
and wives, of masters and servants; while outside the 
home there are the duties which men and women 
owe to each other as friends and neighbours, as em¬ 
ployers and employed, as governors and governed. 

Render, therefore,” says St. Paul, “ to all their 
dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to 
whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom 
honour. Owe no man anything, but to love one 
another ; for he that loveth another hath fulfilled 
the law.” 

Thus duty rounds the whole of life, from our 
entrance into it until our exit from it—duty to supe¬ 
riors, duty to inferiors, and duty to equals—duty to 
man, and duty to God. Wherever there is power 
to use or to direct, there is duty. For we are but as 
stewards, appointed to employ the means entrusted 
to us for our own and for others’ good. 

The abiding sense of duty is the very crown of 
character. It is the upholding law of man in his 
highest attitudes. Without it, the individual totters 
and falls before the first puff of adversity or tempta¬ 
tion ; whereas, inspired by it, the weakest becomes 
strong and full of courage. “ Duty,” says Mrs. 
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Jameson, “ is the cement which binds the whole moral 
edifice together; without which, all power, goodness, 
intellect, truth, happiness, love itself, can have no 
permanence; but all the fabric of existence crumbles 
away from under us, and leaves us at last sitting in 
fhe midst of a ruin, astonished at our own desolation.” 

Duty is based upon a sense of justice—justice in¬ 
spired by love, which is the most perfect form of 
goodness. Duty is not a sentiment, but a principle 
pervading the life : and it exhibits itself in conduct 
and in acts, which are mainly determined by man’s 
conscience and freewill. 

The voiefc of conscience speaks in duty done; 
and without its regulating and controlling influence, 
the brightest and greatest intellect may be merely 
as a light that leads astray. Conscience sets a man 
upon his feet, while his will holds him upright. Con¬ 
science is the moral governor of the heart— the gov¬ 
ernor of right action, of right thought, of right faith, 
of right life—and only through its dominating influ¬ 
ence can the noble and upright character be fully 
developed. 

The conscience, however, may speak never so 
loudly, but without energetic will it may speak in 
vain. The will is free to choose between the right 
course and the wrong one, but the choice is nothing 
unless followed by immediate and decisive action. 
If the sense of duty be strong, and the course of 
action clear, the courageous will, upheld by the con¬ 
science, enables a man to proceed on his course 
bravely, and to accomplish his purposes in the face 
of all opposition and difficulty. And should failure 
be the issue, there will remain at least this satisfac¬ 
tion, that it has been in the cause of duty. 
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“ Be and continue poor, young man,” said 
Heinzelmann, “ while others around you grow rich 
by fraud and disloyalty; be without place or power 
while others beg their way upwards; bear the pain 
of disappointed hopes, while others gain the accom- 1 
plishment of theirs by flattery; forego the gracious 
pressure of the hand, for which others cringe and 
crawl. Wrap yourself in your own virtue, and seek 
a friend and your daily bread. If you have in your 
own cause grown grey with unbleached honour, 
bless God and die ! ” 

Men inspired by high principles are often requir¬ 
ed to sacrifice all that they esteem and love rather 
than fail in their duty. The old English idea of this 
sublime devotion to duty was expressed by the loyal¬ 
ist poet to his sweetheart, on taking up arms for his 
sovereign : — 


I rould not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. 


And Sertorius has said : “ The man who has any dig¬ 
nity of character, should conquer with honour, and 
not use any base means even to save his life.” So 
St. Paul, inspired by duty and faith, declared himself 
as not only “ ready to be bound, but to die at 
Jerusalem.” 

When the Marquis of Pescara was entreated by 
the princes of Italy to desert the Spanish cause, to 
which he was in -honour bound, iris noble wife, 
Vittoria Colonna, reminded him of his duty. She 
wrote to him : “ Remember your honour, which 
raises you above fortune and above kings; by that 
alone, and not by the splendour of titles, is’ glory 
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Among the wise sayings of Epictetus we find the 
following : “ We do not choose our own parts in life, 
and have nothing to do with those parts; our simple 
duty is confined to playing them well. The slave may 
he as free as the consul: and freedom is the chief of 
blessings; it dwarfs all others; beside it all others are 
insignificant; with it all others are needless; without 

it no others are possible.You must teach men 

that happiness is not where, in their blindness and 
misery, they seek it. It is not in strength, for Myro 
and CMellius were not happy; not in wealth, for 
Crcrsus was not happy; not in power, for the Consuls 
were not happy ; not in all these together, for Nero 
and Sardanapalus and Agamemnon sighed and wept 
and tore their hair, and were the slaves of circum¬ 
stances and the dupes of semblances. It lies in your¬ 
selves; in true freedom, in the absence or conquest of 
every ignoble fear; in perfect self-government; and in 
a power of contentment and peace, and the even flow 
of life amid poverty, exile, disease, and the very valley 
of the shadow of death.” 

The sense of duty is a sustaining power even to a 
courageous man. It holds him upright, and makes 
him strong. It was a noble saying of Pompey, when 
his friends tried to dissuade him from embarking for 
Rome in a storm, telling him that he did so at the 
great peril of his life : “ It is necessary for me to go,” 
he said, “ it is not necessary for me to live.” What 
it was right that he should do, he would do, in the 
face of danger and in defiance of storms. 

As might be expected of the great Washington, 
the chief motive power in his life was the spirit of 
.duty. It was the regal and commanding element in 
his character which gave it unity, compactness, and 
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vigour. When he clearly saw his duty before him, 
he did it at all hazards, and with inflexible integrity. 
He did not do it for effect; nor did he think of glory, 
or of fame and its rewards; but of the right thing to. 
be done, and the best way of doing it. 

Yet Washington had a most modest opinion of 
himself; and when offered the chief command of the 
American patriot army, he hesitated to accept it until 
it was ptessed upon him. When acknowledging in 
Congress the honour which had been done him in 
selecting him to so important a trust, on the execution 
of which the future of his country in a great measure 
depended, Washington said : “ I beg it may be re¬ 
membered, lest some unlucky event should happen 
unfavourable to my reputation, that t this day de¬ 
clare, with the utmost sincerity, I do not think 
myself equal to the command l am honoured 
with.” 

And in his letter to his wife, communicating to 
her his appointment as Commander-in Chief, he said : 
“ I have used every endeavour in my power to avoid 
it, not only from my unwillingness to part with you 
and the family, but from a consciousness of its being 
a trust too great for my capacity; and that I should 
enjoy more real happiness in one month with you at 
home, than I have the most distant prospect of finding 
abroad, if my stay were to be seven times seven years. 
But, as it has been a kind of destiny that has thrown 
me upon this service, I shall hope that my undertak¬ 
ing it is designed for some good purpose. It was 
utterly out of my power to refuse the appointment, 
without exposing my character to such censures as 
would have reflected dishonour upon myself, and 
given pain to my friends. This, I am sure, could not. 
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and ought not, to he pleasing to you, and must have 
lessened me considerably in my own esteem.” 

Washington pursued his uprighr course through 
life, first as Commander-in-Chief, and afterwards as 
President, never faltering in the path of duty. He 
ha*d no regard for popularity, hut held to his purpose, 
through good and through evil report, often at the 
risk of his power and influence. Thus, on one occa¬ 
sion, when the ratification of a treaty, arranged by Mr. 
Jay with Great Britain, was in question, Washington 
was urged to reject it. But his honour, and the 
honour of his country, was committed, and he refused 
to do so. A great outcry was raised against the treaty, 
and for a time Washington was so unpopular that he 
is said to have been actually stoned by the mob. But 
he, nevertheless, held it to be his duty to ratify the 
treaty, and it was carried out, in despite of petitions 
and remonstrances from all quarters. “ While 1 
feel,” he said, in answer to the remonstrants, “ the 
most lively gratitude for the many instances of appro¬ 
bation from my country, 1 can no otherwise 
deserve it than by obeying the dictates of my 
conscience.” 

Wellington’s watchword, like Washington’s, was 
duty; and no man could be more loyal to it than he 
was. “ There is little or nothing,” he once said, “ in 
this life worth living for; but we can all of us go 
straight forward and do our duty.” None recognized 
more cheerfully than he did the duty of obedience and 
willing service; for unless men can serve faithfully, 
they will not rule others wisely. There is no motto 
that becomes the wise man better than Jch dien, “ I 
serve;” and “They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 
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When the mortification of an officer, because of 
his being appointed to a command inferior to what 
he considered to be his merits, was communicated to 
the Duke, he said : “ In the course of my military 
career, I have gone from the command of a brigade 
to that of my regiment, and from the command of an 
army to that of a brigade or a division, as I was order¬ 
ed, and without any feeling of mortification.” 

Whilst commanding the allied army in Portugal, 
the conduct of the native population did not seem to 
Wellington to be either becoming or dutiful. “ We 
have enthusiasm in plenty,” he said, and plenty of 
cries of ‘ I’m/!’ We have illuminations, patriotic 
songs, and fetes everywhere. But what we want 
is, that each in his own station should do his duty 
faithfully, and pay implicit obedience to legal 
authority.” 

This abiding ideal of duty seemed to be the gov¬ 
erning principle of Wellington’s character. It was 
always uppermost in his mind, and directed all the 
public actions of his life. Nor did it fail to commu¬ 
nicate itself to those under him, who served him in 
the like spirit. When he rode into one of his in¬ 
fantry squares at Waterloo, as its diminished num¬ 
bers closed up to receive a charge of French cavalry, 
he said to the men, “ Stand steady, lads ; think of what 
they will say of us in England;” to which 
the men replied, “ Never fear, sir—we know 
our duty.” 

Duty was also the dominant idea in Nelson’s 
mind. ‘The spirit in which he served his country was 
expressed in the famous watchword, “ England expects 
every man to do his duty,” signalled by him to the 
fleet before going into action at Trafalgar, as well as 
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ii« the last words that passed his lips—“ 1 have done 
my duty; 1 praise God for it !” 

And Nelson’s companion and friend—the brave, 
sensible, homely-minded Collingwood—he who, as 
hjs ship bore down into the great sea-fight, said to 
his flag-captain, “ Just about this time our wives are 
going to church in England ”—Collingwood too was, 
like his commander, an ardent devotee of duty. “ Do 
your duty to the best of your ability,” was the maxim 
which he urged upon many young men starting on the 
voyage of life. To a midshipman he once gave the 
following manly and sensible advice : — 

“ You may depend upon it, that it is more in 
your own power than in anybody else’s to promote 
both your comfort and advancement. A strict and 
unwearied attention to your duty, and a complacent 
and respectful behaviour, not only to your superiors, 
but to everybody, will ensure you their regard, and 
the reward will surely come; but if it should not, 1 
am convinced you have too much good sense to 
let disappointment sour you. Guard carefully 
against letting discontent appear in you. It will be 
sorrow to your friends, a triumph to your competi¬ 
tors, and cannot be productive of any good. Con¬ 
duct yourself so as to deserve the best that can come 
to you. and the consciousness of your own proper 
behaviour will keep you in spirits if it should not 
come. Let it be your ambition to be foremost in all 
duty. Do not be a nice observer of turns, but ever 
present yourself ready for everything, and, unless your 
officers arc very inattentive men, they will not allow 
others to impose more duty on you than they should.” 

This devotion to duty is said to be peculiar to the 
English nation; and it has certainly more or less 
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characterized our greatest public ruen. Probably no 
commander of any other nation ever went into action 
with such a signal flying as Nelson at Trafalgar—not 
“Glory,” or “Victory,” or “Honour,” or 
“ Country ”—but simply “ Duty ” ! How few' 
are the nations willing to rally to such a 
battle-cry ! 

Shortly after the wreck of the Birkenhead off the 
coast of Africa—in which the officers and men went 
down firing a fen-de-joie after seeing the women and 
children safely embarked in the boats—Robertson 
of Brighton, referring to the circumstance in one of 
his letters, said : “ Yes ! Goodness, Duty, Sacrifice 
—these are the qualities that England honours. She 
gapes and wonders every now and then, like an 
awkward peasant, at some other things—railway kings, 
electro-biology, and other trumperies; but nothing 
stirs her grand old heart down to its central deeps 
universally and long, except the Right. She puts on 
her shawl very badly, and she is awkard enough in a 
concert-room, scarce knowing a Swedish nightingale 
from a jackdaw; but-blessings large and long upon 
her !—she knows how to teach her sons to sink like 
men amidst sharks and billows, without parade, with¬ 
out display, as if Duty were the most natural thing in 
the world; and she never mistakes long an actor for a 
hero, or a hero for an actor.” 

It i? a grand thing, after all, this pervading spirit 
of Duty in a nation; and so long as it survives, no 
one need despair of its future. But when it has de¬ 
parted, or become deadened, and been supplanted by- 
thirst for pleasure, or selfish aggrandizement, or 
“ glory ”—then woe to that nation, for its dissolution 
is near at hand ! 
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If there he one point on which intelligent observ¬ 
ers are agreed more than another as to the cause of 
the late deplorable collapse of France as a nation, it 
was the utter absence of this feeling of duty, as well 
as of truthfulness, front the mind, not only of the 
men, but of the leaders of the French people. The 
unprejudiced testimony of Baron Stoffcl, French mili¬ 
tary attache at Berlin, before the war, is conclusive on 
this point. In his private report to the Emperor, 
found at the Tuileries, which was written in August, 
1869, about a year before the outbreak of the war, 
Baron Stoffel pointed out that the highly educated and 
disciplined German people were pervaded by an 
ardent sense of duty, and did not think it beneath them 
to reverence sincerely what was noble and lofty; 
whereas, in all respects, France presented a melan¬ 
choly contrast. There the people, having sneered at 
everything, had lost the faculty of respecting anything, 
and virtue, family life, patriotism, honour, and 
religion, were represented to a frivolous generation 
as only fitting subjects for ridicule Alas ! how 
terribly has France been punished for her sins against 
truth and duty ! 

Yet the time was, when France possessed many 
great men inspired by duty; but they were all men 
of a comparatively remote past. The race of Bayard, 
Duguesclin, Coligny, Duquesne, Turenne, Colbert, 
and Sully, seems to have died out and left no lineage. 
There has been an occasional great Frenchman of 
modern times who has raised the cry of Duty; but 
his voice has been as that of one crying in the wild¬ 
erness. De Toequeville was one of such; but, like 
all men of his stamp, he was proscribed, imprisoned, 
and driven from public life. Writing on one occa- 
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sion to his friend Kergorlay, he said : “ Like you, 
I become more and more alive to the happiness 
which consists in the fulfilment of Duty. I believe 
there is no other so deep and so real. There is only 
(,ne great object in the world which deserves our 
efforts, and that is the good of mankind.” 

Although France has been the unquiet spirit 
among the nations of I*.urope since the reign of 
Louis XIV., there have from time to time been 
honest and faithful men who have lifted up their 
voices against the turbulent, warlike tendencies of 
the people, and not only preached, but yndeavoured 
to carry into practice, a gospel of peace. Of these, 
the Abbe de St. Pierre was one of the most courage¬ 
ous. He had even the boldness to denounce the 
wars of Louis XIV., and to deny that monarch’s 
right to the epithet of “ Great,” for which he was 
punished by expulsion from the Academy. The 
Abbe was as enthusiastic an agitator for a system of 
international peace as any member of the modern 
Society of Friends. As Joseph Sturge went to St. 
Petersburg to convert the Kmperor of Russia to his 
views, so the Abbe went to Utrecht to convert the 
Conference sitting there to his project for a Diet to 
secure perpetual peace. Of course, he was regarded 
as an enthusiast. Cardinal Dubois characterizing his 
scheme as “ the dream of an honest man.” Yet 
the Abbe had found his dream in the Gospel; and in 
what better way could he exemplify the spirit of the 
Master he served than by endeavouring to abate the 
horrors and abominations of war? The Conference 
was an assemblage of men representing Christian 
• States : and the Abbe merely called upon them to 
put in practice the doctrines they professed to believe. 
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If was of no use : the potentates and their repre¬ 
sentatives turned to him a deaf ear. 

The Abbe de St. Pierre lived several hundred 
years too soon. But he determined that his idea 
»hould not be lost, and in 1713 he published his 
Project of Perpetual Peace.’ He there proposed 
the formation of a European Diet, or Senate, to be 
composed of representatives of all ua!tions, before 
which princes should be bound, before resorting to 
arms, to state their grievances and require redress. 
Writing about eighty years after the publication of 
this project^ Volney asked : “ What is a people?— 
An individual of the society at large. What a war? 
—A duel between two individual people. In what 
manner ought a society to act when two of its mem¬ 
bers fight?—Interfere, and reconcile or repress them. 
In the days of the Abbe de St. Pierre, this was treated 
as a dream; but, happily for the human race, it be¬ 
gins to be realized.” Alas for the prediction of 
Volney ! The twenty-five years that followed the 
date at which this passage was written were distin¬ 
guished by more devastating and furious wars on the 
part of France than had ever been known in the 
world before. 

The Abbe was not, however, a mere dreamer. He 
was an active, practical philanthropist, and antici¬ 
pated many social improvements which have since 
become generally adopted. He was the original 
founder of industrial schools for poor children, 
where they not only received a good education, but 
learned some useful trade, by which they might earn 
an honest living when they grew' up to manhood. He 
advocated the revision and simplification of the 
whole code of laws—an idea afterwards carried out 
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by the First Napoleon. He wrote against duelling, 
against luxury, against gambling, against monasti- 
cism, quoting the remark of Segrais, that “ the mania 
for a monastic* life is the small-pox of the mind.” He 
spent his whole income in acts of charity—not in 
almsgiving ,but in helping poor children, and poor' 
men and women, to help themselves. His object al¬ 
ways was to benefit permanently those whom he assist¬ 
ed. He continued his love of truth and his freedom 
of speech to the last. At the age of eighty he said : 

If life is a lottery for happiness, my lot has been 
one of the best.” When on his deathbed, Voltaire 
asked him how he felt, to which he answered, “ As 
about to make a journey into the country.” And in 
this peaceful frame of mind he died But so out¬ 
spoken had St. Pierre been against corruption in high 
places, that Maupertius, his successor at the Academy, 
was not permitted to pronounce his clone; nor was 
it until thirty-two years after his death that this 
honour was done to his memory by D’Alembert. The 
true and emphatic epitaph of the good, truth-loving, 
truth-speaking Abbe was this—“ He LOVED MUCH !” 

Duty is closely allied to truthfulness of character; 
and the dutiful man is, above all things, truthful in 
his words as in his actions. He says and he does the 
right thing, in the right way, and at the right time. 

There is probably no saying of Lord Chesterfield 
that commends itself more strongly to the approval 
of manly minded men, than that it is truth that makes 
the success of the gentleman. Clarendon, speaking 
of one of the noblest and purest gentlemen of his age, 
says of Falkland, that he “ was so severe an adorer of 
truth that he could as easily have given himself leave 
' to steal as to dissemble.” 
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It was one of the finest things that Mrs. Hutchin¬ 
son could say of her husband, that he was a thoroughly 
truthful and reliable man : “ He never professed the 
thing he intended not, nor promised what he believed 
out of his power, nor failed in the performance jf 
'anything that was in his power to fulfil.” 

Wellington was a severe admirer of truth. An 
illustration may be given. When afflicted by deaf¬ 
ness he consulted a celebrated aurist, who, after trying 
all remedies in vain, determined, as a last resource, 
to inject into the ear a strong solution of caustic. It 
caused the most intense pain, but the patient bore it 
with his usual equanimity. The family physician 
accidentally calling one day, found the Duke with 
Hushed cheeks and blood-shot eyes, and when he rose 
he staggeied about like a drunken man. The doctor 
asked to be permitted to look at his ear, and then 
he found that a furious inflammation was going on, 
which, if not immediately checked, must shortly reach 
the brain and kill him. Vigorous remedies were at 
once applied, and the inflammation was checked. 
But the hearing of that ear was completely destroyed. 
When the aurist heard of the danger his patient had 
run, through the violence of the remedy he had em¬ 
ployed, he hastened to Apsley House to express his 
grief and mortification; but the Duke merely said: 

‘ Do not say a word more about it—you did all for 
the best.” The aurist said it would be his ruin when 
it became known that he had been the cause of so 
much suffering and danger to his Grace. “ But no¬ 
body need know anything about it: keep your own 
counsel, and, depend upon it, I w'on’t say a word to 
any one.” “ Then your Grace will allow me to 
attend you as usual, which will show the public that 
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you have not withdrawn your confidence from me? 

No,” replied the Duke, kindly hut firmly; “ I can't 
do that, for that would he a lie.” He would not act 
a falsehood any more than he would speak one. 

Another illustration of duty and truthfulness 1 , 
as exhibited in the fulfilment of a promise, may be 
added from the life of Blucher. When he was 
hastening with his army over bad roads to the help 
of Wellington, on the 18th of June, 1815, he encour¬ 
aged his troops by words and gestures. “ Forwards, 
children—forwards !” “ It is impossible; it can’t be 

done,” was the answer. Again and again he urged 
them. “ Children, we must get on; ydu may say i; 
can’t be done, but it must be done ! 1 have promised 
my brother Wellington- promised, do you hear? You 
wouldn’t have me break m\ ic'ord !” And it was 

m 

done. 

Truth is the very bond of society, without which 
it must cease to exist, and dissolve into anarchy and 
chaos. A household cannot be governed by lying; 
nor can a nation. Sir Thomas Browne once asked. 
11 Do the devils lie? ” “ No,” was his answer; “ for 

then even hell could not subsist.” No considerations 
can justify the sacrifice of truth, which ought to be 
sovereign in all the relations of life. 

Of all mean vices, perhaps lying is the meanest. 
It is in some cases the offspring of perversity and 
vice, and in many others of sheer moral cowardice. 
Yet many persons think so lightly of it that they will 
order their servants to lie for them ; nor can they feel 
surprised if, after such ignoble instruction, they find 
their servants lying for themselves. 

Sir Harry Wotton’s description of an ambassador 
as “ an honest man sent to lie abroad for the benefit 
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lit*.” The question, “ right or wrong,” once de¬ 
cided in his own mind, the right was followed, no 
matter what the sacrifice or the difficulty—neither ex¬ 
pediency nor inclination weighing one jot in the 
balance. 

There was no virtue that Dr. Arnold laboured 
more sedulously to instil into young men than the 
virtue of truthfulness, as being the manliest of virtues, 
as indeed the very basis of all true manliness. He 
designated truthfulness as “ moral transparency, ’ 
and he valued it more highly than any other quality. 
When lying was detected, he treated it as a great 
moral offence; but when a pupil made an assertion, 
he accepted it with confidence. “ If you say so, that 
is quite enough ; oj course I believe your word.” By 
thus trusting and believing them, he educated the 
>oung in truthfulness; the boys at length coming to 
say to one another : “ It’s a shame to tell Arnold a 
lie—he always believes one.” 

One of the most striking instances that could be 
given oi the character of the dutiful, truthful, labor¬ 
ious man, is presented in the life of the late George 
Wilson, Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh. Though we bring this illustration under 
the head of Duty, it might equally have stood under 
that of Courage, Cheerfulness, or Industry, for it is 
alike illustrative of these several qualities. 

Wilson’s life was, indeed, a marvel of cheerful 
laboriousness; exhibiting the power of the soul to 
triumph over the body, and almost to set it at de¬ 
fiance. It might be taken as an illustration of the 
saying of the whaling-captain to Dr. Kane, as to the 
power of moral force over physical : “ Bless you, sir, 
the soul will any day lift the body out of its boots !” 

14 
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A fragile hut bright and lively boy, he had scarcely 
entered manhood ere his constitution began to exhibit 
signs of disease. As early, indeed, as his seventeenth 
year, he began to complain of melancholy and sleep¬ 
lessness, supposed to be the effects of bile. “ I don’t 
think I shall live long,” he then said to a friend ; 
“ my mind will—must work itself out, and the body 
will soon follow it.” A strange confession for a boy 
to make ! But he gave his physical health no fair 
chance. His life was all brain-work, study, and com¬ 
petition. When he took exercise it was in sudden 
bursts, which did him more harm than ^ood. Long 
walks in the Highlands jaded and exhausted him ; and 
he returned to his brain-work unrested and unre¬ 
freshed. 

It was during one of his forced walks of some 
twenty-four miles in the neighbourhood of Stirling 
that he injured one of his feet, and he returned home 
seriously ill. The result was an abscess, disease of the 
ankle-joint, and long agony, which ended in the am¬ 
putation of the right foot. But he never relaxed in 
his labours. He was now writing, lecturing, and 
teaching chemistry. Rheumatism and acute inflam¬ 
mation of the eye next attacked him; and were treat¬ 
ed by cupping, blistering, and colchicum. Unable 
himself to write, he went on preparing his lectures, 
which he dictated to his sister. Pain haunted him 
day and night, and sleep was only forced by morphia. 
While in this state of general prostration, symptoms 
of pulmonary disease began to show themselves. Yet 
he continued to give the weekly lectures to which he 
stood committed to the Edinburgh School of Arts. 
Not one was shirked, though their delivery, before 
a large audience, was a most exhausting duty. “ Well, 
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there’s another nail put into my coffin,” was th« 
remark made on throwing off his top-coat on return¬ 
ing home; and a sleepless night almost invariably 
followed. 

At twenty-seven, Wilson was lecturing ten, 
eleven, or more hours weekly, usually with setons 
or open blister-wounds upon him—his ” bosom 
friends,” he used to call them. He felt the shadow 
of death upon him; and he worked as if his days were 
numbered. “ Don’t be surprised,” he wrote to 
a friend, “ if any morning at breakfast you hear that 
I am gone.”, But while he said so, he did not in 
the least degree indulge in the feeling of sickly senti¬ 
mentality. He worked on as cheerfully and hopefully 
as if in the very fulness of his strength. ** To none, 
said he, ” is life so sweet as to those who have lost 
all fear to die.” 

Sometimes he was compelled to desist from his 
labours by sheer debility, occasioned by loss of blood 
from the lungs; but after a few weeks’ rest and 
change of air, he would return to his work, saying, 
” The water is rising in the well again ! ” Though 
disease had fastened on his lungs, and was spreading 
there, and though suffering from a distressing cough, 
he went on lecturing as usual. To add to his troubles, 
when one day endeavouring to recover himself from 
a stumble occasioned by his lameness, he overstrained 
his arm, and broke the bone near the shoulder. But 
he recovered from his successive accidents and ill¬ 
nesses in the most extraordinary way. The reed bent, 
but did not break : the storm passed, and it stood erect 
as before. 

There was no worry, nor fever, nor fret about 
him; but instead, cheerfulness, patience, and unfail- 
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ing perseverance. His mind, amidst all his sufferings, 
remained perfectly calm and serene. He went about 
his daily work with an apparently charmed life, as 
if he had the strength of many men in him. Yet all 
the while he knew he was dying, his chief anxiety' 
being to conceal his state from those about him at 
home, to whom the knowledge of his actual condition 
would have been inexpressibly distressing. “ I am 
cheerful among strangers,” he said, “ and try to live 
day by day as a dying man.” 

He went on teaching as before—lecturing to the 
Architectural Institute and to the School,of Arts. One 
day, after a lecture before the latter institute, he lay¬ 
down to rest, and was shortly awakened by the rup¬ 
ture of a blood-vessel, which occasioned him the loss 
of a considerable quantity of blood. He did not ex¬ 
perience the despair and agony that Keats did on a 
like occasion; though he equally knew that the 
messenger of death had come, and was waiting for 
him. He appeared at the family meals as usual, and 
next day he lectured twice, punctually fulfilling his 
engagements; but the exertion of speaking was fol¬ 
lowed by a second attack of haemorrhage. He now 
became seriously ill, and it was doubted whether he 
would survive the night. But he did survive; and 
during his convalescence he was appointed to an im¬ 
portant public office—that of Director of the Scottish 
Industrial Museum, which involved a great amount 
of labour, as well as lecturing, in his capacity of Pro¬ 
fessor of Technology, which he held in connexion with 
the office. 

From this time forward, his “ dear museum,” 
as he called it, absorbed all his surplus energies. 
While busily occupied in collecting models and 
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specimens for the museum, he filled up his odds-and- 
ends of time in lecturing to Ragged Schools, Ragged 
Kirks, and Medical Missionary Societies. He gave 
himself no rest, either of mind or body; and “ to die 
working ” was the fate he envied. His mind would 
not give in, but his poor body was forced to yield, 
and a severe attack of haemorrhage—bleeding from 
both lungs and stomach—compelled him to relax in 
his labours. “ For a month, or some forty days, ’ 
he wrote—“ a dreadful Lent—the wind has blown geo¬ 
graphically from ‘ Araby the blest,’ but thermometri- 
cally from Iceland the accursed. 1 have been made a 
prisoner of war, hit by an icicle in the lungs, and have 
shivered and burned alternately for a large portion of 
the last month, and spat blood till 1 grew pale with 
coughing. Now 1 am better, and to-morrow I give 
my concluding lecture (on Technology), thankful 
that I have contrived, notwithstanding all my troubles, 
to carry on without missing a lecture to the last day 
of the Faculty of Arts, to which I belong.” 

How long was it to last? He himself began to 
wonder, for he had long felt his life as if ebbing away. 
At length he became languid, weary, and unfit for 
work; even the writing of a letter cost him a painful 
effort, and he felt “ as if to lie down and sleep were 
the only things worth doing.” Yet shortly after, to 
help a Sunday School, he wrote his ‘ F'ive Gateways 
of Knowledge,’ as a lecture, and afterwards expanded 
it into a book. He also recovered strength sufficient 
to enable him to proceed with his lectures to the insti* 
tutions to which he belonged, besides on various occa¬ 
sions undertaking to do other people’s work. “ I am 
looked upon as good as mad,” he wrote to his 
brother, " because, on a hasty notice, I took a de- 
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faulting lecturer’s place at the Philosophical Institu¬ 
tion, and discoursed on the Polarization of Light. . . 
But I like work : it is a family weakness.” 

Then followed chronic malaise —sleepless nights, 
days of pain, and more spitting of blood. “ My : 
only painless moments,” he says, “ were when 
lecturing.” In this state of prostration and disease, 
the indefatigable man undertook to write the * Life 
of Edward Forbes ’; and he did it, like everything 
he undertook, with admirable ability. He proceeded 
with his lectures as usual. To an association of teach¬ 
ers he delivered a discourse on the educational value 
of industrial science. After he had spoken to his 
audience for an hour, he left them to say whether he 
should go on or not, and they cheered him on to 
another half-hour’s address. “ It is curious,” he 
wrote, “ the feeling of having an audience, like clay 
in your hands, to mould for a season as you please. 

It is a terribly responsible power.I do not 

mean for a moment to imply that I am indifferent to 
the good opinion of others—far otherwise; but to gain 
this is much less a concern with me than to deserve it. 
It was not so once. I had no wish for unmerited 
praise, but I was too ready to settle that 1 did merit 
it. Now, the word Duty seems to me the biggest 
word in the world, and is uppermost in all my seri¬ 
ous doings.” 

This was written only about four months before 
his death. A little later he wrote, “ I spin my thread 
of life from week to week, rather than from year to 
year.” Constant attacks of bleeding from the lungs 
sapped his little remaining strength, but did not alto¬ 
gether disable him from lecturing. He was amused 
by one of his fnends proposing to put him under 
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trustees for the purpose of looking after his 
health But he would not be restrained from work¬ 
ing, so long as a vestige of strength remained. 

One day, in the autumn of 1859, he returned from 
his customary lecture in the University of Edinburgh 
with a severe pain in his side. He was scarcely able 
to crawl upstairs. Medical aid was sent for, and he 
was pronounced to be suffering from pleurisy and 
inflammation of the lungs. His enfeebled frame was 
ill able to resist so severe a disease, and he sank peace¬ 
fully to the rest he so longed for, after a few days’ 
illness . 

Wrong not the dead with tears: 

A glorious bright to-morrow 
Rndeth a weary life of pain and sorrow. 

The life of George Wilson—so admirably and 
affectionately related by his sister—is probably one 
of the most marvellous records of pain and long- 
suffering, and yet of persistent, noble, and useful 
work, that is to be found in the whole history of 
literature. His entire career was indeed but a pro¬ 
longed illustration of the lines which he himself ad¬ 
dressed to his deceased friend, Dr. John Reid, a like- 
minded man, whose memoir he wrote : — 

Thou wert a daily lesson 
Of courage, hope and faith; 

We wondered at thee living. 

We envy thee thy death. 

Thou wert so meek and reverent. 

So resolute of will. 

So bold to bear the uttermost, 

And yet so calm and still. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Temper. 


Temper is nine-tenths of Christianity .—Bishop IVt/soti. 
Heaven is a temper, not a place.— Dr. Chalmers. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 

Some harshness show; 

All vain asperities I day by day 
Would wear away. 

Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
l ike the high leaves upon the Holy Tree.— Southey. 

Even Power itself hath not one-half the might of Gentleness.-- 

Leigh Hunt. 


I T has been said that men succeed in life quite as 
much by their temper as by their talents. How¬ 
ever this may be, it is certain that their happiness in 
life depends mainly upon their equanimity of dis¬ 
position, their patience and forbearance, and their 
kindness and thoughtfulness for those about them. It 
•s really true what Plato says, that in seeking the good 
of others we find our own. 

There are some natures so happily constituted 
that they can find good in everything. There is no 
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calamity so great hut they can educe comfort or con¬ 
solation from it—no sky so black but they can discover 
a gleam of sunshine issuing through it from some 
quarter or another; and if the sun be not visible to 
their eyes, they at least comfort themselves with the 
thought that it is there, though veiled from them for 
some good and wise purpose. 

Such happy natures arc to be envied. They 
have a beam in the eye—a beam of pleasure, glad¬ 
ness, religion, cheerfulness, philosophy, call it what 
you will. Sunshine is about their hearts, and their 
mind gilds with its own hues all that it looks upon. 
When they have burdens to bear, they bear them 
cheerfully—not repining, nor fretting, nor wasting 
their energies in useless lamentation, but struggling 
onward manfully, gathering up such flowers as lie 
along their path. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed that men 
such as those we speak of are weak and unreflcctive. 
The largest and most comprehensive natures are 
generally also the most cheerful, the most loving, the 
most hopeful, the most trustful. It is the wise man, 
of large vision, who is the quickest to discern the 
moral sunshine gleaming through the darkest cloud. 
In present evil he sees prospective good; in pain, he 
recognizes the effort of nature to restore health; in 
trials, he finds correction and discipline; and in 
sorrow and suffering, he gathers courage, knowledge, 
and the best practical wisdom. 

When Jeremy Taylor had lost all—when his 
house had been plundered, and his family driven out- 
of-doors, and all his worldly estate had been seques¬ 
trated—he could still write thus : “ I am fallen into 

the hands of publicans and sequestrators, and they 
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have taken all from me; what now? Let me look 
about me. They have left me the sun and moon, a 
loving wife, and many friends to pity me, and some 
to relieve me; and I can still discourse, and, unless 
1 list, they have not taken away my merry counten- 1 
ance and my cheerful spirit, and a good conscience; 
they have still left me the providence of God, and 
all the promises of the Gospel, and my religion, and 
my hopes of heaven, and my charity to them, too; 
and still I sleep and digest, 1 eat and drink, 1 read 
and meditate. . . . And he that hath so many 

causes of joy, and so great, is very much in love with 
sorrow and peevishness, who loves all these pleasures, 
and chooses to sit down upon his little handful of 
thorns.” 

Although cheerfulness of disposition is very much 
a matter of inborn temperament, it is also capable of 
being trained and cultivated like any other habit. 
We may make the best of life, or we may make the 
worst of it; and it depends very much upon ourselves 
whether we extract joy or misery from it. There 
arc always two sides of life on which we can look, 
according as w 7 e choose—the bright side or the 
gloomy. We can bring the power of the will to bear 
in making the choice, and thus cultivate the habit of 
being happy or the reverse. Wc can encourage the 
disposition of looking at the brightest side of things, 
instead of the darkest. And w 7 hile we see the cloud, 
let us not shut our eyes to the silver lining. 

The. beam in the eye sheds brightness, beauty, 
and joy upon life in all its phases. It shines upon 
coldness, and warms it; upon suffering, and comforts 
.it; upon ignorance and enlightens it; upon sorrow 7 , 
and cheers it. The beam in the eye gives lustre to 
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intellect, and brightens beauty itself. Without it 
the sunshine of life is not felt, flowers bloom in vain, 
the marvels of heaven and earth are not seen or ac¬ 
knowledged, and creation is but a dreary, lifeless, 
soulless blank. 

While cheerfulness of disposition is a great source 
of enjoyment in life, it is also a great safeguard of 
character. A devotional writer of the present day, 
in answer to the question. How are we to overcome 
temptations? says : “ Cheerfulness is the first thing, 

cheerfulness is the second, and cheerfulness is the 
third.” It furnishes the best soil for the growth of 
goodness and virtue. It gives brightness of heart and 
elasticity of spirit. It is the companion of charity, 
the nurse of patience, the mother of wisdom. It is 
also the best of moral and mental tonics. “ The best 
cordial of all,” said Dr. Marshall Hall to one of his 
l atients, “ is cheerfulness.” And Solomon has said 
that “ a merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” 

When Luther was once applied to for a remedy 
against melancholy, his advice was : “ Gaiety and 

courage—innocent gaiety, and rational, honourable 
courage—are the best medicine for young men, and 
for old men, too; for all men against sad thoughts.” 
Next to music, ii not before it, Luther loved children 
and flowers. The great gnarled man had a heart as 
tender as a woman’s. 

Cheerfulness is also an excellent wearing quality. 
It has been called the bright weather of the heart . 
It gives harmony of soul, and is a perpetual song 
without words. It is tantamount to repose. It 
enables nature to recruit its strength; whereas worry 
and discontent debilitate it, involving constant wear- 
and-tear. 
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How is it that we see such men as Lord Palmer¬ 
ston growing old in harness, working on vigorously 
to the end? Mainly through equanimity of temper 
and habitual cheerfulness. They have educated 
themselves in the habit of endurance, of not being 
easily provoked, of bearing and forbearing, of hear¬ 
ing harsh and even unjust things said of them with¬ 
out indulging in undue resentment, and avoiding 
worrying, petty, and self-tormenting cares. An inti¬ 
mate friend of Lord Palmerston, who observed him 
closely for twenty years, has said that he never saw 
him angry, with perhaps one exception; and that was 
when the ministry responsible for the calamity in 
Afghanistan, of which he w’as one, were unjustly ac- 
( used by their opponents of falsehood, perjury, and 
wilful mutilation of public documents. 

So far as can be learnt from biography, men of 
the greatest genius have been for the most part cheer¬ 
ful, contented men—not eager for reputation, money, 
or power—but relishing life, and keenly susceptible 
of enjoyment, as we find reflected in their works. 
Such seem to have been Homer, Horace, Virgil, 
Montaigne, Shakespeare, Cervantes. Healthy serene 
cheerfulness is apparent in their great creations. 
Among the same class of cheerfulminded men may 
also be mentioned Luther, More, Bacon, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael, and Michael Angelo. Perhaps 
they were happy because constantly occupied, and 
in the pleasantest of all work—that of creating out of 
the fulness and richness of their great minds. 

Milton, too, though a man of many trials and 
sufferings, must have been a man of great cheerful¬ 
ness and elasticity of nature. Though overtaken by 
blindness, deserted by friends, and fallen upon evil 
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clays—“ darkness before and danger’s voice behind ” 
—yet did he not bate heart or hope, but “ still bore 
up and steered right onward.” 

Henry Fielding was a man borne down through 
life by debt, and difficulty, and bodily suffering; and 
yet Lady Mary Wortley Montagu has said of him 
that, by virtue of his cheerful disposition, she was per¬ 
suaded he “ had known more happy moments than 
any person on earth.” 

l)r. Johnson, through all his trials and sufferings 
and hard fights with fortune, was a courageous and 
cheerful-natured man. Fie manfully made the best 
of life, and tried to be glad in it. Once, when a 
clergyman was complaining of the dulness of society 
in the country, saying “ they only talk of runts ” 
(young cows), Johnson felt flattered by the observa¬ 
tion of Mrs. Thrale’s mother, who said, “ Sir, Dr. 
Johnson would learn to talk of runts ’’—meaning that 
he was a man w'ho would make the most of his situa¬ 
tion, whatever it was. 

Johnson was of opinion that a man grew better 
as he grew older, and that his nature mellowed with 
age. This is certainly a much more cheerful view of 
I liman nature than that of Lord Chesterfield, who 
saw life through the eyes of a cynic, and held that 
” the heart never grows better by age : it only grows 
harder.” But both sayings may be true according to 
the point from which life is viewed, and the temper 
by which a.man is governed; for while the good, pro¬ 
fitting by experience, and disciplining themselves by 
self-control, will grow better, the ill-conditioned, un¬ 
influenced by experience, will only grow worse. 

Sir Walter Scott was a man full of the milk of 
human kindness. Everybody loved him. He was 
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never five minutes in a room ere the little pets of the 
■family, whether dumb or lisping, had found out his 
kindness for all their generation. Scott related to 
Captain Basil Hall an incident of his boyhood which, 
showed the tenderness of his nature. One day, a dog 
coming towards him, he took up a big stone, threw 
it, and hit the dog. The poor creature had strength 
enough left to crawl up to him and lick his feet, al¬ 
though he saw its leg was broken. The incident, he 
said, had given him the bitterest temorse in his after¬ 
life; but he added, “ An early circumstance of that 
kind, properly reflected on, is calculated to have the 
best effect on one’s character throughout life.” 

“ Give me an honest laughter,” Scott would sin . 
and he himself laughed the heart’s laugh. He had a 
kind word for everybody, and his kindness acted all 
round him like a contagion, dispelling the reserve 
and awe which his great name was calculated to in¬ 
spire. ” He’ll come here,” said the keeper of the 
ruins of Melrose Abbey to Washington Irving— 
“ he’ll come here sometimes, wi’ great folks in his 
company, and the first I’ll know of it is hearing his 
voice calling out, ‘ Johnny ! Johnny Bower !’ And 
when 1 go out I’m sure to be greeted wi’ a joke or a 
pleasant word. He’ll stand and crack and laugh wi* 
me, just like an auld wife; and to think that of a man 
that has such an awju’ knowledge o’ history!” 

Dr. Arnold was a man of the same hearty cordial¬ 
ity of manner—full of human sympathy. There was 
not a particle of affectation or pretence of condescen¬ 
sion about him. “ I never knew such a humble man 
as the doctor,” said the parish clerk at Laleham ; ** he 
comes and shakes us by the hand as if he was one 
of us.” “ He used to come into my house,” said an 
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old woman near Fox How, “ and talk to me as if I 
were a lady.” 

Sydney Smith was another illustration of the 
power of cheerfulness. He was ever ready to look 
cn the bright side of things; the darkest cloud had 
to him its silver lining. Whether working as coun¬ 
try curate, or as parish rector, he was always kind, 
laborious, patient, and exemplary; exhibiting in 
every sphere of life the spirit of a Christian, the kind¬ 
ness of a pastor, and the honour of a gentleman. In 
his leisure he employed his pen on the side of justice, 
freedom, education, toleration, emancipation; and 
his writings, though full of common-sense and bright 
humour, are never vulgar; nor did he ever pander to 
popularity or prejudice. His good spirits, thanks to 
his natural vivacity and stamina of constitution, neve** 
forsook him; and in his old age, when borne down 
by disease, he wrote to a friend : “ I have gout, 

asthma, and seven other maladies, but am otherwise 
very well.” In one of the last letters he wrote to 
Lady Carlisle, he said : “ If you hear of sixteen or 

eighteen pounds of flesh wanting an owner, they 
belong to me. I look as if a curate had been taken 
out of me.” 

Great men of science have for the most part been 
patient, laborious, cheerful-minded men. Such were 
Galileo, Descartes, Newton, and Laplace. Euler the 
mathematician, one of the greatest of natural philo¬ 
sophers, was a distinguished instance. Towards the 
close of his life he became completely blind, but he 
went on writing as cheerfully as before, supplying 
the want of sight by various ingenious mechanical 
devices, and by the increased cultivation of his 
memory, which became exceedingly tenacious. His 
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thief pleasure was in the society of his grandchildren, 
to whom he taught their little lessons in the intervals 
of the severer studies. 

In like manner, Professor Robinson of Edin¬ 
burgh, the first editor of the ‘ Encyclopaidia Britan- 
nica,’ when disabled from work by a lingering and 
painful disorder, found his chief pleasure in the 
society of his grandchild. “ I am infinitely delight¬ 
ed,” he wrote to James Watt, “ with observing the 
growth of its little soul, and particularly with its 
numberless instincts, which formerly passed un¬ 
heeded. I thank the French theorists for more 
forcibly directing my attention to the finger of Cod, 
which I discern in every awkward movement and 
every wayward whim. They are all guardians of his 
life and growth and power. I regret indeed that I 
have not time to make infancy and the development 
of its powers my sole study.” 

One of the sorest trials of a man’s temper and 
patience was that which befell Abauzit, the natural 
philosopher, while residing at Geneva; resembling 
in many respects a similar calamity which occurred 
to Newton, and which he bore with equal resigna¬ 
tion. Amongst other things, Abauzit devoted much 
study to the barometer and its variations, with the 
object of deducing the general laws which regulated 
atmospheric pressure. During twenty-seven years he 
made numerous observations daily, recording them 
on sheets prepared for the purpose. One day, when 
a new servant was installed in the house, she imme¬ 
diately proceeded to display her zeal by “ putting 
things to rights.” '♦Abauzit’s study, amongst other 
rooms, was made tidy and set in order. When he 
entered it, he asked of the servant, “ What have you 
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done with the paper that was round the barometer?” 
“ Oh, sir,” was the reply, “ it was so dirty that I 
burnt *t and put in its place this paper, which you 
will see is quite new.” Abauzit crossed his arms, and 
after some moments of internal struggle, he said, in a 
tone 01 calmness and resignation : “ You have 

destroyed the result of twenty-seven years' labour; in 
future touch nothing whatever in this room.” 

The study of natural history, more than that of 
an> other branch of science, seems to be accompanied 
by unusual cheerfulness and equanimity of temper 
on the part of its votaries; the result of which is, that 
the life of naturalists is on the whole more prolonged 
than that of any other class of men of science. A 
member of the Linnsean Society has informed us that 
of fourteen members who died in 1870, two were 
over ninety, five were over eighty, and two were over 
seventy. The average age of all members who died 
in that year was seventy-five. 

Adanson, the French botanist, was about seventy 
.wars old when the Revolution broke out, and amidst 
the shock he lost everything—his fortune, his places, 
and his gardens. But his patience, courage, and 
resignation never forsook him. He became reduced 
to the greatest straits, and even wanted food and 
clothing; yet his ardour of investigation remained the 
same. Once, when the Institute invited him, as 
being one of its oldest members, to assist at a seance, 
his answer was that he regretted he could not attend 
for want of shoes. ” It was a touching sight,” says 
Cuvier, “ to see the poor old man, bent over the 
embers of a decaying fire, trying to trace characters 
with a feeble hand on the little bit of paper which he 
held, forgetting all the pains of life in some new idea 
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ir. natural history, which came to him like some 
beneficent fairy to cheer him in his loneliness.” The 
Directory eventually gave him a small pension, which 
Napoleon doubled; and at length, easeful death came 
to his relief in his seventy-ninth year. A clause in his 
will, as to the manner of his funeral, illustrates the 
character of the man. He directed that a garland of 
flowers, provided by fifty-eight families whom he had 
established in life, should be the only decoration of 
his coffin—a slight hut touching image of the more 
durable monument which he had erected for himself 
in his works. 

Such are only a few instances of the cheerful 
workingness of great men, which might, indeed, he 
multiplied to any extent. All large healthy natures 
are cheerful as well as hopeful. Their example is also 
contagious and diffusive, brightening and cheering all 
who come within reach of their influence. It was 
said of Sir John Malcolm, when he appeared in a 
saddened camp in India, that “ it was like a gleam of 

sunlight.no man left him without a smile 

cm his face. He was ‘ Boy Malcolm ’ still. It was 
impossible to resist the fascination of his genial pre¬ 
sence.” 

There was the same joyousness of nature about 
Edmund Burke. Once at a dinner at Sir Joshua 
Renolds’s, when the conversation turned upon the 
suitability of liquors for particular temperaments, 
Johnson said, “ Claret is for boys, port for men, and 
brandy for heroes.” “ Then,” said Burke, “ let me 
have claret: I love to be a boy, and to have the care¬ 
less gaiety of boyish days.” And so it is, that there 
are old young men, and young old men—some w T ho 
are as joyous and cheerful as boys in their old age, 
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and others who are as morose and cheerless as sadden¬ 
ed old men while still in their boyhood. 

In the presence of some priggish youths, we have 

heard a cheerful old man declare that, apparently, 

there would soon be nothing but “ old boys ” left. 

Cheerfulness, being generous and genial, joyous and 

hearty, is never the characteristic of prigs. Goethe 

used to exclaim of goody-goody persons, “ Oh ! if 

thev had but the heart to commit an absurditv !” 

• * 

This was when he thought they wanted heartiness and 
nature. “ Pretty dolls !*' was his expression when 
speaking of them, and turning away. 

The true basis of cheerfulness is love, hope, and 
patience. Love evokes love, and begets loving-kind- 
i-ess. I ove cherishes hopeful and generous thoughts 
of others. it is charitable, gentle, and truthful. It 
is a discerner of good. It turns to the brightest side 
of things, and its face is ever directed towards happi¬ 
ness. Jt sees “ the glory in the grass, the sunshine 
on the flower.” It encourages happy thoughts, and 
lives in an atmosphere of cheerfulness. It costs no¬ 
thing, and yet is invaluable; for it blesses its posses¬ 
sor, and grows up in abundant happiness in the 
bosoms of others. Even its sorrows are linked with 
pleasures, and its very tears are sweet. 

Bentham lays it down as a principle, that a man 
becomes rich in his own stock of pleasures in propor¬ 
tion to the amount he distributes to others. His 
kindness will evoke kindness, and his happiness be 
increased by his own benevolence. “ Kind words,” 
he says, “ cost no more than unkind ones. Kind 
words produce kind actions, not only on the part of 
him to whom they are addressed, but on the part of 
him by whom they are employed; and this not in- 
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cidentally only, hut habitually, in virtue of the prin¬ 
ciple of association.” . . . “It may indeed hap¬ 

pen, that the effort of heneficence may not benefit 
those for whom it was intended; but when wisely 
directed, if must benefit the person from whom Jt 
emanates. Good and friendly conduct may meet 
with an unworthy and ungrateful return; but the 
absence of gratitude on the part of the receiver can¬ 
not destroy the self-approbation which recompenses 
the giver, and we may scatter the seeds of courtesy 
and kindliness around us at so little expense. Some 
of them will inevitably fall on good ground, and grow 
up into benevolence in the minds of others; and all 
of them will bear fruit of happiness in the bosom 
whence they spring. Once blest are all the virtues 
always; twice blest sometimes.” 

The poet Rogers used to tell a story of a little girl, 
a great favourite with every one who knew' her. Some 
one said to her, “ Why does everybody love you so 
much?” She answered, “ I think it is because I love 
everybody so much.” This little story is capable of 
a very wide application; for our happiness as human 
beings, generally speaking, will be found to be very 
much in proportion to the number of things we love 
and the number of things that love us. And the 
greatest worldly success, however honestly achieved, 
will contribute comparatively little to happiness, un¬ 
less it be accompanied by a lively benevolence to¬ 
wards every human being. 

Kindness is indeed a great power in the world. 
Leigh Hunt has truly said that “ Power itself hath 
not one half the might of gentleness.” Men are al¬ 
ways best governed through their affections. There 
a French proverb which says that, “ Lcs homines 
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sc prcnncnt par la douceur and a coarser English 
one, to the effect that “ More wasps are caught by 
honey than by vinegar.” “ Every act of kindness,” 
says Bcnthnm, “ is in fact an exercise of power, and 
a .stock of friendship laid up; and why should not 
power exercise itself in the production of pleasure 
as of pain?” 

Kindness does not consist in gifts, but in gentle¬ 
ness and generosity of spirit. Men may give their 
money which comes from the purse, and withhold 
their kindness which comes from the heart. The 
Iindness that .displays itself in giving money does 
not amount to much, and often does quite as much 
harm ;«s good; but the kindness of true sympathy, 
of thoughtful help, is never without beneficent 
results. 

The good temper that displays itself in kindness 
must not be confounded with softness or silliness. 
In its best form, it is not a merely passive, but an 
active condition of being. It is not by any means 
indifferent, but largely sympathetic. It does not 
characterize the lowest and the most gelatinous forms 
of human life, but those that are the most highly 
organized. True kindness cherishes and actively 
promotes all reasonable instrumentalities for doing 
practical good in its own time; and, looking into 
futurity, sees the same spirit working on for the 
eventual elevation and happiness of the race. 

It is the kindly dispositioned men who arc the 
active men of the world, while the selfish and the 
sceptical, who have no love but for themselves, are 
its idlers. Buffon used to say that he would give 
nothing for a young man who did not begin life with 
an enthusiasm of some sort. It showed that at lea.rt 
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he had faith in something good, lofty, and generous, 
even if unattainable. 

Egotism, sceptieism, and selfishness are always 
miserable companions in life, and they are especially 
unnatural in youth. The egotist is next-door to a 
fanatic. Constantly occupied with self, he has no 
though; to spare for others. He refers to himself in 
all things, thinks of himself, and studies himself, 
until his own little self becomes his own little god. 

Worst of all are the grumblers and growlers at 
fortune—who find that “ whatever is is wrong,” and 
will do nothing to set matters right—who declare 
all to be barren “ from Dan even to Beersheba. 
These grumblers are invariably found the least effi¬ 
cient helpers in the school of life. As the worst 
workmen are usually the readiest to “ strike,” so the 
least industrious members of society are the readiest 
to complain. The worst wheel of all is the one that 
creaks. 

There is such a thing as the cherishing of dis¬ 
content until the feeling becomes morbid. The 
jaundiced see everything about them yellow. The 
ill-conditioned think all things awry, and the whole 
world out-of-joint. All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. The little girl in Punch, who found her doll 
stuffed with bran, and forthwith declared everything 
to he hollow and wanted to “ go into a nunnery,” 
had her counterpart in real life. Many full-growm 
people are quite as morbidly unreasonable. There 
are those who may be said to “ enjoy bad health ”; 
they regard it as a sort of property. They can speak 
of “ in y headache ”—“ my backache,” and so forth, 
until in course of time it becomes their most cherish¬ 
ed possession. But perhaps it is the source to them 
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of much coveted sympathy, without which they 
might find themselves of comparatively little im¬ 
portance in the world. 

We have to he on our guard against small 
I roubles, which, by encouraging, we are apt to 
magnify into great ones. Indeed, the chief source of 
worry in the world is not real, but imaginary evil— 
Miiall vexations and trivial afflictions. In the pre¬ 
sence of a great sorrow', all petty troubles disappear; 
bui we are too ready to take some cherished misery 
to our bosom, and to pet it there. Very often it is 
the child of our fancy; and, forgetful of the many 
means of happiness which lie within our reach, we 
indulge this spoilt child of ours until it masters us. 
We shut the door against cheerfulness, and surround 
ourselves with gloom. The habit gives a colouring 
to our life. We grow querulous, moody, and un¬ 
sympathetic. Our conversation becomes full of 
regrets. We are harsh in our judgment of others. 
We are unsociable, and think everybody else is so. 
We make our breast a store-house of pain, which we 
inflict upon ourselves as well as upon others. 

This disposition is encouraged by selfishness : 
indeed, it is for the most part selfishness unmingled, 
without any admixture of sympathy or consideration 
for the feelings of those about us. It is simply wil¬ 
fulness in the wrong direction. It is wilful, because 
it might be avoided. Let the necessitarians argue 
as they may, freedom of will and action is the posses¬ 
sion of every man and woman. It is sometimes our 
glory, and very often it is our shame : all depends 
upon the manner in which it is used. We can choose 
to look at the bright side of things, or at the dark. 
We can follow good and eschew evil thoughts. We 
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can he wrongheaded and wrong-hearted, or the re¬ 
verse, as we ourselves determine. The world will he 
to each one of us very much what we make it. The 
cheerful are its real possessors, for the world belongs 
to those who enjoy it. 

It must, however, he admitted that there are 
cases heyond the reach of the moralist. Once, when 
miserable-looking dyspeptic called upon a leading 
physician and laid his case before him, “ Oh !” said 
the doctor, “ you only want a good hearty laugh : 
go and see Grimaldi.” “ Alas !” said the miserable 
patient, “ / am Grimaldi !” So, when Smollett, op¬ 
pressed by disease, travelled over Europe in the hope 
of finding health, he saw everything through his own 
jaundiced eyes. “ I’ll tell it,” said Smellfungus, “ to 
the world.” “ You had better tell it,” said Sterne, 
“ to your physician.” 


The restless, anxious, dissatisfied temper, that is 
ever ready to run and meet care half-way, is fatal to 
all happiness and peace of mind. How often do we 
see men and women set themselves about as if with 
stiff bristles, so that one dare scarcely approach them 
v. ithout fear of being pricked ! For want of a little 
occasional command over one’s temper, an amount 
of misery is occasioned in society which is positively 
frightful. Thus enjoyment is turned into bitterness, 
and life becomes like a journey barefooted amongst 
thorns and briers and prickles. “ Though sometimes 
small evils,” says Richard Sharp, “ like invisible in¬ 
sects, inflict great pain, and a single hair may stop a 
vast machine, yet the chief secret of comfort lies in 
not suffering trifles to vex us; and in prudently culti¬ 
vating an undergrowth of small pleasures, since very 
few great ones, alas ! arc let on long leases.” 
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St. Francis de Sales treats the same topic from 
the Christian’s point of view. “ How carefully,” he 
says, “ we should cherish the little virtues which 
spring up at the foot of the Cross !” When the saint 
was asked, “ What virtues do you mean?” he re¬ 
plied : “ Humility, patience, meekness, benignity, 
hearing one another’s burden, condescension, soft¬ 
ness of heart, cheerfulness, cordiality, compassion, 
forgiving injuries, simplicity, candour—all, in short, 
of that sort of little virtues. They, like unobtrusive 
violets, love the shade ; like them are sustained by 
dew; and though, like them, they make little show, 
thev shed a sweet odour on all around.” 

And again he said : “ If you would fall into any 

extreme, let it be on the side of gentleness. The 
human mind is so constructed that it resists rigour, 
and yields to softness. A mild word quenches anger, 
as water quenches the rage of fire; and by benignity 
any soil may be rendered fruitful. Truth, uttered 
with courtesy, is heaping coals of fire on the head— 
or rather, throwing roses in the face. How can we 
resist a foe whose weapons are pearls and diamonds?” 

Meeting evils by anticipation is not the way to 
overcome them. If we perpetually carry our bur¬ 
dens about with us, they will soon hear us down under 
their load. When evil comes, we must deal with it 
bravely and hopefully. What Perthes wrote to a 
young man, who seemed to him inclined to take 
irifles as well as sorrows too much to heart, was douht- 
less good advice ; “ Go forward with hope and con¬ 

fidence. This is the advice given thee by an old man, 
who has had a full share of the burden and heat of 
life’s day. We must ever stand upright, happen what 
may, and for this end we must cheerfully resign our- 
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nr Ives to the varied influences of this many-coloured 
life. You may call this levity, and you are partly 
light; for flowers and colours are but trifles light as 
air, hut such levity is a constituent portion of our 
I.liman nature, without which it would sink under the 
weight of time. While on earth we must still play 
with earth, and with that which blooms and fades 
upon its breast. The consciousness of this mortal 
life being but the way to a higher goal, by no means 
precludes our playing with it cheerfully ; and, indeed, 
we must do so, otherwise our energy in action will 
entirely fail.” 

Cheerfulness also accompanies patience, which 
is one of the main conditions of happiness and 
success in life. “ He that will he served,” says 
George Herbert, “ must be patient.” It was said of 
I he cheerful and patient King Alfred, that “ good 
fortune accompanied him like a gift of God.” Marl¬ 
borough's expectant calmness was great, and a prin¬ 
cipal secret of his success as a general. “ Patience 
will overcome all things,” he wrote to Godolphin, 
in 1702. In the midst of a great emergency, while 
bafflled and opposed by his allies, he said, “ Having 
done all that is possible, we should submit with 
patience.” 

Last and chiefest of blessings is Hope, the most 
common of possessions; for, as Thales the philo¬ 
sopher said, “ Even those who have nothing else 
have hope.” Hope is the great helper of the poor. 
It has even been styled “ the poor man’s bread.” Tt 
is also the sustainer and inspirer of great deeds. It 
is recorded of Alexander the Great, that when he 
succeeded to the throne of Macedon, he gave away 
amongst his friends the greater part of the estates 
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which his father had left him; and when Pcrdiccas 
asked him what he reserved for himself, Alexander 
answered, “ The greatest possession of all—Hope !” 

The pleasures of memory, however great, are 
stale compared with those of hope; for hope is the 
parent of all effort and endeavour; and “ every gift 
of noble origin is breathed upon by Hope’s perpetual 
breath.” It may be said to be the moral engine that 
moves the world, and keeps it in action; and at the 
end of all there stands before us w'hat Robertson of 
Ellon styled “ The Great Hope.” “ If it were not 
tor Hope,” # said Byron, “ where would the Future 
be?—in hell ! It is useless to say where the Present 
is, for most of us know; and as for the Past, what 
predominates in memory?—Hope baffled. Erg o, in 
all human affairs it is Hope, Hope, Hope !” 
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Manner—Art 


We must Ik* gentle, now we ;irc gentlemen. Shakcspetiit . 
Manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of noble nature and of loyal mind. — Tennyson. 

A beautiful behaviour is belter than a beautiful form; it gives *i 
higher pleasure than statues and pictures; it is the finest of the fine 
arts.- Klim.sou. 

Manntrs are often too much neglected; they are most inipoitant 
to men, no less than to women. . . . Life is too short to get o\ er 

a bad manner; besides, manners are the shadows of virtues.— 

The Rev, Sydney Smith. 


M ANNKR is one of the principal external graces 
of character. It is the ornament of action, 
and often makes the commonest offices beautiful by 
the way in which it performs them. It is a happy 
way of doing things, adorning even the smallest 
details of life, and contributing to render it, as a 
whole, agreeable and pleasant. 

Manner is not so frivolous or unimportant as 
some may think it to he; for it tends greatly to 
facilitate the business of life, as well as to sweeten 
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and soften social intercourse. “ Virtue itself,” says 
Bishop Middleton, “ offends, when coupled with a 
lorbidding manner.” 

Manner has a good deal to do with the estimation 
in which men are held by the world; and it has 
often more influence in the government of others 
than qualities of much greater depth and substance. 
A manner at once gracious and cordial is among the 
greatest aids to success, and many there are who fail 
for want of it. For a great deal depends upon first 
impressions; and these are usually favourable or 
otherwise according to a man’s courteousness and 
civilitv. 


While rudeness and gruffness bar doors and shut 
hearts, kindness and propriety of behaviour, in which 
good manners consist, act as an “ open sesame 
everywhere. Doors unbar before them, and they are 
a passport to the hearts of everybody, young and old. 

There is a common saying that “ Manners make 
the man but this is not so true as that “ Man makes 
the manners.” A man may be gruff, and even rude, 
and yet be good at heart and of sterling character; 
yet he would doubtless be a much more agreeable, 
and probably a much more useful man, were he to 
exhibit that suavity of disposition and courtesy of 
manner which always gives a finish to the true 
gentleman. 

Mrs. Hutchinson, in the noble portraiture of her 
husbano, to which we have already had occasion to 
refer, thus describes his manly courteousness and 
affability of disposition;—‘ I cannot say whether 
he were more truly magnanimous or less proud; he 
never disdained the meanest person, nor flattered 
the greatest; he had a loving and sweet courtesy 
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to the poorest, and would often employ many spare 
hours with the commonest soldiers and poorest 
labourers; hut still so ordering his familiarity, that 
it never raised them to a contempt, but entertained 
still at the same time a reverence and love of him.” 

A man’s manner, to a certain extent, indicates 
his character It is the external exponent of his 
inner nature. It indicates his taste, his feelings, 
and his temper, as well as the society to which he 
has been accustomed. There is a conventional man¬ 
ner, which is of comparatively little importance; but 
the natural manner, the outcome of natural gifts, 
improved by careful self-culture, signifies a great deal. 

(irace of manner is inspired by sentiment, which 
is a source of no slight enjoyment to a cultivated 
mind. Viewed in this light, sentiment is of almost 
as much importance as talents and acquirements, 
while it is even more influential in giving the direc¬ 
tion to a man’s tastes and character. Sympathy !s 
the golden key that unlocks the hearts of others. 
It not only teaches politeness and courtesy, but gives 
insight and unfolds wisdom, and may almost be re¬ 
garded as the crowning grace of humanity. 

Artificial rules of politeness are of very little use. 
What passes by the name of “ Etiquette ” is often 
of the essence of unpoliteness and untruthfulness. It 
consists in a great measure of posture-making, and 
is easily seen through. Even at best, etiquette is 
but a substitute for good manners, though it is often 
but their mere counterfeit. 

Good manners consist, for the most part, in 
courteousness and kindliness. Politeness has been 
. described as the art of showing, by external signs, the 
internal regard we have for others. But one may be 
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perfectly polite to another without necessarily having 
*i special regard for him. Good manners arc neither 
more nor less than beautiful behaviour. It has been 
well said, that “ a beautiful form is better than a beau¬ 
tiful face, and a beautiful behaviour is better than a 
beautiful form; it gives a higher pleasure than statues 
or pictures—it is the finest of the fine aris.” 

The truest politeness comes of sincerity. It must 
be the outcome of the heart, or it will make no last¬ 
ing impression; for no amount of polish can dispense 
with truthfulness. The natural character must be 
.' Mowed to appear, freed of its angularities and asper¬ 
ities. Though politeness, in its best form, should 
(as St. Francis de Sales says) resemble water—” best 
when clearest, most simple, and without taste ”—yet 
genius in a man will always cover many de¬ 
fects of manner, and much will be excused lo 
the strong and the original. Without genuineness 
and individuality, human life would iosc much of its 
interest and variety, as well as its manliness and 
robustness of character. 

True courtesy is kind. It exhibits itself in the dis¬ 
position to contribute to the happiness of others, and 
in refraining from all that may annoy them. It is 
grateful as well as kind, and readily acknowledges kind 
actions. Curiously enough, Captain Speke found 
this quality of character recognized even by the natives 
of Uganda, on the shores of Lake Nyanza, in the 
heart ot Africa, where, he says, “ Ingratitude, or neg¬ 
lecting to thank a person for a benefit conferred, ; s 
punishable.” 

True politeness especially exhibits itself in regard 
for the personality of others. A man will respect 
the individuality of another if he wishes to be respect- 
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cd himself. He will have due regard for his views, 
and opinions, even though they differ from his own. 
The well-mannered man pays a compliment to 
another, and sometimes even secures his respect, by 
patiently listening to him. He is simply tolerant and ' 
torbearant, and refrains from judging harshly; and 
harsh judgments of others will almost invariably pro¬ 
voke harsh judgments of ourselves. 

The unpolite impulsive man will, however, some¬ 
times rather lose his friend than his joke. He may 
surely be pronounced a very foolish person who 
secures another’s hatred at the price of a moment' 1 ; 
gratification. It was a saying of Brunei, the engineer 
— himself one of the kindest-natured of men—that 


“ spite and ill-nature are among the most expensive 
luxuries in life.” Dr. Johnson once said : “ Sir, a 

man has no more right to say an uncivil thing than 
to act one— no more right to say a rude thing to 
another than to knock him down.” 

A sensible polite person does not assume to be 
better or wiser or richer than his neighbour. He 
does not boast of his rank, or his birth, or his 
country; or look down upon others because they 
have not been born to like privileges with himself. 
He docs not brag of his achievements or of his calling, 
or “ talk shop ” whenever he opens his mouth. On 
the contrary, in all that he says or does, he will be 


modest, unpretentious, unassuming; exhibiting his 
true character in performing rather than in boasting, 
in doing rather than in talking. 

Want of respect for the feelings of others usually 
originates in selfishness, and issues in hardness and 
repulsiveness of manner. It may not proceed from 
malignity so much as from want of sympathy and 
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want of delicacy—a want of that perception of, and 
attention to, those little and apparently trifling things 
by which pleasure is given or pain occasioned to 
others. Indeed, it may be said that in sclf-sacrific- 
mgness, so to speak, in the ordinary intercourse of 
tife, mainly consists the difference between being well 
and ill bred. 

Without some degree of self-restraint in society, 
a man may be found almost insufferable. No one 
has pleasure in holding intercourse with such a per¬ 
son, and he is a constant source of annoyance to 
those about him. For want of self-restraint, many 
men are engaged all their lives in fighting with diffi¬ 
culties of their own making, and rendering success 
impossible by their own cross-grained ungentlcness; 
whilst others, it may be much less gifted, make their 
way and achieve success by simple patience, 
equanimity, and self-control. 

It has been said that men succeed in life quite 
as much by their temper as by their talents. How¬ 
ever this may be, it is certain that their happiness 
depends mainly on their temperament, especially 
upon their disposition to be cheerful; upon their 
complaisance, kindliness of manner, and willingness 
to oblige others—details of conduct which arc like 
the small-change in the intercourse of life, and are 
always in request. 

Men may show their disregard of others in various 
impolite ways—as, for instance, by neglect of pro¬ 
priety in dress, by the absence of cleanliness, or by 
indulging in repulsive habits. The slovenly, dirty 
person, by rendering himself physically disagreeable, 
sets the tastes and feelings of others at defiance, and 
is rude and uncivil only under another form. 
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David Ancillon, a Huguenot preacher of singular 
attractiveness, who studied and composed his ser¬ 
mons with the greatest care, was accustomed to say 
“ that it was showing too little esteem for the public > 
to take no pains in preparation, and that a man who 
should appear on a ceremonial-day in his nightcap 
and dressing gown, could not commit a greater breach 
of civility.” 

The perfection of manner is ease—that it attracts 
no man’s notice as such, but is natural and unaffected. 
Artifice is incompatible with courteous frankness of 
manner. Rochefoucauld has said that “ nothing so 
much pi events our being natural as the desire of 
appearing so.” Thus we come round again to sin¬ 
cerity and truthfulness, which find their outward ex¬ 
pression in graciousness, urbanity, kindliness, and 
consideration for the feelings of others. The frank 
and cordial man sets those about him at their ease. 
He warms and elevates them by his presence, and wins 
all hearts. Thus manner, in its highest form, like 
character, becomes a genuine motive power. 

“The love and admiration,” says Canon Kingsley, 
“ which that truly brave and loving man, Sir 
Sydney Smith, won from every one, rich and poor, 
with whom he came in contact, seems to have arisen 
from the one fact that without, perhaps, having any 
such conscious intention, he treated rich and poor, 
Ms own servants and the noblemen his guests, alike, 
and alike courteously, considerately, cheerfully, affec- 
tionatc!\—so leaving a blessing, and reaping a bless¬ 
ing, wheiever he went.” 

Goi.d manners are usually supposed to be the 
peculiai characteristic of persons gently born and 
bred, and of persons moving in the higher rather 
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than in the lower spheres of society. And this is 
no doubt to a great extent true, because of the more 
favourable surroundings of the former in early life. 
Rut there is no reason why the poorest classes should 
i\ot practise good manners towards each other as well 
ns the richest. 

Men who toil with their hands, equally with 
those who do not, may respect themselves and respect 
one another; and it is by their demeanour to each 
ether—in other words, by their manners—that self- 
lespect as well as mutual respect are indicated. There 
is scarcely a moment in their lives, the enjoyment of 
which might not be enhanced by kindliness of this son 
—in the workshop, in the street, or at home. The 
civil workman will exercise increased power amongst 
his cl as-, and gradually induce them to imitate him 
by his persistent steadiness, civility, and kindness. 
Thus Benjamin Franklin, when a working-man, is said 
10 have reformed the habits of an entire workshop. 

One may be polite and gentle with very little 
money in his purse. Politeness goes far, yet costs 
i othing. It is the cheapest of all commodities, it 
is the humblest of the fine arts, yet it is so useful and 
so pleasure-giving, that it might almost he ranked 
amongst the humanities. 

Every nation may learn something of others; 
and if there be one thing more than another that the 
English working-class might afford to copy with 
advantage from their Continental neighbours, it is 
their pt I i ten ess. The French and Germans, of even 
the humblest classes, are gracious in manner, com¬ 
plaisant, cordial, and well-bred. The foreign work¬ 
man lifts his cap and respectfully salutes his fellow- 
workman in passing. There is no sacrifice of manli- 
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ress in this, hut grace and dignity. Even the lowest 
poverty of the foreign work-people is not misery, 
simply because it is cheerful. Though not receiving 
one-half the income which our working-classes do, 
they do not sink into wretchedness and drown their 
trouble 6 in drink; but contrive to make the best of 
life, and to enjoy it even amidst poverty. 

Good taste is a true economist. It may be prac¬ 
tised on small means, and sweeten the lot of labour 
as well as of ease. It is all the more enjoyed, indeed, 
when associated with industry and the performance 
of duty. Even the lot of poverty is elevated by taste. 
It exhibits itself in the economies of the household. 
It gives brightness and grace to the humblest dwelling. 
It produces refinement, it engenders goodwill, and 
creates an atmosphere of cheerfulness. Thus good 
taste, associated with kindliness, sympathy, and intel¬ 
ligence, may elevate and adorn even the lowliest lot. 

The first and best school of manners, as of charac¬ 
ter, is always the Home, where woman is the teacher. 
The manners of society at large are but the reflex of 
the manners of our collective homes, neither better 
nor worse. Yet, with all the disadvantages of ungc- 
nial homes, men may practise self-culture of manner 
as of intellect, and learn by good examples to cultivate 
a graceful and agreeable behaviour towards others. 
Most n.en are like so many gems in the rough, which 
need polishing by contact with other and better 
r.tturea, to bring out their full beauty and lustre. 
Some have but one side polished, sufficient only to 
show the delicate graining of the interior; but to 
bring out the full qualities of the gem needs the dis¬ 
cipline of experience, and contact with the best ex¬ 
amples of character, ?n the intercourse of daily life. 
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A good deal of the success of manner con¬ 
sists in tact; and it is because women, on the whole, 
have greater tact than men, that they prove its most 
nfluent'ral teachers. They have more self-restraint 
^han men, and are naturally more gracious and polite. 
They possess an intuitive quickness and readiness of 
action, have a keener insight into character, and ex¬ 
hibit greater discrimination and address. In matters 
of social detail, aptness and dexterity come to them 
like nature; and hence well-mannered men usually 
receive their best culture by mixing in the society of 
gentle : nd adroit women. 

Tact is an intuitive art of manner, which carries 
one through a difficulty better than either talent or 
knowledge. “ Talent,” says a public writer, “ is 
power : tact is skill. Talent is weight; tact is 
momentum. Talent knows what to do : tact knows 
how to do it. Talent makes a man respectable r. tact 
makes him respected Talent is wealth : tact is ready 
money. ’ 

The difference between a man of quick tact and 
< f no tact whatever was exemplified in an interview 
which once took place between Lord Palmerston 
.<nd Mr. Behnes, the sculptor. At the last sitting 
which Lord Palmerston gave him, Behnes opened 
the conversation with—“ Any news, my Lord, from 
France? How do we stand with Louis Napoleon?” 
The Foreign Secretary raised his eyebrows for an in¬ 
stant', and quiety replied, “ Really, Mr. Behnes, I 
don’t know : I have not seen the newspapers !” Poor 
Behnes, with many excellent qualities and much 
real talent, was one of the many men who 
entirely missed their way in life through want 
■of tact. 
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Such is the power of manner, combined with tact, 
that Wilkes, one of the ugliest of men, used to say, 
that in winning the graces of a lady, there was nor 
more than three days’ difference between him and, 
the handsomest man in England. 

But this reference to Wilkes reminds us that 
too much importance must not be attached to man¬ 
ner, foi it does not afford any genuine test of charac¬ 
ter. The well-mannered man may, like Wilkes, be 
merely acting a part, and that for an immoral purpose. 
Manner, like other fine arts, gives pleasure, and is 
exceedingly agreeable to look upon; but it may be 
assumed as a diguise, as men “ assume a virtue though 
. c ^ t 11 t. It is but the exterior sign of good 
conduct, but ma> be no more than skin-deep. The 
most h.’gh 1\ polished person may be thoroughly d:- 
praved in heart; and his superfine manners may, after 
all, only consist in pleasing gestures and in fine 
t.h rases. 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that 
.‘( me of the richest and most generous natures have 
been wanting in the graces of courtesy and politeness. 
As y rough rind sometimes covers the sweetest fruit, 
so a rough exterior often conceals a kindly and hearty 
nature. 1 he blunt man may seem even rude in man¬ 
ner, and yet, at heart, be honest, kind, and gentle. 

John Knox and Martin Luther were by no means 
distinguished for their urbanity. They had work 
ro do which needed strong and determined rather than 
well-mannered men. Indeed, they were both thought 
to be unnecessarily harsh and violent in their manner. 
r And who art thou, said Mary Queen of Scots to 
Knox, that presumest to school the nobles and 
sovereign of this realm? “ Madam,” replied Knox. 
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” a subject born within the same.” It is said that his 
boldness, or roughness, more than once made Queen 
Mary weep. When Regent Morton heard of this, he 
said, “ Well, ’tis better that women should weep 
than bearded men.” 

As Knox was retiring from the Queen’s presence 
<>n one occasin, he overheard one of the royal attend¬ 
ants say to another, “ He is not afraid? ” Turning 
round upon them, he said : “ And why should the 

pleasing face of a gentleman frighten me? I have 
looked on the faces of angry men, and yet have not 
been afraid beyond measure.” When the Reformer, 
worn emt by excess of labour and anxiety, was at 
length laid to his rest, the Regent, looking down into 
the open grave, exclaimed, in words which made a 
strong impression from their aptness and truth— 
” There lies he who never feared the face of man !” 

Lu'her also was thought by some to be a mere 
compound of violence and ruggedness. Rut, r.s 
in the case of Knox, the times in which he lived 
were rude and violent; and the work he had to 
do could scarcely have been accomplished with 
gentleness and suavity. To rouse Europe from its 
lethargy, he had to speak and to write with force, 
and even vehemence. Yet Luther’s vehemence 
was only in words. His apparently rude exterior 
covered a warm heart. In private life he was gentle, 
loving, and affectionate. He was simple and homely, 
even to commonness. Fond of all common pleasures- 
and enjoyments, he was anything but an austere man, 
or a bigot; for he was hearty, genial, and even 
” jolly.” Luther was the common people’s hero in 
his lifetime, and he remains so in Germany to this 
dav. 
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Samuel Johnson was rude and often gruff in 
manner. But he had been brought up in a rough 
school. Poverty in early life had made him ac¬ 
quainted with strange companions. He had wander- j 
td in the streets with Savage for nights together, 
unable between them to raise money enough to pay 
for a bed. When his indomitable courage and 
industry at length secured for him a footing in society, 
he still bore upon him the scars of his early sorrows 
and struggles. He was by nature strong and robust, 
and his experience made him unaccommodating and 
self-asserting. When he was once asked, why he was 
not invited to dine out as Garrick was, he answered, 
“ Because great lords and ladies did not like to have 
their mouths stopped;” and Johnson was a notorious 
mouth-stopper, though what he said was always worth 
listening to. 

Johnson’s companions spoke of him as “ Ursa 
Major but, as Goldsmith generously said of him, 
“ No man alive has a more tender heart; he has 
nothing of the bear about him but his skin.” The 
kindliness of Johnson’s nature was shown on one 
occasion by the manner in which he assisted a 
supposed lady in crossing Fleet Street. He gave her 
his arm, and led her across, not observing that she 
was in liquor at the time. But the spirit of the act 
was not the less kind on that account. On the other 
hand, the conduct of the bookseller on whom John¬ 


son once called to solicit employment, and who, re¬ 
garding his athletic but uncouth person, told him he 
had better " go buy a porter’s knot and carry trunks,” 
in howsoever bland tones the advice might have been 
communicated, was simply brutal. 

While captiousness of manner, and the habit of 
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disputing and contradicting everything said, is chill¬ 
ing and repulsive, the opposite habit of assenting to, 
and sympathizing with, every statement made, or 
emotion expressed, is almost equally disagreeable. 
It is unmanly, and is felt to be dishonest. “ It may 
seem difficult,” says Richard Sharp, “ to steer always 
between bluntness and plain-dealing, between giving 
merited praise and lavishing indiscriminate flattery; 
but it is very easy—good-humour, kindheartedness, 
and perfect simplicity, being all that are requisite to 
do what is right in the right way.” 

At the same time, many are unpolite—not be¬ 
cause they mean to be so, but because they are awk¬ 
ward, and perhaps know no better. Thus, when 
Gibbon had published the second and third volumes 
of his ‘ Decline and Fall,’ the Duke of Cumberland 
met him one day, and accosted him with, “ How do 
you do, Mr. Gibbon? I see you are always at it in 
the old way— scribble , scribble, scribble!” The Duke 
probably intended to pay the author a compliment, 
but did not know how better to do it, than in this 
blunt and apparently rude way. 

Again, many persons are thought to be stiff, re¬ 
served, and proud, when they are only shy. Shyness 
is characteristic of most people of Teutonic race, it 
has been styled “ the English mania,” but it per- 
' ades, to a greater or less degree, all the Northern 
nations. The ordinary Englishman, when he travels 
abroad, carries his shyness with him. He is stiff, 
awkward, ungraceful, undemonstrative, and appar¬ 
ently unsympathetic; and though he may assume a 
brusqueness of manner, the shyness is there, and 
cannot be wholly concealed. The naturally graceful 
and intensely social French cannot understand such 
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;« character; and the Englishman is their standing 
joke -the subject of their most ludicrous caricatures. 
George Sand attributes the rigidity of the natives of 
Albion to a stock of fluidc Britannique which they 
carry about with them, that renders them impassive 
under all circumstances, and “ as impervious to the 
atmosphere of the regions they traverse as a mouse 
m the centre of an exhausted receiver.” 

Thi 1 average Frenchman and Irishman excel the 
average Englishman. German, or American in cour¬ 
tesy and ease of manner, simply because it is their 
nature. They are more social and less self-dependent 
than men of Teutonic origin, more *denu>nstrati\v 
and less reticent; they are more communicative, con¬ 
versational, and freer in their intercourse with each 
other in all respects; whilst men of German race are 
comparatively stiff, reserved, shy, and awkward. At 
the same rime, a people may exhibit ease, gaiety, and 
sprightliness of character, and yet possess no deeper 
uualitics calculated to inspire respect. They may 
have every grace of manner, and yet be heartless, 
frivolous, selfish. The character may be on the sur¬ 
face only, and without any solid qualities for a 
foundation. 

1 here can be no doubt as to which of the two 
sorts of people—the easy and graceful, or the stiff 
and awkward—it is most agreeable to meet, either in 
business, in society, or in the casual intercourse of 
life. Which make the fastest friends, the truest men 
of their e.nrd, the most conscientious performers of 
their dun, is an entirely different matter. 

The dry gauche Englishman—to use the French 
phrase, l Anglais cmpclrt— is certainly a somewhat 
disagreeable pet son to meet at first. He looks as it 
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lie* had swallowed a poker. He is shy himself, and 
the cause of shyness in others. He is stiff, not be¬ 
cause he is proud, but because he is shy; and he can¬ 
not shake off his shyness even if he would. Indeed, 
we should not be surprised to find that even the 
clever writer who describes the English Philistine in 
all his enormity of awkward manner and absence of 
grace, were himself as shy as a bat. 

When two shy men meet, they seem like a couple 

of icicles. The\ sidle awav and turn their backs on 

• • 

each other in a room, or when travelling creep into 
the opposite corners of a railway carriage. When 
shy Englishmen are about to start on a journey by 
railway, they walk along the train, to discover an 
empty compartment in which to bestow themselves; 
and when once ensconced, thev inwardlv hate the 
next man who comes in. So, on entering the dining¬ 
room of their club, each shy man looks out for an 
unoccupied table, until sometimes all the tables in 
the room are occupied by single diners. All this ap- 
1 arent unsociableness is merely shyness—the national 
characteristic of the Englishman. 

“ The disciples of Confucius,” observes Mr. 
Arthur Helps, “ say that when in the presence of the 
1 rince, his manner displayed respectful uneasiness. 
There could hardly be given any two words which 
more fitly describe the manner of most Englishmen 
when in society.” Perhaps if is due to this feeling 
that Sir Henry Taylor, in his ‘ Statesman,’ recom¬ 
mends dial, in the management of interviews, the 
minister should be as “ near to the door ” as pos¬ 
sible; and, instead of bowing his visitor out, that he 
should take refuge, at the end of an interview, in the 
adjoining room. “ Timid and embarrassed men.” he 
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says, “ will sit as if they were rooted to the spot, when 
they are conscious that they have to traverse the 
length of a room in their retreat, in every case, an 
interview will find a more easy and pleasing termina¬ 
tion when the door is at hand as the last words are' 
spoken.” 

The late Prince Albert, one of the gentlest and 
most amiable, was also one of the most retiring of 
men. He struggled much against his sense of shy¬ 
ness, hut was never able cither to conquer or conceal 
it. His biographer, in explaining its causes, says : 
“ It was the shyness of a very delicate nature, that is 
not sure it will please, and is without the confidence 
and the vanity which often go to form characters that 
are outwardly more genial.” 

But the Prince shared this defect with some of 
the greatest of Englishmen. Sir Isaac Newton was 
probably the shyest man of his age. He kept secret 
for a time some of his greatest discoveries, for fear 
of the notoriety they might bring him. His discovery 
of the Binomial Theorem and its most important ap¬ 
plications, as well as his still greater discovery of the 
Law of Gravitation, were not published for years 
after they were made; and when he communicated 
to Collins his solution of the theory of the moon’s 
rotation round the earth, he forbade him to insert 


his name in connection with it in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ saying : “ It would, perhaps, increase 


my acquaintance—the thing which I chiefly study to 


decline.” 


From all that can be learnt of Shakespeare, it 


to be inferred that he was an exceedingly shv man. 
The manner in which his plays were sent into the 
world—for It is not known that he edited or authoriz- 
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ed the publication of a single one of them—and the 
dates at which they respectively appeared, are mere 
matters of conjecture. His appearance in his own 
plays in second and even third rate parts—his indiffer¬ 
ence to reputation, and even his apparent aversion 
to be held in repute by his contemporaries—his dis¬ 
appearance from London (the seat and centre of 
English histrionic art) so soon as he had realized a 
moderate competency—and his retirement about the 
age of forty, for the remainder of his days, to a life 
of obscurity in a small town in the midland counties 
—all seem to unite in proving the shrinking nature 
of the man, and his unconquerable shyness. 

It is also probable that, besides being shy—and 
his shyness may, like that of Byron, have been in¬ 
creased by his limp—Shakespeare did not possess in 
any high degree the gift of Hope. It is a remarkable 
circumstance, that whilst the great dramatist has, in 
the course of his writings, copiously illustrated all 
other gifts, affections, and virtues, the passages are 
very rare in which Hope is mentioned, and then it is 
usually in a desponding and despairing tone, as when 
he savs : 

w 

The miserable hath no other medicine. 

Rut only Hope. 

Many of his sonnets breathe the spirit of despair and 
hopelessness. He laments his lameness; apologizes 
for his profession as an actor; expresses his “ fear of 
trust ” in himself, and his hopeless, perhaps mis¬ 
placed, affection; anticipates a “coffin’d doom;” 
and utters his profoundly pathetic cry “ for restful 
death.” 

It might naturally be supposed that Shakespeare’s 
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profession of an actor, and bis repeated appearances 
in public, would speedily overcome his shyness, did 
such exist. But inborn shyness, when strong, is not. 
so easily conquered. Who could have believed that, 
the late Charles Mathews, who entertained crowded 
houses night after night, was naturally one of the 
shyest of men? He would even make long circuits 
(lame though he was) along the byelanes of London 
to avoid recognition. His wife says of him, that he 
looked “sheepish ” and confused if recognized; and 
that his eyes would fall, and his colour would mount, 
if he heard his name even whispered in passing along 
the streets. 


Nor would it at first sight have been supposed 
that Lord Byron was affected with shyness, and yet 
he was a victim to it; his biographer relating that, 
while on a visit to Mrs. Pigot, at Southwell, when 
he saw strangers approaching, he would instantly 
jump out of the window, and escape on to the lawn 
to avoid them. 

But a still more recent and striking instance is 
that of the late Archbishop Whatelv, who, in the 
early part of his life, was painfully oppressed by the 
sense of shyness. When at Oxford, his white rough 
coat and white hat obtained for him the sobriquet of 
“ The White Bear “; and his manners, according to 
his own account of himself, corresponded with the 
appellation. He was directed, by way of remedy, to 
copy the example of the best-mannered men he met 
in society; but the attempt to do this only increased 
his shyness, and he failed. He found that he was all 
the while thinking of himself, rather than of others; 
whereas thinking of others, rather than of one’s self, 
is of the true essence of politeness. 
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Finding that he was making no progress, Whate- 
h was driven to utter despair; and then he said to 
himself : “ Why should I endure this torture all niv 

life to no purpose? 1 would hear it still if there was 
any success to be hoped for; but since there is not, I 
will die quietly, without taking any more doses. 1 
have tried my very utmost, and find that 1 must be 
as awkward as a bear all my life, in spite of it. I will 
endeavour to think as little about it as a bear, and 
make up my mind to endure what can’t be cured. 
From this time forth he struggled to shake off all 
consciousness as to manner, and to disregard censure 
as much as possible. In adopting this course, he 
says: “ 1 succeeded beyond my expectations; for I 
not only got rid of the personal suffering of shyness, 
but also of most of those faults of manner which con¬ 
sciousness produces; and acquired at once an easy 
i nd natural manner—careless, indeed, in the extreme, 
from its originating in a stern defiance of opinion, 
which 1 had convinced myself must be ever against 
me; rough and awkward, for smoothness and grace 
are quite out of my way, and, of course, tutoriallv 
pedantic; but unconscious, and therefore giving ex¬ 
pression to that goodwill towards men which I really 
feel ; and these, 1 believe, are the main points.” 

Washington, who was an Englishman in his line¬ 
age, was also one in his shyness. He is described 
incidentally by Mr. Josiah Quincy, as ” a little stiff 
in his person, not a little formal in his manner, and 
rot particularly at ease in the presence of strangers, 
lie had the air of a country gentleman not accustom¬ 
ed to mix much in society, perfectly polite, but not 
easy in his address and conversation, and not graceful 
in his movements.” 
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Although we are not accustomed to think of 
modern Americans as shy, the most distinguished 
American author of our time was probably the shyest 
of men. Nathaniel Hawthorne was shy to the extent 
of morbidity. We have observed him, when a 
arranger entered the room where he was, turn his 
back for the purpose of avoiding recognition. And 
yet, when the crust of his shyness was broken, no man 
could be more cordial and genial than Hawthorne. 

We observe a remark in one of Hawthorne’s 
lately published ‘ Notebooks,’ that on one occasion 
he met Mr. Helps in society, and found him “ cold.” 
And doubtless Mr. Helps thought the’samc of him. 
It was only the case of two shy men meeting, each 
thinking the other stiff and reserved, and parting, 
before their mutual film of shyness had been removed 
by a little friendly intercourse. Before pronouncing, 
a hasty judgment in such cases, it would be well to 
bear in mind the motto of Helvetius, which Bcntham 
says proved such a real treasure to him Pour aimer 
les homines, il jaut attendre pcu.” 

We have thus far spoken of shyness as a defect. 
But there is another way of looking at it; for even 
shyness has its bright side, and contains an element 
of good. Shy men and shy races arc ungraceful and 
undemonstrative, because, as regards society at large, 
they are comparatively unsociable. They do not 
possess those elegances of manner, acquired by free 
intercourse, which distinguish the social races, bc- 

t c n d c n c. y is to shun society rather than to 
seek 1 1 They are shy in the presence of strangers, 
and shy even in their own families. They hide their 
affections under a robe of reserve, and when they do 
give way to their feelings, it is only in some very 
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hidden inner chamber. And yet the feelings are 
there, and not the less healthy and genuine that they 
are not made the subject of exhibition to others. 

It was not a little characteristic of the ancient 
Germans, that the more social and demonstrative 
peoples by whom they were surrounded should have 
characterized them as the Niemec, or Dumb men.. 
And the same designation might equally apply to the 
modern English, as compared, for example, with 
their nimbler, more communicative and vocal, and 
in all respects more social, neighbours, the modern 
French and Irish. 

But there is one characteristic which marks the 
English people, as it did the races from which they 
have mainly sprung, and that is their intense love of 
Home. Give the Englishman a home, and he is 
comparatively indifferent to society. For the sake 
of a holding which he can call his own, he will cross 
the seas, plant himself on the prairie or amidst the 
primeval forest, and make for himself a home. The 
solitude of the wilderness has no fears for him; the 
society of his wife and family is sufficient, and he 
cares foi no other. Hence it is that the people of 
Germanic origin, from whom the English and 
Americans have alike sprung, make the best of colo¬ 
nizers, and are now rapidly extending themselves ^s 
emigrants and settlers in all parts of the habitable 
globe. 

The French have never made any progress as 
colonizers, mainly because of their intense social in¬ 
stincts—the secret of their graces of manner—and be¬ 
cause they can never forget that they are Frenchmen, 
it seemed at one time within the limits of probability 
that the French tvould occupy the greater part of the 

17 
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North American continent. From Lower Canada 
their line of forts extended up the St. Lawrence, and 
from Fond du Lac on Lake Superior, along the river 
St. Croix, all down the Mississippi, to its mouth at 
New Orleans. But the great, self-reliant, industrious 
“ Niemcc,” from a fringe of settlements along the 
scacoast, silently extended westward, settling and 
planting themselves everywhere solidly upon the 
soil; and nearly all that now remains of the original 
French occupation of America, is the French colony 
of Acadia, :n Lower Canada. 

And even there we find one of the most striking 
illustrations of that intense sociability of the French 
which keeps them together, and prevents their spread¬ 
ing over and planting themselves firmly in a new 
country, as it is the instinct of the men of Teutonic 
race to do. While, in Upper Canada, the colonists 
of English and Scotch descent penetrate the forest 
and the wilderness, each settler living, it may be, 
miles apart from his nearest neighbour, the Lower 
Canadians of French descent continue clustered to¬ 
gether in villages, usually consisting of a line of 
houses on either side of the road, behind which 
extend their long strips of farm-land, divided and sub¬ 
divided to an extreme tenuity. They willingly sub¬ 
mit to all the inconveniences of this method of farm¬ 
ing for the sake of each other’s society, rather than, 
betake themselves to the solitary backwoods, as Eng¬ 
lish, Germans, and Americans so readily do. Indeed, 
not only does the American backwoodsman become 
accustomed to solitude, but he prefers it. And in 
the Western States, when settlers come too near him, 
and the country seems to become “ overcrowded,” 
he retreats before the advance of society, and, pack- 
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ing up his “ things ” in a waggon, ho sets out cheer¬ 
fully, with his wife and family, to found for himself 
a new home in the Far West. 

Thus the Teuton, because of his very shyness, is 
the true colonizer. English, Scotch, Germans, and 
Americans are alike ready to accept solitude, provid¬ 
ed the> can but establish a home and maintain a 
family. Thus their comparative indifference to 
society has tended to spread this race over the earth, 
to till and to subdue it; while the intense social in¬ 
stincts of the French, though issuing in much greater 
gracefulness of manner, have stood in their way as 
colonizers; so that, in the countries in which they 
have planted themselves—as in Algiers and elsewhere 
—they have remained little more than garrisons. 

There are other qualities besides these, which 
grow out of the comparative unsociableness of the 
Englishman. His shyness throws him back upon 
himself, and renders him self-reliant and self-depen¬ 
dent. Society not being essential to his happiness, 
he takes refuge in reading, in study, in invention; or 
he finds pleasure in industrial work, and becomes the 
best of mechanics. He does not fear to entrust him¬ 
self to the solitude of the ocean, and he becomes a 
fisherman, a sailor, a discoverer. Since the early 
Northmen scoured the northern seas, discovered 
America, and sent their fleets along the shores of 
Europe and up the Mediterranean, the seamanship 
•cf the men of Teutonic race has always been in the 
ascendant. 

The English are inartistic for the same reason 
that they are unsociable. They may make good 
colonists, sailors, and mechanics; but they do not 
make good singers, dancers, actors, artistes, or 
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modistes. They neither dress well, act well, speak 
well, nor write well. They want style—they want 
elegance. What they have to do they do in a straight¬ 
forward manner, hut without grace. This was strik- 1 
ingly exhibited at an International Cattle Exhibition 
held at Paris a few years ago. At the close of the 
Exhibition, the competitors came up with the prize 
animals to receive the prizes. First came a gay and 
gallant Spaniard, a magnificent man, beautifully dress¬ 
ed, who received a prize of the lowest class with an 
air and attitude that would have become a grandee 
rf the highest order. Then came Frenchmen and 
Italians, full of grace, politeness, and chic —them¬ 
selves elegantly diessed, and their animals decorated 
lo the horns with flowers and coloured ribbons har¬ 
moniously blended. And last of all came the ex¬ 
hibitor who was to receive the first prize—a slouching 
man, plainly dressed, with a pair of farmer’s gaiters 
on, and without even a flower in his buttonhole.. 
“ Who is he?” asked the spectators. “ Why, he is 
the Englishman,” was the reply. ” The English¬ 
man !—that the representative of a great country !.” 
was the general exclamation. But it was the English¬ 
man all over. He was sent there, not to exhibit him¬ 
self, but to show “ the best beast,” and he did it, 
carrying away the first prize. Yet he would have 
been nothing the worse for the flower in his button¬ 
hole. 

To remedy this admitted defect of grace and want 
of artistic taste in the English people, a school has 
sprung up amongst us for the more general diffusion 
of fine art. The Beautiful has now its teachers and 
preachers, and by some it is almost regarded in the 
tight of a religion. “ The Beautiful is the Good ”— 
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“ The Beautiful is the True ”—“ The Beautiful is the 
priest of the Benevolent,” are among their texts. It 
is believed that by the study of art the tastes of the 
people may be improved; that by contemplating 
objects of beauty their nature will become purified; 
and that by being thereby withdrawn from sensual 
enjoyments, their character will be refined and 
i levated. 

But though such culture is calculated to be elevat¬ 
ing and purifying in a certain degree, we must not 
expect too much from it. Grace is a sweetener and 
embellisher of life, and as such is worthy of cultiva¬ 
tion. Music, painting, dancing, and the fine arts, 
are all sources of pleasure; and though they may not 
be sensual, yet they are sensuous, and often nothing 
more. The cultivation of a taste for beauty of form 
or colour, of sound or attitude, has no necessary 
effect upon the cultivation of the mind or the de¬ 
velopment of the character. The contemplation i/f 
fine works of art will doubtless improve the taste, and 
excite admiration; but a single noble action done in 
the sight of men will more influence the mind, and 
stimulate the character to imitation than the sight of 
miles of statuary or acres of pictures. For it is mind, 
soul, and heart—not taste of art—that make men 
great. 

It is indeed doubtful whether the cultivation of 
art—which usually ministers to luxury—has done so 
much for human progress as is generally supposed. 
It is even possible that its too exclusive culture may 
effeminate rather than strengthen the character, by 
laying it more open to the temptations of the senses. 
** It is the nature of the imaginative temperament 
.cultivated by the arts,” says Sir Henry Taylor, ** to 
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undermine the courage, and, by abating strength of 
character, to render men more easily subservient— 
scquaccs, cere os, ct ad mandata ductiles The gift 
of the artist greatly differs from that of the thinker; 
his highest idea is to mould his subject—whether it 
be of painting, or music, or literature—into that per¬ 
fect grace of form in which thought (it may not be of 
the deepest) finds its apotheosis and immortality. 

Art has usually flourished most during the de¬ 
cadence of nations, when it has been hired by wealth 
as the minister of luxury. Exquisite art and degrad¬ 
ing corruption were contemporary in Greece as well 
as in Rome. Phidias and Iktinos had scarcely com¬ 
pleted the Parthenon, when the glory of Athens had 
departed; Phidias died in prison; and the Spartans 
set up in the city the memorials of their own triumph 
and of Athenian defeat. It was the same in ancient 
Rome, where art was at its greatest height when the 
people were in their most degraded condition. Nero 
was an artist, as well as Domitian, two of the greatest 
monsters of the Empire. If the “ Beautiful ” had 
been the “ Good,” Commodus must have been one 
of the best of men; but according to history he was 
one of the worst. 

Again, the greatest period of modern Roman art 
was that in which Pope Leo X flourished, of whose 
reign it has been said, that “ profligacy and licenti¬ 
ousness prevailed amongst the people and clergy, as 
they had done almost uncontrolled ever since the 
pontificate of Alexander VI.” In like manner, the 
period at which art reached its highest point in the 
Low Countries was that which immediately succeed-- 
ed the destruction of civil and religious liberty, and 
the pros tration cf the national life under the despotism 
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of Spain. If art could elevate a nation, and the con¬ 
templation of The Beautiful were calculated to make 
men The Good—then Paris ought to contain a popu¬ 
lation of the wisest and best of human beings. Rome 
also is a great city of art; and yet there, the virtus or 
valour of the ancient Romans has characteristically 
degenerated into vertu, or a taste for knicknacks; 
whilst, according to recent accounts, the city itself is 
inexpressibly foul. 

Art would sometimes even appear to have a close 
connection with dirt: and it is said of Mr. Ruskin, 
that when searching for works of art in Venice, his 
attendant in his explorations would sniff an ill-odour, 
and when it was strong would say, “ Now we are 
coming to something very old and fine !”—meaning 
in art. A little common education in cleanliness, 
where it is wanting, would probably be much more 
improving, as well as wholesome, than any amount 
of education in fine art. Ruffles are all very well,’ 
but it's folly to cultivate them to the neglect of the 
shirt. 

Whilst, therefore, grace of manner, politeness of 
behaviour, elegance of demeanour, and all the arts 
that contribute to make life pleasant and beautiful, 
are worthy of cultivation, it must not be at the ex- 
I ense of the more solid and enduring qualities of 
honesty, sincerity, and truthfulness. The fountain of 
beauty must be in the heart more than in the eye, 
and if art do not tend to produce beautiful life and 
r.ohle practice, it will be of comparatively little avail. 
Politeness of manner is not worth much, unless ac¬ 
companied by polite action. Grace may be but skin- 
deep—very pleasant and attractive, and yet very 
hearties.;. Art is a source of innocent enjoyment. 
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and an important aid to higher culture; but unless it 
leads to higher culture, it will probably be merely 
sensuous. And when art is merely sensuous, it is en¬ 
feebling and demoralizing rather than strengthening 
or elevating. Honest courage is of greater worth 1 
than any amount of grace; purity is better than eleg¬ 
ance; and cleanliness of body, mind and heart, than 
any amount of fine art. 

In fine, while the cultivation of the graces is not 
to be neglected, it should ever be held in mind that 
there is something far higher and nobler to be aimed 
at—greater than pleasure, greater than^art, greater 
than wealth, greater than genius—and that is, purity 
and excellence of character. Without a solid sterling 
basis of individual goodness, all the grace, elegance, 
and art in the world would fail to save or to elevate 
a people. 



CHAPTER X 


Companionship of Books 

Books, we know. 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 

Round which, with tendrils strong us flesh and blood. 

Cur pastime and our happiness can grow.— Wordsworth . 

Not only in the common speech of men, but in all art too—which 
b or should be the concentrated and conserved essence of what men 
can speak and show—Biography is almost the one thing needful. 9 *— 

Carlyle . 

1 rend all biographies with intense interest. Even a man without 
:» heart, like Cavendish, I think about and read about, and dream about, 
and picture to myself in all possible ways, till he grows into a living 
being beside me, and I put my feet into his shoes, and become for the 
tune Cavendish, and think ns he thought, and do as he did.— 

George Wilson . 

My thoughts are with the dead; with them 
I live in long-past years; 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn; 

Partake their hopes and fears; 

And from their lessons seek and find 

Instruction with a humble mind.— Southey . 


A MAN may usually be known by the books he 
reads, as well as by the company he keeps; for 
there is a companionship of books as well as of men; 
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and one should always live in the best company, 
whether it be of books or of men. 

A good book may be among the best of friends. 
Ii is the same to-day that it always was, and it will 

never change. It is the most patient and cheerful 1 

_ * 

of companions. It does not turti its back upon us 
in times of adversity or distress. It always receives 
us with the same kindness; amusing and instructing 
us in youth, and comforting and consoling us in age. 

Men often discover their affinity to each other 
by the mutual love they have for a book—just as two 
persons sometimes discover a friend by # the admira¬ 
tion which both entertain for a third. There is an 
old proverb, “ Love me, love my dog.” But there 
is more wisdom in this : ** Love me, love my book. ” 
The book is a truer and higher bond of union. Men 
can think, feel, and sympathize with each other 
through their favourite author. They live in him 
together, and he in them. 

“ Books,” said Hazlitt, “ wind into the heart; 
the poet’s verse slides into the current of our blood. 
We read them when young, we remember them when 
old. We read there of what has happened to others; 
we feel that it has happened to ourselves. They are 
to be had everywhere cheap and good. We breathe 
but the air of books. We owe everything to their 
authors, on this side barbarism. 

A good book is often the best urn of a life, en¬ 
shrining the best thoughts of which that life w T as cap¬ 
able ; for the world of a man’s life is, for the most 
part, but the world of his thoughts. Thus the best 
books are treasuries of good words and golden 
thoughts, which, remembered and cherished, become 
cur abiding companions and comforters. ” They 
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are never alone,” said Sir Philip Sidney, “ that are 
accompanied by noble thoughts.” The good and 
true thought may in time of temptation be as an angel 
of mercy purifying and guarding the soul. It also 
enshrines the germs of action, for good words almost 
invariably inspire to good works. 

Thus Sir Henry Lawrence prized above all other 
compositions Wordsworth’s * Chaiacter of the 
Happy Warrior,’ which he endeavoured to embody 
in his own life. It was ever before him as an 
exemplar. He thought of it continually, and often 
quoted it to others. His biographer says : 1!* He 

tried to confo’rm his own life and to assimilate his 
own character to it; and he succeeded, as all men 
succeed who are truly in earnest.” 

Books possess an essence of immortality. They 
are by far the most lasting products of human effort. 
Temples crumble into ruin; pictures and statues de¬ 
cay; but books survive. Time is of no account with 
great thoughts, which are as fresh to-day as when 
they first passed through their authors’ minds ages 
ago. What was then said and thought still speaks 
ro us as vividly as ever from the printed page. The 
only effect of time has been to sift and winnow out 
the bad products: for nothing in literature can long 
survive but what is really good. 

Books introduce us into the best society; they 
bring us into the presence of the greatest minds that 
have ever lived. We hear what they said and did; 
we see them as if they were really alive; we are parti¬ 
cipators in their thoughts; we sympathize with them,, 
enjoy with them, grieve with them; their experience 
becomes ours, and we feel as if we were in a measure 
actors with them in the scenes which they describe. 
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The frreat and good do not die, even in this 
vorld. Embalmed in books their spirits walk 
abroad. The book is a living voice. It is an intel¬ 
lect to which one still listens. Hence we ever re¬ 
main : - nder the influence of the gieat men ( of 
old : 


The dead but sceptred sovrans, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 


The imperial intellects of the world arc as much 
alive now as they were ages ago. Homer still lives ; 
and though his personal history is hidden in the 
mists of antiquity, his poems are as fresh to-day as 
if they had been newly written. Plato still teaches 
his transcendent philosophy; Horace, Virgil, and 
Dante still sing as when they lived; Shakespeare's 
not dead : his body was buried in 1616, but his mind 
is as much alive in England now, and his thought 
as far-reaching, as in the time of the Tudors. 

The humblest and poorest may enter the society 
of these great spirits without being thought intrusive. 
Ail who can read have got the entree. Would you 
laugh?—Cervantes or Rabelais will laugb with you. 
Do youi grieve?—there is Thomas a Kcmpis or 
Jeremy Taylor to grieve with and console you. Al¬ 
ways it is to books, and the spirits of great men em¬ 
balmed in them, that we turn, for entertainment, for 
instruction and solace—in joy and in sorrow, as in 
prosperity and in adversity. 

Man himself is, of all things in the World, the 
most interesting to man. Whatever relates to human 
life—its experiences, its joys, its sufferings, and its 
achievements—has usually attractions for him beyond 
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all else. Each man is more or less interested in all 
other men as his fellow-creatures—as members of the 
great family of humankind; and the larger a man’s 
culture, the wider is the range of his sympathies in 
al! that affects the welfare of his race. 

Men’s interest in each other as individuals mani¬ 
fests itself in a thousand ways—in the portraits which 
they paint, in the busts which carve, in the narratives 
which they relate of each other. “ Man,” says 
Emerson, “ can paint, or make, or think, nothing 
but Mrsr.” Most of all is this interest shown in the 
fascination which personal history possesses for him. 

Man’s sociality of nature,” says Carlyle, “ evinces 
itself, in spite of all that can be said, with 
abundance of evidence, by this one fact, were there 
no other : the unspeakable delight he takes in Bio¬ 
graphy.” 

Great, indeed, is the human interest felt in bio¬ 
graphy ! What arc all the novels that find such mul¬ 
titudes of readers, but so many fictitious biographies? 
What are the dramas that people crowd to see, but 
so much acted biography? Strange that the highest 
genius should be employed on the fictitious bio¬ 
graphy. and so much commonplace ability on the 
real ! 

Yet the authentic picture of any human being’s 
life and experience ought to possess an interest 
greatly beyond that which is fictitious, inasmuch as 
it has the charm of reality. Every person may learn 
something from the recorded life of another; and 
even comparatively trivial deeds and sayings may be 
invested with interest, as being the outcome of the 
lives of such beings as we ourselves are. 

The records of the lives of good men are espe- 
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cially useful. They influence our hearts, inspire us 
with hope, and set before us great examples. And 
when men have done their duty through life in a 
great spirit, their influence will never wholly pass 
away. “ The good life,” says George Herbert, “ is 
never out of season.” 

Goethe has said that there is no man so common¬ 
place that a wise man may not learn something from 
him. Sir Walter Scott could not travel in a coach 
without gleaning some information or discovering 
some new trait of character in his companions. Dr. 
Johnson once observed that there was not a person 
in the streets but he should like to know his biography 
-—his experiences of life, his trials, his difficulties, his 
successes, and his failures. How much more truly 
might this be said of the men who have made their 
mark in the world’s history, and have created for us 
that great inheritance of civilization of which we are 
the possessors ! Whatever relates to .such men—to 
their habits, their manners, their modes of living, 
their personal history, their conversation, their 
maxims, their virtues, or their greatness—is always 
full of interest, of instruction, of encouragement, and 
of example. 

The great lesson of Biography is to show what 
man can be and do at his best. A noble life put 
iairly on record acts like an inspiration to others. 
It exhibits what life is capable of being made. It 
refreshes our spirit, encourages our hopes, gives us 
new strength and courage and faith—faith in others 
as well as in ourselves. It stimulates our aspirations, 
rouses us to action, and incites us to become co¬ 
partners with them in their work. To live with such 
men in their biographies, and to be inspired by their 
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•example, is to live with the best of men, and to mix 
in the best of company. 

At the head of all biographies stands the Great 
Biography, the Book of Books. And what is the 
Bible, the most sacred and impressive of ail books 
—the educator of youth, the guide of manhood, and 
the consoler of age—but a series of biographies of 
great heroes and patriarchs, prophets, kings, and 
judges, culminating in the greatest biography of all, 
the Life embodied in the New Testament? How 
much have the great examples there set forth done for 
mankind ! How many have drawn from them their 
.ruest strength, their highest wisdom, their best nur¬ 
ture and admonition ! Truly does a great Roman 
Catholic writer describe the Bible as a book whose 
words “ live in the ear like a music that can never be 
forgotten—like the sound of church-bells which the 
convert hardly knows how he can forego. Its feli¬ 
cities often seem to be almost things rather than mere 
words. It is part of the national mind, and the an¬ 
chor of national seriousness. The memory of the 
dead passes into it* The potent traditions of child¬ 
hood are stereotyped in its verses. The power of all 
the griefs and trials of man is hidden beneath its 
words. It is the representative of his best moments, 
and all that has been about him of soft, and gentle, 
and pure, and penitent, and good, speaks to him for 
ever out of his English Bible. It is his sacred thing, 
which doubt has never dimmed and controversy 
never soiled. In the length and breadth of the land 
there is not a Protestant with one spark of religious¬ 
ness about him whose spiritual biography is not in his 
Saxon Bible.” 

It would, indeed, be difficult to over-estimate the 
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influence which the lives of the great and good have 
exercised upon the elevation of human character. 
“ The best biography,” says Isaac Disraeli, “ is a re¬ 
union with human existence in its most excellent, 
state.” Indeed, it is impossible for one to read the 
lives of good men, much less inspired men, without 
being unconsciously lighted and lifted up in them, 
and growing insensibly nearer to what they thought 
and did. And even the Jives of humbler persons, 
of men of faithful and honest spirit, who have done 
their duty in life well, are not without an elevating 
influence upon the character of those who come after 
them. 

History itself is best studied in biography. 
Indeed, history is biography—collective humanity 
a,-, influenced and governed by individual men. 
“ What is all history,” says Emerson, “ but the work 
of ideas, a record of the incomparable energy which 
his infinite aspirations infuse into man? ” In its 
pages ir is always persons we see more than prin¬ 
ciples. Historical events are interesting to us mainly 
in connexion with the feelings, the sufferings, and in¬ 
terests of those by whom they are accomplished. In 
history we are surrounded by men long dead, but 
whose speech and whose deeds survive. We almost 
catch the sound of their voices, and what they did 
constitutes the interest of history. We never feel 
personally interested in masses of men; but we feel 
and sympathize with the individual actors, whose 
biographies afford the finest and most real touches in 
all great historical dramas. 

Among the great writers of the past, probably 
the two that have been most influential in forming 
the characters of great men of action and great men 
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of thought, have been Plutarch and Montaigne—the 
one by presenting heroic models for imitation, the- 
other by probing questions of constant recurrence 
in which the human mind in all ages has taken the 
deepest interest. And the works of both are for the 
nftost part cast in a biographic form, their most strik¬ 
ing illustrations consisting in the exhibitions of 
character and experience which they contain. 

Plutarch’s * Lives,* though written nearly 
eighteen hundred years ago, like Homer’s * Iliad,*, 
still holds its ground as the greatest work of its kind. 
It was the favourite book of Montaigne; and to Eng¬ 
lishmen it possesses the special interest of having 
been Shakspeare’s principal authority in his great 
classical dramas. Montaigne pronounced Plutarch 
to be " the greatest master in that kind of writing ” 
—the biographic; and he declared that he “ could no 
sooner cast an eye upon him but he purloined either 
a leg or a wing.” 

Alfieri was first drawn with passion to literature 
by reading Plutarch. “ I read,” said he, “ the lives 
of Timoleon, Ctesar, Brutus, Pelopidas, more than 
six times, with cries, with tears, and with such trans¬ 
ports, that I was almost furious.Every 

time that I met with one of the grand traits of these 
great men. I was seized with such vehement agita-; 
tion as to be unable to sit still.” Plutarch was also 
a favourite with persons of such various minds as 
Schiller and Benjamin Franklin, Napoleon and 
Madame Roland. The latter was so fascinated by 
the book that she carried it to church with her in the 
. guise of a missal, and read it surreptitiously during 
the service. 

It nas also been the nurture of heroic souls such as 

18 
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Henry IV of France, Turenne, and the Napiers. It 
was one of Sir William Napier’s favourite books when 
a boy. His mind was early imbued by it with a 
passionate admiration for the great heroes of anti-, 
quity; and its influence had, doubtless, much to do 
with the formation of his character, as well as the 
direction of his career in life. It is related of him, 
that in his last illness, when feeble and ex¬ 
hausted, his mind wandered back to Plutarch’s 
heroes; and he descanted for hours to his son-in-law 
cn the mighty deeds of Alexander, Hannibal, and 
Cassar. Indeed, if it were possible to poll the great 
body of readers in all ages whose minds Have been in¬ 
fluenced and directed by books, it is probable that— 
excepting always the Bible—the immense majority of 
votes would be cast in favour of Plutarch. 

And how is it that Plutarch has succeeded in ex¬ 
citing an interest which continues to attract and rivet 
the attention of readers of all ages and classes to this 
day? In the first place, because the subject of his 
work is great men, who occupied a prominent place 
in the world’s history, and because he had an eye to 
see and a pen to describe the more prominent events 
and circumstances in their lives. And not only so, 
but he possessed the power of portraying the indivi¬ 
dual character of his heroes; for it is the principle of 
individuality which gives the charm and interest to 
all biography. The most engaging side of great men 
is not s much what they do as what they are, and 
does not depend upon their power of intellect but on 
their personal attractiveness. Thus, there are men 
whose Jives are far more eloquent than their speeches,... 
and whose personal character is far greater than their 
deeds. 
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It is also to he observed, that while the best and 
most carefully drawn of Plutarch’s portraits are of 
life-size, many of them are little more than busts. 
They are well-proportioned but compact, and within 
such reasonable compass that the best of them—such 
as the lives of Cassar and Alexander—may be read in 
half an hour. Reduced to this measure, they are, 
however, greatly more imposing than a lifeless Colos¬ 
sus, or an exaggerated giant. They are not overlaid 
by disquisition and description, but the characters 
naturally unfold themselves. Montaigne, indeed, 
complained of Plutarch’s brevity. “ No doubt,” he 
added, “ but his reputation is the better for it, though 
in the meantime we are the worse. Plutarch would 
rather we should applaud his judgment than com¬ 
mend his knowledge, and had rather leave us with an 
.appetite to read more than glutted with what we have 
already read. He knew very well that a man may say 
too much even on the best subjects. . . . Such 
as have lean and spare bodies stuff themselves out 
with clothes; so they who are defective in matter, 
endeavour to make amends with words.” 

Plutarch possessed the art of delineating the more 
delicate features of mind and minute peculiarities of 
conduct, as well as the foibles and defects of his 
■•heroes, all of which is necessary to faithful and ac¬ 
curate portraiture. “ To see him,” says Montaigne, 
pick out a light action in a man’s life, or a word, 
that does not seem to be of any importance, is itself 
a whole discourse.” He even condescends to inform 
us of such homely particulars as that Alexander car¬ 
ried his head affectedly on one side; that Alcibiades 
was a dandy, and had a lisp, which became him, giving 
a grace and persuasive turn to his discourse; that Cato 
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had red hair and gray eyes, and was a usurer and .1 
screw, selling off his old slaves when they became 
unfit for hard work; that Ca;sar was bald and fond of 
gay dress; and that Cicero (like Lord Brougham) had 
involuntary twitchings of his nose. 

Such minute particulars may by some be thought 
beneath the dignity of biography, but Plutarch 
thought them requisite for the due finish of the com¬ 
plete portrait which he set himself to draw; and it is 
by small details of character—personal traits, features, 
habits, and characteristics—that we are enabled to see 
before us the men as they really lived. Plutarch’s 
great merit consists in his attention to • these little 
things, without giving them undue preponderance, or 
neglecting those which are of greater moment. Some¬ 
times he hits off an individual trait by an anecdote,, 
which throws more light upon the character describ¬ 
ed than pages of rhetorical description would do. In 
some cases, he gives us the favourite maxim of his 
hero; and the maxims of men often reveal their 
hearts. 

Then, as to foibles, the greatest of men are not 
usually symmetrical. Each has his defect, his twist, 
his craze; and it is by his faults that the great mgn 
reveals his common humanity. We may, at a dis¬ 
tance, admire him as a demigod; but as we come 
nearer to him, we find that he is but a fallible man, 
and our brother. 

Nor are the illustrations of the defects of great 
men without their uses; for, as Dr. Johnson observ¬ 
ed, “ If nothing but the bright side of characters were 
shown, we should sit down in despondency, and think 
it utterly impossible to imitate them in anything.” 

Plutarch, himself, justifies his method of portrai- 
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ture by averring that his design was not to write 
histories, but lives. “ The most glorious exploits/' 
he says, “ do not always furnish us with the clearest 
discoveries of virtue or of vice in men. Sometimes 
matter of much less moment, an expression or a 
jest, better informs us of their characters and inclina¬ 
tions than battles with the slaughter of tens of 
thousands, and the greatest arrays of armies or sieges 
of cities. Therefore, as portrait-painters are more 
exact in their lines and features of the face and the 
expression of the eyes, in which the character is seen, 
without troubling themselves about the other parts 
■of the body, so 1 must be allowed to give my more 
particular attention to the signs and indications of the 
souls of men; and while I endeavour by these means 
to portray their lives, 1 leave important events and 
great battles to be described by others.” 

Things apparently trifling may stand for much in 
biography as well as history, and slight circumstances 
may influence great results. Pascal has remarked, 
that if Cleopatra’s nose had been shorter, the whole 
face of the world would probably have been changed. 
But for the amours of Pepin the Fat, the Saracens 
might have overrun Europe; as it was his illegitimate 
son, Charles Martel, who overthrew them at Tours, 
and eventually drove them out of France. 

That Sir Walter Scott should have sprained his 
foot in running round the room when a child, may 
seem unworthy of notice in his biography; yet * Ivan- 
hoe,’ * Old Mortality,’ and all the Waverley Novels 
depended upon it. When his son intimated a desire 
to enter the army, Scott wrote to Southey, “ I have 
no title to combat a choice which would have been 
my own, had not my lameness prevented.” So 
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that had not Scott been lame, he might have 
fought all through the Peninsular War, and had his 
breast covered with medals; but we should probably 
have had none of those works of his which have made 
his name immortal, and shed so much glory upon his 
country. Talleyrand also was kept out of the army, 
for which he had been destined, by his lameness; 
but directing his attention to the study of books, and 
eventually of men, he at length took rank amongst 
the greatest diplomatists of his time. 

Byron’s clubfoot had probably not a little to da 
with determining his destiny as a poet., Had not his 
mind been embittered and made morbid by his de¬ 
formity, he might never have written a line—he 
might have been the noblest fop of his day. But his 
misshapen foot stimulated his mind, roused his 
ardour, threw him upon his own resources—and we 
know with what result. 

So, too, of Scarron, to whose hunchback we 
probably owe his cynical verse; and of Pope, whose 
satire was in a measure the outcome of his deformity 
—for he was, as Johnson described him, “ protuber¬ 
ant behind and before.” What Lord Bacon said of 
deformity is doubtless, to a great extent, true. 
“ Whoever,” said he, “ hath anything fixed in his 
person that doth induce contempt, hath also a per¬ 
petual spur in himself to rescue and deliver himself 
from scorn; therefore, all deformed persons are ex¬ 
tremely bold.” 

As in portraiture, so in biography, there must be 
light and shade. The portrait-painter does not pose 
his sitter so as to bring out his deformities; nor does 
the biographer give undue prominence to the defects 
of the character he portrays. Not many men are so 
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outspoken as Cromwell was when he sat to Cooper 
for his miniature : “ Paint me as 1 am,” said he, 

“ warts and all.” Yet, if we would have a faithful 
likeness of faces and characters, they must be painted 
as they are. “ Biography,” said Sir Walter Scott, 
A the most interesting of every species of composi¬ 
tion, losses all its interest with me when the shades 
and lights of the principal characters are not accurate¬ 
ly and faithfully detailed. 1 can no more sympathize 
with a mere eulogist, than 1 can with a ranting hero 
on the stage.” 

Addison, liked to know as much as possible about 
the person and character of his authors, inasmuch as 
it increased the pleasure and satisfaction which he 
derived from the perusal of their books. What was 
their history, their experience, their temper, and dis¬ 
position? Did their lives resemble their books? 
They thought nobly—did they act nobly? ” Should 
we not delight,” says Sir Egerton Brydges, “ to have 
the frank story of the lives and feelings of Words¬ 
worth, Southey, Coleridge, Campbell, Rogers, 
Moore, and Wilson, related by themselves?—with 
whom they lived early; how their bent took a decid¬ 
ed course; their likes and dislikes; their difficulties 
and obstacles; their tastes, their passions; the rocks 
they were conscious of having split upon; their re¬ 
grets, their complacencies, and their self-justifica¬ 
tions? 

When Mason was reproached for publishing the 
private letters of Gray, he answered, '* Would you 
always have my friends appear in full-dress?” John¬ 
son was of opinion that to write a man’s life truly, it 
is necessary that the biographer should have personal¬ 
ly known him. But this condition has been wanting 
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in som; of the best writers of biographies extant. In 
the case of Lord Campbell, his personal intimacy with 
Lords 1 yndhurst and Brougham seems to have been 
a positive disadvantage, leading him to dwarf the ex¬ 
cellences and to magnify the blots in their characters. 
Again, Johnson says : “ If a man profess to write'a 

life, he must write it really as it was. A man’s pecu¬ 
liarities, and even his vices, should be mentioned, 
because they mark his character.” But there is al¬ 
ways this difficulty : that while minute details of con¬ 
duct, favourable or otherwise, can best be given from 
personal knowledge, they cannot always be publish¬ 
ed, out of regard for the living; and when the time 
arrives when they may at length be told, they are then 
no longer remembered. Johnson himself expressed 
this reluctance to tell all he knew of those poets who 
had been his contemporaries, saying that he felt as 
if “ walking upon ashes under which the fire was not 
extinguished.” 

For this reason, amongst others, we rarely obtain 
an unvarnished picture of character from the near 
relatives of distinguished men; and, interesting 
though all autobiography is, still less can we expect 
it from the men themselves. In writing his own 
memoirs, a man will not tell all that he knows about 
himself. St. Augustine was a rare exception, but few 
there are who will, as he did in his ‘ Confessions,” lay 
tare their innate viciousness, deceitfulncss, and sel¬ 
fishness. There is a Highland proverb which says, 
that if the best man’s faults were written on his fore¬ 
head he would pull his bonnet over his brow. 
4 ‘ There is no man,” said Voltaire, “ who has not 
something hateful in him—no man who has not some 
of the wild beast in him. But there are few who 
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will honestly tell us how they manage their 
wild beast.” Rousseau pretended to unbosom him¬ 
self in his ‘ Confessions ’; but it is manifest that he 
held back far more than he revealed. Even Cham- 
fort, one of the last men to fear what his contem¬ 
poraries might think or say of him, once observed : 
“ It seems to me impossible, in the actual state of 
society, for any man to exhibit his secret heart, the 
details of his character as known to himself, and, 
above all, his weaknesses and his vices, to even his 
best friend.” 

An autobiography may be true so far as it goes; 
but in communicating only part of the truth, it may 
convey an impression that is really false. It may be 
a disguise—sometimes it is an apology—exhibiting 
not so much what a man really was, as what he would 
have liked to be. A portrait in profile may be cor¬ 
rect, bui who knows whether some scar on the off- 
cheek, or some squint in the eye that is not seen, 
might not have entirely altered the expression of the 
face it brought into sight? Scott, Moore, Southey, 
all began autobiographies, but the task of continuing 
them was doubtless felt to be too difficult as well as 
delicate, and they were abandoned. 

French literature is especially rich in a class of 
biographic memoirs of which we have few counter¬ 
parts in English. We refer to their Memoires pour 
servir, such as those of Sully, De Comines, Lauzun, 
De Retz, De Thou, Rochefoucauld, etc., in which we 
have recorded an immense mass of minute and cir¬ 
cumstantial information relative to many great per- 
• sonages of history. They are full of anecdotes illus¬ 
trative of life and character, and of details which 
might bt called frivolous, but that they throw a flood 
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of light on the social habits and general civilization 
of the periods to which they relate. The Memoires 
of Saint-Simon are something more : they are mar¬ 
vellous dissections of character, and constitute the 
most extraordinary collection of anatomical bio¬ 
graphy that has ever been brought together. 

Saint-Simon might almost be legarded in the 
light of a posthumous court-spy of Louis the Four¬ 
teenth. He was possessed by a passion for reading 
character and endeavouring to decipher motives and 
intentions in the faces, expressions, conversation, and 
by-play of those about him. “ I examine all my 
personages closely,” said he—“ watch their mouth, 
eyes, and ears constantly.” And what he heard and 
saw he noted down with extraordinary vividness and 
dash. Acute, keen, and observant, he pierced the 
masks of the courtiers, and detected their secrets. 
The ardour with which he prosecuted his favourite 
study of character seemed insatiable, and even cruel. 
“ The eager anatomist,” says Sainte-Beuve, “ was 
rot not more ready to plunge the scalpel into the 
still-palpitating bosom in search of the disease that 
had baffled him.” 

La Bruyere possessed the same gift of accurate 
and penetrating observation of character. He watch¬ 
ed and studied everybody about him. He sought to 
read their secrets, and, retiring to his chamber, he 
deliberately painted their portraits, returning to them 
from time to time to correct some prominent feature 
—hanging over them as fondly as an artist over some 
favourite study—adding trait to trait, and touch to 
touch, until at length the picture was complete and. 
the likeness perfect. 

It may be said that much of the interest of bio- 
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graphy, especially of the more familiar sort, is of the 
nature of gossip; as that of the Memoires pour servu 
is of the nature of scandal, which is no doubt true. 
But both gossip and scandal illustrate the strength 
of the interest which men and women take in each 
other’s personality; and which, exhibited in the form 
of biography, is capable of communicating the highest 
pleasure, and yielding the best instruction. Indeed 
biography, because it is instinct of humanity is the 
branch of literature which—whether in the form of 
fiction, anecdotal recollection, or of personal narra¬ 
tive—is the one that invariably commends itself to 
by far the largest class of readers. 

There is no room for doubt that the surpassing 
interest which fiction, whether in poetry or prose, 
possesses for most minds, arises mainly from the bio¬ 
graphic element which it contains. Homer’s ‘ Iliad ’ 
owes its marvellous popularity to the genius which its 
author displayed in the portrayal of heroic character. 
Yet he does not so much describe his. personages in 
detail as make them develop themselves by their 
actions. “ There are in Homer,” said Dr. Johnson, 
“ such characters of heroes and combination of quali¬ 
ties of heroes, that the united powers of mankind ever 
since have not produced any but what are to be 
found there.” 

The genius of Shakespeare also was displayed irr 
the powerful delineation of character, and the drama¬ 
tic evolution of human passions. His personages 
seem to be real—living and breathing before us. So 
too with Cervantes, whose Sancho Panza, though 
• homely and vulgar, is intensely human. The char¬ 
acters in Le Sage’s * Gil Bias,* in Goldsmith’s * Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ and In Scott’s marvellous muster-roIL 
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seem to us almost as real as persons whom we have 
actually known; and De Foe’s greatest works are but 
so many biographies, painted in minute detail, with 
reality so apparently stamped upon every page, that 
it is difficult to believe his Robinson Crusoe and 
Colonel Jack to have been fictitious instead of real 
persons. 

Though the richest romance lies enclosed in 
actual human life, and though biography, because t 
describes beings who have actually felt the joys and 
sorrows, and experienced the difficulties and 
triumphs, of real life, is capable of being made more 
attractive than the most perfect fictions ever woven, 
it is remarkable that so few men of genius have been 
attracted to the composition of works of this kind. 
Great works of fiction abound, but great biographies 
may be counted on the fingers. It may be for the 
same reason that a great painter of portraits, the late 
John Phillip, R.A., explained his preference for sub¬ 
ject-painting, because, said he, “ Portrait-painting 
does not pay.” Biographic portraiture involves 
laborious investigation and careful collection of facts, 
judicious rejection and skilful condensation, as well 
as the art of presenting the character portrayed in the 
most attractive and lifelike form; whereas, in the 
work of fiction, the writer’s imagination is free to 
create and to portray character, without being tram¬ 
melled by references, or held down by the actual 
details of real life. 

There is, indeed, no want among us of ponderous 
but lifeless memoirs, many of them little better than 
inventories, put together with the help of the scissors 
as much as of the pen. What Constable said of the 
portraits of an inferior artist—“ He takes all the 
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hones and brains out of his heads ”—applies to a 
large class of portraiture, written as well as painted. 
They have no more life in them than a piece of wax¬ 
work, or a clothes-dummy at a tailor’s door. What 
we want is a picture of a man as he lived, and lo ! 
\Ve»have an exhibition of the biographer himself. We 
expect an embalmed heart, and we find only clothes. 

There is doubtless as high art displayed in paint¬ 
ing a portrait in words, as there is in painting one in 
colours. To do cither well requires the seeing eye 
.»nd the skilful pen or brush. A common artist sees 
only the features of a face, and copies them, but the 
great artist sees the living soul shining through the 
features, and places it on the canvas. Johnson was 
once asked to assist the chaplain of a deceased bishop 
in writing a memoir of his lordship; but when he pro¬ 
ceeded to inquire for information, the chaplain could 
scarcely tell him anything. Hence Johnson was led 
to observe that “ few people who have lived with a 
man know what to remark about him.” 

In the case of Johnson’s own life, it was the seeing 
eye of Boswell that enabled him to note and treasure 
up those minute details of habit and conversation in 
which so much of the interest of biography consists. 
Eoswelt, because of his simple love and admiration of 
his hero, succeeded where probably greater men 
would have failed. He descended to apparently in¬ 
significant, but yet most characteristic, particulars. 
Thus he apologizes for informing the reader that 
Johnson, when journeying, “ carried in his hand a 
large English oak-stick adding, “ I remember Dr. 
Adam Smith, in his rhetorical lectures at Glasgow, 
told us he was glad to know that Milton wore latchets 
in his shoes instead of buckles.” Boswell lets us 
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know how Johnson looked, what dress he wore, what 
was his talk, what were his prejudices. He painted 
him with all his scars, and a wonderful portrait it is 
—perhaps the most complete picture of a great man 
ewer limned in words. 

But for the accident of the Scotch advocate’s' 
intimacy with Johnson, and his devoted admiration 
of him, the latter would not probably have stood 
nearly so high in literature as he now does. It is in 
the pages of Boswell that Johnson really lives; and 
but for Boswell, he might have remained little more 
than a name. Others there are who have bequeathed 
great works to posterity, but of whose* lives next to 
nothing is known. What would we not give to have 
a Boswell’s account of Shakespeare? We positively 
know more of the personal history of Socrates, of 
Horace, of Cicero, of Augustine, than we do of that 
of Shakespeare. We do not know what was his reli¬ 
gion, what were his politics, what were his experi¬ 
ences, what were his relations to his contemporaries. 
T he men of his own time do not seem to have recog¬ 
nized his greatness; and Ben Jonson, the court poet, 
whose 1. lank-verse Shakespeare was content to commit 
to memory and recite as an actor, stood higher in 
popular estimation. We only know that he was a 
successful theatrical manager, and that in the prime 
■of life he retired to his native place, where he died, 
and had the honours of a village funeral. The greater 
part of the biography which has been constructed re¬ 
specting him has been the result, not of contemporary 
observation or of record, but of inference. The best 
inner biography of the man is to be found in his 
sonnets. 

Men do not always take an accurate measure of 
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their contemporaries. The statesman, the general, 
the monarch of to-day fills all eyes and ears, though 
to the next generation he may be as if he had never 
been. “ And who is king to-day?” the painter 
Greuze would ask of his daughter, during the throes 
of'the first French Revolution, when men, great for 
the time, were suddenly thrown to the surface, and 
as suddenly dropt out of sight again, never to re¬ 
appear. “ And who is king to-day? After all,” 
Greuze would add, “ Citizen . Homer and Citizen 
Raphael will outlive those great citizens of ours, 
whose names I have never before heard of.” Yet of 
the personal history of Homer nothing is known, and 
of Raphael comparatively little. Even Plutarch, who 
wrote the lives of others so well, has no biography, 
none of the eminent Roman writers who were his 
contemporaries having so much as mentioned his 
name. And so of Correggio, who delineated the 
features of others so well, there is not known to exist 
an authentic portrait. 

There have been men who greatly influenced the 
life of their time, whose reputation has been much 
greater with posterity than it was with their contem¬ 
poraries Of Wickliffe, the patriarch of the Re¬ 
formation, our knowledge is extremely small. He 
was but as a voice crying in the wilderness. We do 
not really know who was the author of ‘ The Imita¬ 
tion of Christ *—a book that has had an immense cir¬ 
culation, and exercised a vast religious influence in 
all Christian countries. It is usually attributed to 
Thomas a Kempis; but there is reason to believe that 
he was merely its translator, and the book that is 
jeally known to be his, is in all respects so inferior, 
ihat it is difficult to believe that * The Imitation * 
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proceeded from the same pen. It is considered more 
probable that the real author was John Gerson, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris, a most learned 
and devout man, who died in 1429. ( 

Some of the greatest men of genius have had the 
shortest biographies. Of Plato, one of the gre&t 
fathers of moral philosophy, we have no personal 
account. If he had wife and children, we hear no¬ 
thing of them. About the life of Aristotle there i& 
the greatest diversity of opinion. One says he was a 
Jew; another, that he only got his information from 
a Jew : one says he kept an apothecary’s shop; an¬ 
other, that he was only the son of a physician : one 
alleges that he was an atheist; another, that he was a 
Trinitarian, and so forth. But we know almost as 
little with respect to many men of comparatively 
modern times. Thus, how little do we know of the 
lives of Spenser, author of ‘ The Faerie Queen,’ and 
of Butler, the author of ‘ Hudibras,’ beyond the fact 
that they lived in comparative obscurity, and died in 
extreme poverty ! How little, comparatively, do we 
know of the life of Jeremy Taylor, the golden 
preacher, of whom we should like to have known so 
much ! 

The author of ‘ Philip Van Artevelde ’ has said 
that “ the world knows nothing of its greatest men/’ 
And doubtless oblivion has enwrapt in its folds manjr 
great men who have done great deeds, and been for¬ 
gotten. Augustine speaks of Romanianus as the 
greatest genius that ever lived, and yet we know 
nothing of him but his name; he is as much forgotten 
as the builders of the Pyramids. Gordiani’s epitaph 
was written in five languages, yet it sufficed not to 
rescue him from oblivion. 
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Many, indeed, are the lives worthy of record that 
1-ave remained unwritten. Men who have written 
books have been the most fortunate in this respect, 
because they possess an attraction for literary men 
which those whose lives have been embodied in deeds 
do not possess. Thus there have been lives written 
of Poe s Laureate who were mere men of their time, 
and of their time only. Dr. Johnson includes some 
of them in his ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ such as Edmund 
Smith and others, whose poems are now no longer 
known. The lives of some men of letters—such as 
Goldsmith, Swift, Sterne, and Steele—have been 
written again and again, whilst great men of action, 
men of science, and men of industry, are left without 
a record. 

We have said that a man may be known by the 
< ompany he keeps in his books. Let us mention a 
few of the favourites of the best-known men. Plut- 
aerh’s admirers have already been referred to. Mon¬ 
taigne also has been the companion of most medita¬ 
tive men. Although Shakspeare must have studied 
Plutarch carefully, inasmuch as he copied from him 
Ireely, even to his very words, it is remarkable that 
Montaigne is the only book which we certainly know 
to have been in the poet’s library; one of Shaks- 
peare’s existing autographs having been found in a 
copy of Florio’s translation of * The Essays,’ which 
also contains, on the flyleaf, the autograph of Ben 
Jonson. 

Milton’s favourite books were Homer, Ovid, and 
Euripides. The latter book was also the favourite 
.of Charles James Fox, who regarded the study of it 
as especially useful to a public speaker. On the 
other hand, Pitt took especial delight in Milton— 

*9 
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vhom Fox did not appreciate—taking pleasure in 
reciting, from ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the grand speech of 
Belial before the assembled powers of Pandemonium. 
Another of Pitt’s favourite books was Newton’s 
* Principia.’ Again, the Earl of Catham’s favourite 
hook was ‘ Barrow’s Sermons,’ w'hich he read so often 
as to be able to repeat them from memory; while 
Burke’s companions were Demosthenes, Milton, 
Bolingbroke, and Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts.’ 

Curran’s favourite was Homer, which he read 
through once a year. Virgil was another of his 
favourites; his biographer, Phillips, saying that he 
once saw him reading the ‘ ./Eneid,’ in the cabin of 
a Holyhead packet, while every one about him was 
prostrate by seasickness. 

Of the poets, Dante’s favourite was Virgil; Cor¬ 
neille’s was Lucan; Schiller’s was Shakspeare; Gray’s 
was Spenser; whilst Coleridge admired Collins and 
Bowles. Dante himself was a favourite with most 
great poets, from Chaucer to Byron and Tennyson. 
Lord Brougham, Macaulay, and Carlyle have alike 
admired and eulogized the great Italian. The first 
advised the students at Glasgow that, next to Demos¬ 
thenes, the study of Dante was the best preparative 
for the eloquence of the pulpit or the bar. Robert 
Hall sought relief in Dante from the racking pains of 
spinal disease; and Sydney Smith took to the same 
poet for comfort and solace in his old age. It was 
characteristic of Goethe that his favourite book should 
have been Spinoza’s ‘ Ethics,’ in which he said he 
had found a peace and consolation such as he had 
been able to find in no other work. 

Barrov’’^ favourite was Chrysostom; Bossuet’s 
was Homer. Bunyan’s was the old legend of Sir 
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Bevis of Southampton, which in all probability gave 
him the first idea of his * Pilgrim’s Progress,’ One 
of the best prelates that ever sat on the English bench. 
Dr. John Sharp, said—“ Shakspeare and the Bible 
have made me Archbishop of York.” The two books 
tohich most impressed John Wesley when a young 
man, were ‘ The Imitation of Christ ’ and Jeremy 
Taylor’s ‘ Holy Living and Dying.’ Yet Wesley was 
accustomed to caution his young friends against over¬ 
much reading. “ Beware you be not swallowed up 
in books,” he would say to them ; “ an ounce of love 
is worth a pound of knowledge.” 

Wesley’s own Life has been a great favourite 
with many thoughtful readers. Coleridge says, in his 
preface to Southey’s ‘ Life of Wesley,’ that it was 
more often in his hands than any other in his ragged 
book-regiment. “To this work, and to the ‘ Life of 
Richard Baxter ’,” he says, “ I was used to resort 
whenever sickness and languor made me feel the want 
of an old friend of whose company 1 could never be 
tired. How many and many an hour of self-oblivion 
do 1 owe to this ‘ Life of Wesley ’; and how often 
l ave 1 argued with it, questioned, remonstrated, been 
peevish, and asked pardon; then again listened, and 
t ried, ‘ Right ! Excellent !* and in yet heavier hours 
entreated it, as it were, to continue talking to me; for 
that I heard and listened, and was soothed, though I 
could make no reply !” 

Soumet had only a very few books in his library, 
but they were of the best—Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Camoens, Tasso, and Milton. De Quincey’s favour¬ 
ite few were Donne, Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, 
Milton, South, Barrow, and Sir Thomas Browne. He 
described these writers as “ a pleiad or constellation 
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of seven golden stars, such as in their class no litera¬ 
ture can match,” and from whose works he would 
undertake “ to build up an entire body of philo¬ 
sophy.” 

Frederick the Great of Prussia manifested his 
strong French leanings in his choice of books; his 
principal favourites being Bayle, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Rollin, Fleury, Malebranche, and one English author 
—Locke. His especial favourite was Bayle’s Dic¬ 
tionary, which was the first book that laid hold of his 
mind; and he thought so highly of it, that he himself 
made an abridgment and translation of it into Ger¬ 
man, which w 7 as published. It was a saying of Frede¬ 
rick’s, that “ books make up no small part of true 
happiness.” In his old age he said, “ My latest pas¬ 
sion will be for literature.” 

It seems odd that Marshal Blucher’s favourite 
book should have been Klopstock’s ‘ Messiah,’ and 
Napoleon Buonaparte’s favourites, Ossian’s ‘ Poems ’ 
and the * Sorrows of Werther.’ But Napoleon’s 
range of reading was very extensive. It included 
Homer, Virgil, Tasso; novels of all countries; his¬ 
tories of all times; mathematics, legislation, and 
theology. He detested what he called “ the bombast 
and tinsel ” of Voltaire. The praises of Homer and 
Ossian he was never wearied of sounding. " Read 
again,” he said to an officer on board the Bcllerophon 
— “ read again the poet of Achilles; devour Ossian. 
Those are the poets who lift up the soul, and give to 
man a colossal greatness.” 

The Duke of Wellington was an extensive reader; 
his principal favourites were Clarendon, Bishop But¬ 
ler, Smith’s * Wealth of Nations,* Hume, the Arch¬ 
duke Charles, Leslie, and the Bible. He was also 
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particularly interested by French and English 
memoirs—more especially the French Memoires 
pour servir of all kinds. When at Walmer, Mr. 
Gleig s^ys, the Bible, the Prayer Book, Taylor’s 
‘ Holy Living and Dying,’ and Caesar’s * Commen¬ 
taries,’ lay within the Duke’s reach; and, judging by 
}hc marks of use on them, they must have been much 
read and often consulted. 

While books are among the best companions of 
old age they are often the best inspirers of youth. 
The first book that makes a deep impression on a 
young man’s mind, often constitutes an epoch in his 
life. It may fire the heart, stimulate the enthusiasm, 
and by directing his efforts into unexpected channels, 
permanently influence his character. The new book, 
in which we form an intimacy with a new friend, 
whose mind is wiser and riper than our own, may 
thus form an important starting-point in the history 
of a life. It may sometimes almost be regarded in 
the liglt of a new birth. 

From the day when James Edward Smith was 
presented with his first botanical lesson-book, and 
Sir Joseph Banks fell in with Gerard’s * Herbal ’— 
from the time when Alfieri first read Plutarch, and 
Schiller made his first acquaintance with Shakspeare, 
and Gibbon devoured the first volume of * The Uni¬ 
versal History ’—each dated an inspiration so exalt¬ 
ed, that they felt as if their real lives had only then 
begun. 

In the earlier part of his youth, La Fontaine was 
distinguished for his idleness, but hearing an ode by 
Malherbe read, he is said to have exclaimed, “ I too 
am a poet,” and his genius was awakened. Charles 
Bossuet’s mind was first fired to study by reading, at 
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an early age, Fontenelle’s ‘Eloges’ of men of science. 
Another work of Fontenelle’s—‘ On the Plurality of 
Worlds ’—influenced the mind of Lalande in making 
choice of a profession. “ It is with pleasure,” says* 
Lalande himself, in a preface to the hook, which he 
afterwards edited, “ that I acknowledge my obliga¬ 
tion to it for that devouring activity which its perusal 
first excited in me at the age of sixteen, and which I 
have since retained.” 

In like manner, Lacepcde was directed to the 
study of natural history by the perusal of Buffon’s 
‘ Histoire Naturelle,’ which he found in his father’s 
library, and read over and over again until he almost 
knew it by heart. Goethe was greatly influenced by 
the reading of Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
just at the critical moment of his mental develop¬ 
ment; and he attributed to it much of his best educa¬ 
tion. The reading of a prose * Life of Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen ’ afterwards stimulated him to delineate his 
character in a poetic form. “ The figure of a rude, 
well-meaning self-helper,” he said, “ in a wild anar¬ 
chic time, excited my deepest sympathy.” 

Keats was an insatiable reader when a boy; but 
it was the perusal of the ‘ Faerie Queen,’ at the age 
of seventeen, that first lit the fire of his genius. The 
same poem is also said to have been the inspirer of 
Cowley, who found a copy of it accidentally lying on 
the window of his mother’s apartment; and reading 
and admiring it, he became, as he relates, irrecover¬ 
ably a poet. 

Coleridge speaks of the great influence which the 
poems of Bowles had in forming his own mind. The 
works of a past age, says he, seem to a young man to 
be things of another race; but the writings of a con- 
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temporary “ possess a reality for him, and inspire an 
actual friendship as of a man for a man. His very 
admiration is the wind which fans and feeds his hope. 
The poems themselves assume the properties of flesh 
and blood.” 

But men have not merely been stimulated to 
undertake special literary pursuits by the perusal of 
particular books; they have been also stimulated by 
them to enter upon particular lines of action in the 
serious business of life. Thus Henry Martyn was 
powerfully influenced to enter upon his heroic career 
as a missionary by perusing the Lives of Henry 
Brainerd and Dr. Carey, who had opened up the fur¬ 
rows in which he went forth to sow the seed. 

Bentham has described the extraordinary influ¬ 
ence which the perusal of ‘ Telemachus ' exercised 
upon his mind in boyhood. “ Another book,” said 
he, “ and of far higher character ” (than a collection 
of Fairy Tales, to which he refers), “ was placed in 
my hands. It was * Telemachus.’ In my own 
imagination, and at the age of six or seven, I identifi¬ 
ed my own personality with that of the hero, who 
seemed to me a model of perfect virtue; and in my 
walk of life, whatever it may come to be, why (said I 
to myself every now and then)—why should not I be 
a Telemachus? . . . That romance may be re¬ 
garded as the foundation-stone of my whole character 
—the starting-post from whence my career of life 
commenced. The first dawning in my mind of the 
‘ Principles of Utility ’ may, I think, be traced to it.” 

Cobbett’s first favourite, because his only book, 
which he bought for threepence, was Swift’s * Tale of 
a Tub,’ the repeated perusal of which had, doubtless, 
much to do with the formation of his pithy, straight- 
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forwards and hard-hitting style of writing. The de¬ 
light with which Pope, when a schoolboy, read 
Ogilvy’s * Homer ’ was, most probably, the origin of 
the English ‘ Iliad ’; as the ‘ Percy Rcliques ’ fired, 
the juvenile mind of Scott, and stimulated him to 
enter upon the collection and composition of his 
‘Border Ballads.’ Keightley’s first reading of ‘Paradise 
Lost,’ when a boy, led to his afterwards undertaking 
his Life of the poet. “The reading,” he says, “of ‘Para¬ 
dise Lost ’ for the first time forms, or should form, 
an era in the life of every one possessed of taste and 
poetic feeling. To my mind, that time is ever pre¬ 
sent. . . . Ever since, the poetry of Milton lias 

formed my constant study—a source of delight in 
prosperity, of strength and consolation in adversity.” 

Good books are thus among the best of com¬ 
panions; and, by elevating the thoughts and aspira¬ 
tions, they act as preservatives against low associa¬ 
tions. “ A natural turn for reading and intellectual 
pursuits,” says Thomas Hood, “ probably preserved 
me from the moral shipwreck so apt to befall those 
who arc deprived in early life of their parental pilot¬ 
age. My books kept me from the ring, the dogpit, 
the tavern, the saloon. The closet associate of Pope 
and Addison, the mind accustomed to the noble 
though silent discourse of Shakspeare and Milton, 
will hardly seek or put up with low company and 
slaves.” 

It has been truly said, that the best books are 
those which most resemble good actions. They are 
purifying, elevating, and sustaining; they enlarge and 
liberalize the mind; they preserve it against vulgar 
worldliness; they tend to produce high-minded cheer¬ 
fulness and equanimity of character; they fashion, 
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and shape, and humanize the mind. In the Northern 
universities, the schools in which the ancient classics 
are studied, are appropriately styled “ The Humanity 
Classes.” 

Erasmus, the great scholar, was even of opinion 
that books were the necessaries of life, and clothes 
the luxuries; and he frequently postponed buying the 
latter until he had supplied himself with the former. 
His greatest favourites were the works of Cicero, 
which he says he always felt himself the better for 
leading. “ 1 can never,” he says, “ read the works 
of Cicero on ‘ Old Age,’ or * Friendship,’ or his 
‘ Tusculan Disputations,’ without fervently pressing 
them to my lips, without being penetrated with 
veneration for a mind little short of inspired by God 
himself ” It was the accidental perusal of Cicero’s 
4 Hortensius ’ which first detached St. Augustine— 
until then a profligate and abandoned sensualist- - 
from his immoral life, and started him upon the 
course of inquiry and study which led to his becom¬ 
ing the greatest among the Fathers of the Early 
Church. Sir William Jones made it a practice to 
read through, once a year, the writings of Cicero, 
44 whose life indeed,” says his biographer, 44 was the 
great exemplar of his own.” 

When the good old Puritan Baxter came to 
enumerate the valuable and delightful things of 
which death would deprive him, his mind reverted 
to the pleasures he had derived from books and 
study. 44 When I die,” he said, 44 I must depart, not 
only from sensual delights, but from the more manly 
pleasures of my studies, knowledge, and converse 
with many wise and godly men, and from all my 
pleasure in reading, hearing, public and private exer- 
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cises of religion, and such like. I must leave my 
library, and turn over those pleasant books no more. 

I must no more come among the living, nor see the 
laces of my faithful friends, nor be seen of man; 
houses, and cities, and fields, and countries, gardens, 
and walks, will be as nothing to me. I shall no more 
hear of the affairs of the world, of man, or wars, or 
other news; nor see what becomes of that beloved 
interest of wisdom, piety, and peace, which I desire 
may prosper.” 

It is unnecessary to speak of the enormous moral 
influence which books have exercised upon the gene¬ 
ral civilization of mankind, from the Bible down¬ 
wards. They contain the treasured knowledge of the 
human race. They are the record of all labours, 
achievements, speculations, successes, and failures, 
in science, philosophy, religion, and morals. They 
have been the greatest motive-powers in all times. 
“ From the Gospel to the Contrat Social,” says De 
Bonald, “ it is books that have made revolutions.” 
Indeed, a great book is often a greater thing than a 
great battle. Even works of fiction have occasionally 
exercised immense power on society. Thus Rabelais 
in France, and Cervantes in Spain, overturned at the 
same time the dominions of monkery and chivalry, 
employing no other weapons but ridicule, the natural 
contrast of human terror. The people laughed, and 
felt reassured. So * Telemachus ’ appeared, and re¬ 
called men back to the harmonies of nature. 

“ Poets,” says Hazlitt, “ are a longer-lived race 
than heroes : they breathe more of the air of im¬ 
mortality. They survive more entire in their thoughts 
and acts We have all that Virgil or Homer did, as 
much ns if we had lived at the same time with them. 
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Wc can hold their works in our hands, or lay them 
on our pillows, or put them to our lips. Scarcely 
a trace of what the others did is left upon the earth, 
so as to he visible to common eyes. The one, the 
dead authors, are living men, still breathing and 
moving in their writings; the others, the conquerors 
of the world, are but the ashes in an urn. The sym¬ 
pathy (so to speak) between thought and thought is 
more intimate and vital than that between thought 
and action. Thought is linked to thought as flame 
kindles into flame; the tribute of admiration to the 
manes of departed heroism is like burning incense in 
marble monument. Words, ideas, feelings, with 
the progress of time harden into substances : things, 
bodies, actions, moulder away, or melt into a sound 
—into thin air. . . . Not only a man’s actions 

are effaced and vanish with him; his virtues and 
generous qualities die with him also. His intellect 
only is immortal, and bequeathed unimpaired to 
posterity Words arc the only things that last for 

39 

ever. 



CHAPTER XI 

Companionship in Marriage 


Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks. 

Shall win my love.- - Shakespeare. 

In the husband Wisdom, in the wile Gentleness .—Heorge Hcibol. 
ff God had designed woman us man’s master. He would ha\c 
taken her from his head; if as his slave. He would have taken her 
from his feet; but as He designed her for his companion and equal. 
He took her from his side .—Saint A ui*ustine % ‘ De Civilatc Dei .’ 

Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far aboxc 
rubies. . . Her husband is known in the gates, and he sitteth among 

the elders of the land. . . . Strength and honour are her clothing, 

and she shall rejoice in time to come. She openeth her mouth with 
wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kindness. She looketh well 
to the ways of her husband, and eateth not the bread of idleness 
Her child?en arise up and call her blessed; her husband also, and ic 
praiseth her.— Proverbs of Solomon. 

T HK character of men, as of women, is powerfully 
influenced by their companionship in all the 
stages of life. We have already spoken of the influ-, 
ence of the mother in forming the character of her 
children She makes the moral atmosphere in which 
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they like, and by which their minds and souls are 
nourished, as their bodies are by the physical atmos¬ 
phere they breathe. And while woman is the natural 
cherisher of infancy and the instructor of childhood, 
she is also the guide and counsellor of youth, and the 
confidant and companion of manhood, in her various 
relations of mother, sister, lover, and wife. In short, 
the influence of woman more or less affects, for good 
or for evil, the entire destinies of man. 

The respective social functions and duties of men 
and women are clearly defined by nature. God 
created man ami woman, each to do their 
proper work, each to fill their proper sphere. 
Neither can occupy the position, nor per¬ 
form the functions, of the other. Their several voca¬ 
tions are perfectly distinct. Woman exists on her 
own account, as man does on his, at the same time 
that each has intimate relations with the other. 
Humanity needs both for th<* purposes of the race, 
and in every consideration of social progress both 
must necessarily be included. 

Though companions and equals, yet, as regards 
the measure of their powers, they are unequal. Man 
is stronger, more muscular, and of tougher fibre; 
woman is more delicate, sensitive, and nervous. The 
one excels in power of brain, the other in qualities 
of heart; and though the head may rule, it is the heart 
that influences. Both are alike adapted for the res¬ 
pective functions they have to perform in life; and 
to attempt to impose woman’s work upon man would 
be quite as absurd as to attempt to impose man’s work 
upon woman. Men are sometimes womanlike, and 
women are sometimes manlike; but these are only 
exceptions which prove the rule. 
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Although man’s Qualities belong more to the 
head, and woman’s more to the heart—yet it is not 
less necessary that man’s heart should be cultivated 
as well as his head, and woman’s head cultivated i\s 
well as her heart. A heartless man is as much 
out-of-keeping in civilized society as a stupid and un¬ 
intelligent woman. The cultivation of all parts of the 
moral and intellectual nature is requisite to form the 
man or woman of healthy and well-balanced charac¬ 
ter. Without sympathy or consideration for others, 
man were a poor, stunted, sordid, selfish being; and 
without cultivated intelligence, the most beautiful 
woman were little better than a well-dressed 
doll. 

It used to be a favourite notion about woman, 
that her weakness and dependency upon others con¬ 
stituted her principal claim to admiration. “ If we 
were to form an image of dignity in a man,” said Sir 
Richard Steele, “ we should give him wisdom and 
valour, as being essential to the character of man¬ 
hood. In like manner, if you describe a right woman 
in a laudable sense, she should have gentle softness, 
tender fear, and all those parts of life which distinguish 
her from the other sex, with some subordination to 
it, but an inferiority which makes her lovely.” Thus, 
her weakness was to be cultivated, rather than her 
strength ; her folly, rather than her wisdom. She was 
to be a weak, fearful, tearful, characterless, inferior 
creature with just sense enough to understand the 
soft nothings addressed to her by the “ superior ” sex. 
She was to be educated as an ornamental appanage of 
man, rather than as an independent intelligence—of 
as a wife, mother, companion, or friend. 

Pope, in one of his ‘ Moral Essays,’ asserts that 
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“ most women have no characters at alland again 
he says : — 

Ladies, like variegated tulips, show : 

'Tis to their changes half their charms we owe. 

Fine by defect, and delicately weak. 

This satire characteristically occurs in the poet’s 
‘ Epistle to Martha Blount,’ the female friend who so 
tyrannically ruled him; and in the same verses he 
spitefully girds at Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
at whose feet he had thrown himself as a lover, 
and been contemptuously rejected. But Pope was 
no judge of women, nor was he even a very wise or 
tolerant judge of men. 

It is still too much the practice to cultivate the 
weakness of woman rather than her strength, and 
to render her attractive rather than self-reliant. Her 
sensibilities are developed at the expense of her 
health of body as well as of mind. She lives, moves, 
and has her being in the sympathy of others. She 
dresses ihat she may attract, and is burdened with ac¬ 
complishments that she may be chosen. Weak, trem¬ 
bling, and dependent, she incurs the risk of becoming 
a living embodiment of the Italian proverb—“ so 
good that she is good for nothing.” 

On the other hand, the education of young men 
too often errs on the side of selfishness. While the 
boy is incited to trust mainly to his own efforts in 
pushing his way in the world, the girl is encouraged 
to rely almost entirely upon others. He is educated 
with too exclusive reference to himself, and she is 
. educated with too exclusive reference to him. He 
taught to be self-reliant and self-dependent, while 
she is taught to be distrustful of herself, dependent, 
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and self-sacrificing in ail things. Thus, the intellect 
of the one is cultivaed at the expense of the affec¬ 
tions, and the affections of the other at the expense of 
the intellect. 

It n unquestionable that the highest qualities df 
woman are displayed in her relationship to others, 
through, the medium of her affections. She is the 
nurse whom nature has given to all humankind. 
She takes charge of the helpless, and nourishes and 
cherishes those we love. She is the presiding genius 
ot the fireside, where she creates an atmosphere of 
serenity and contentment suitable for the nurture and 
growth of Character in its best forms. She is, by her 
very constitution, compassionate, gentle, patient, and 
self-denying. Loving, hopeful, trustful, her eye sheds 
brightness everywhere. It shines upon coldness and 
warms it, upon suffering and relieves it, upon sorrow 
and cheers it: — 


Her silver flow 

Of subtle-paced counsel in distress. 

Right to the heart and brain, though undescried, 

Winning its way with extreme gentleness 
Through all the outworks of suspicion's pride. 

Woman has been styled “ the angel of the un¬ 
fortunate.” She is ready to help the weak, to raise 
the fallen, to comfort the suffering. It was charac¬ 
teristic of woiii.in, that she should have been the first 
to build and endow an hospital. It has been said 
that wherever :> human being is in suffering, his sighs 
call a woman to his side. When Mungo Park, lonely, 
friendless, anu i ruished, after being driven forth from . 
an Afrkan vim;.:.- by the men, was preparing to spend 
the night u:\ici i tree, exposed to the rain and the 
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wild beasts which there abounded, a poor negro wo¬ 
man, returning from the labours of the field, took com¬ 
passion upon him, conducted him into her hut, and 
there gave him food, succour, and shelter. 

But while the most characteristic qualities of 
woman are displayed through her sympathies and 
affections, it is also necessary for her own happiness, 
as a self-dependent being, to develop and strengthen 
her character, by due self-culture, self-reliance and self- 
control. It is not desirable, even were it possible, 
to close the beautiful avenues of the heart. Self- 
reliance of the best kind does not involve any limita¬ 
tion in the range of human sympathy. But the happi¬ 
ness of woman, as of man, depends in a great measure 
upon her individual completeness of character. And 
that self-dependence which springs from the due cul¬ 
tivation of the intellectual powers, conjoined with a 
proper discipline of the heart and conscience, will 
enable her to be more useful in life as well as more 
happy; to dispense blessings intelligently as well as to 
enjoy them; and most of all those which spring from 
mutual dependence and social sympathy. 

To maintain a high standard of purity in society, 
the culture of both sexes must be in harmony, and 
keep equal pace. A pure womanhood must be accom¬ 
panied by a pure manhood. The same moral law 
applies alike to both. It would be loosening the 
foundations of virtue, to countenance the notion that 
because of a difference in sex, man were at liberty to 
set moiality at defiance, and to do that with impunity, 
which. K done by a woman, would stain her character 
for life. To maintain a pure and virtuous condition 
of society, therefore, man as well as woman must be 
pure and virtuous; both alike shunning all acts im- 
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.pinging on the heart, character, and conscience—shun¬ 
ning them as poison, which, once imbibed, can never 
be entirely thrown out again, but mentally embitters, 
to a greater or Jess extent, the happiness of after-life. 

And here we would venture to touch on a deli¬ 
cate tope. Though it is one of universal and engross¬ 
ing human interest, the moralist avoids it, the edu¬ 
cator shuns it, and parents taboo it. It is almost con¬ 
sidered indelicate to refer to Love as between the 
sexes; and young persons are left to gather their only 
notions of it from the impossible love-stories that fill 
the shelves of circulating libraries. This strong and 
absorbing feeling, this besoiti ({’aimer —which nature 
has for wise purposes made so strong in woman that 
it colours her whole life and history, though it may 
form but an episode in the life of man—is usually left 
to follow its own inclinations, and to grow up for the 
most part unchecked, without any guidance or direc¬ 
tion whatever. 

Although nature spurns all formal rules and direc¬ 
tions in affairs of love, it might at all events be pos¬ 
sible to implant in young minds such views of Charac¬ 
ter as should enable them to discriminate between the 
true and the false, and to accustom them to hold in 
esteem those Qualities of moral purity and integrity, 
without which life is but a scene of folly and misery. 
It may not be possible to teach young people to love 
wisely, but they may at least be guarded by parental 
advice against the frivolous and despicable passions 
which so often usurp its name. " Love,** it has been 
said, “in the common acceptation of the term, is folly , 
but lo\e, in its purity, its loftiness, its unselfishness,, 
is not only a consequence, but a proof, of our moral 
excellence. The sensibility to moral beauty, the for- 
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gctfulness of self in the admiration engendered by it, 
all prove its claim to a high moral influence. It is 
the triumph of the unselfish over the selfish part of our 
nature.” 

It is by means of this divine passion that the 
world is kept ever fresh and young. It is the per¬ 
petual melody of humanity. It 6heds an effulgence 
upon youth, and throws a halo round age. It glori¬ 
fies the present by the light it casts backward, and ; t 
lightens the future by the beams it casts forward. The 
love which is the outcome of esteem and admiration, 
has an elevating and purifying effect on the character. 
It tends to emancipate one from the slavery of self. 
It is altogether unsordid; itself is its only price. It 
inspires gentleness, sympathy, mutual faith, and con¬ 
fidence. True love also in a measure elevates the in¬ 
tellect. “ All love renders wise in a degree,” says the 
poet Browning, and the most gifted minds have been 
the sincerest lovers. Great souls make all affections 
great; they elevate and consecrate all true delights. 
The sentiment even brings to light qualities before 
lying dormant and unsuspected. It elevates the as¬ 
pirations, expands the soul, and stimulates the mental 
powers One of the finest compliments ever paid to 
:i woman was that of Steele, when he said of Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings, “that to have loved her was a 
liberal education.” Viewed in this light, woman is 
an educator in the highest sense, because, above all 
other educators, she educates humanly and lovingly. 

It has been said that no man and no woman can 
be regarded as complete in their experience of life, 

• until they have been subdued into union with the world 
through their affections. As woman is not 
woman until she has known love, neither is man mane 
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Both are requisite to each other’s completeness. 
Plato entertained the idea that lovers each sought a 
likeness in the other, and that love was only the di¬ 
vorced half of the original human being entering into 
union with its counterpart. But philosophy would 
here seem to be at fault, for affection quite as oftefi 
springs from unlikcncss as from likeness in its object. 

The true union must needs be one of mind as 
well as of heart, and based on mutual esteem as well 
as mutual affection. “ No true and enduring love,” 
says Fichte, “ can exist without esteem; every other 
draws regret after it, and is unworthy of any noble 
human soul.” One cannot really love the bad, but 
always something that we esteem and respect as well 
as admire. In short, true union must rest on qualities 
of character, which rule in domestic as in public life. 

But there is something far more than mere respect 
and esteem in the union between man and wife. The 
feeling on which it rests is far deeper and tenderer 
such, indeed, as never exist between men or between 
women “ An matters of affection,” says Nathaniel 


Hawthorne, “ there is always an impassable gulf 
between man and man. They can never quite grasp 
each other’s hands, and therefore man never derives 

hrntl,', m ‘ matC . hd r P ’ :my heart-sustenance, from his 
orh?. wtf b "' fr ° m " oman ~ his mother, his sister. 


Man enters a new world of joy, and symnathy 
and human interest, through the poreh of love He 
enters a new world in his home-the home of his 

d!ff — .h^:; 

Sion Oi new ';I re ? cb da . y brings with i' a nieces- 
it may he a s an experiences. He enters also, 
may he. a new world of trials and sorrows, in which 
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he often gathers his best culture and discipline. 
“ Family life,” says Sainte-Bcuve “ may be full of 
ihorns and cares; but they are fruitful: all others arc 
dry thorns.” And again : “ If a man’s home, at a 
certain period of life, does not contain children, it 
will probably be found filled with follies or with 

• ft 

vsces. 

A life exclusively occupied in affairs of business 
insensibly tends to narrow and harden the character. 
H is mainly occupied with self—watching for ad¬ 
vantages. and guarding against sharp practice on the 
part of others. Thus the character unconsciously 
tends to grow suspicious and ungenerous. The best 
corrective of such influences is always the domestic; 
by withdrawing the mind from thoughts that are 
wholly gainful, by taking it out of its daily rut, and 
bringing it back to the sanctuary of home for refresh¬ 
ment and rest: 

That truest, rarest light of social joy. 

Which gleams upon the man of many cares. 


” Business,” says Sir Henry Taylor, “ does but 
lay waste the approaches to the heart, whilst marriage 
garrisons the fortress.” And however the head may 
be occupied, by labours of ambition or of business— 
if the heart be not occupied by affection for others 
and sympathy with them—life, though it may appear 
to the outer world to be a success, will probably be 
no success at all, but a failure. 

A man's real character will always be more 
visible in his household than anywhere else; and his 
practical wisdom will be better exhibited by the 
manner in which he bears rule there, than even in 
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the larger affairs of business or public life. His 
whole mind may be in his business; but, if he would 
be happy, his whole heart must be in his home. It 
is there that his genuine qualities more surely dis¬ 
play themselves—there that he shows his truthfulness, 
his love, his sympathy, his consideration for others*, 
his uprightness, his manliness—in a word, his 
character. If affection be not the governing 
principle in a household, domestic life may be the 
most intolerable of despotisms. Without justice, 
also, there can be neither love, confidence nor 
respect, on which all true domestic rule is founded. 

Erasmus speaks of Sir Thomas More’s home as- 
“ a school and exercise of the Christian religion.” 
“ No wrangling, no angry word was heard in it; no 
one was idle; every one did his duty with alacrity, 
and nui without a temperate cheerfulness.” Sir 
Thomas won all hearts to obedience by his gentle¬ 
ness. He was a man clothed in household goodness; 
and he ruled so gently and wisely, that his home was 
pervaded by an atmosphere of love and duty. He 
himself spoke of the hourly interchange of the smaller 
acts of kindness with the several members of his 
family, as having a claim upon his time as strong as. 
those other public occupations of his life which seem¬ 
ed to others so much more serious and important. 

But the man whose affections are quickened by 
home-life does not confine his sympathies within that 
comparatively narrow 7 sphere. His love enlarges in 
the fainih, and through the family it expands into the 
world. “ Love,” says Emerson, “ is a fire that, 
kindling its first embers in the narrow nook of a 


private bosom, caught from a wandering spark out 
of another private heart, glows and enlarges until it 
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warms and beams upon multitudes of men and 
women, upon the universal heart of all, and so lights 
up the whole world and nature with its generous 
names.” 

It is by the regimen of domestic affection that the 
heart of man is best composed and regulated. The 
home is the woman’s kingdom, her state, her world 
—where she governs by affection, by kindness, by the 
power of gentleness. There is nothing which so 
settles the turbulence of a man’s nature as his union 
in life with a highminded woman. There he finds 
rest, contentment, and happiness—rest of brain and 
peace of spirit. He will also often find in her his best 
counsellor, for her instinctive tact will usually lead 
him right when his own unaided reason might be apt 
to go wrong. The true wife is a staff to lean upon 
in times of trial and difficulty; and she is never want¬ 
ing in sympathy and solace when distress occurs or 
fortune frowns. In the time of youth, she is a com¬ 
fort and an ornament of man’s life; and she remains 
a faithful helpmate in maturer years, when life has 
ceased to be an anticipation, and we live in its reali¬ 
ties. 

What a happy man must Edmund Burke have 
been, when he could say of his home, “ Every care 
vanishes the moment I enter under my own roof!” 
And Luther, a man full of human affection, speak¬ 
ing of his wife, said, “ l would not exchange my 
poverty with her for all the riches of Croesus without 
her.” Of marriage he observed : “ The utmost 

blessing that God can confer on a man is the posses¬ 
sion of a good and pious wife, with whom he may 
live in peace and tranquillity—to whom he may con¬ 
fide his whole possessions, even his life and welfare.” 
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And again he said, “ To rise betimes, and to marry 
young, are what no man ever repents of doing. 

For a man to enjoy true repose and happiness in 
marriage, he must have in his wife a soul-mate as well ; 
as a helpmate. But it is not requisite that she should 
be merely a pale copy of himself. A man no more 
desires in his wife a manly woman, than the woman 
desires in her husband a womanly man. A woman’s 
best qualities do not reside in her intellect, but in her 
affections. She gives refreshment by her sympathies, 
rather *han by her knowledge. “ The brain-women,” 
says Oliver Wendell Holmes, “ never interest us like 
the heart-women.” Men are often so wearied with 
themselves, that they are rather predisposed to ad¬ 
mire qualities and tastes in others different from their 
own. *' If I were suddenly asked,” says Mr. Helps, 

‘ to give a proof of the goodness of God to us, I 
think I should say that it is most manifest in the ex¬ 
quisite difference He has made between the souls 
of men and women, so as to create the possibility of 
the most comforting and charming companionship 
that the mind of man can imagine.” But though no 
man may love a woman for her understanding, it is 
not the less necessary for her to cultivate it on that 
account I here may be difference in character, but 
there must be harmony of mind and sentiment—two 
intelligent souls as well as two loving hearts : 

Two heads in council, two beside the hearth. 

Two in the tangled business of the world, 
i\\o in the liberal offices of life. 

There are few men who have written so wisely 
• on the subject of marriage as Sir Henry Taylor. What 
. he says about the influence of a happy union in its 
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relation to successful statesmanship applies to all 
conditions of life. The true wife, he says, should 
possess such qualities as will tend to make home as 
much as may be a place of repose. To this end, she 
i>hpuld have sense enough or worth enough to exempt 
her husband as much as possible from the troubles of 
family management, and more especially from all 
possibility of debt. “ She should be pleasing to his 
eyes and to his taste : the taste goes deep into the 
nature of all men—love is hardly apart from it; and 
in a life of care and excitement, that home which is 
not the seat of love cannot be a place of repose; rest 
for the brain, and peace for the spirit, being only to 
be had through the softening of the affections. He 
should look for a clear understanding, cheerfulness, 
and alacrity of mind, rather than gaiety and bril¬ 
liancy, and for a gentle tenderness of disposition in 
preference to an impassioned nature. Lively talents 
are too stimulating in a tired man’s house—passion 
is too disturbing. . . . 


. . . Her love should be 

A love that clings not, nor is exigent. 

Encumbers not the active purposes. 

Nor drains their source; but proffers with free grace 
Pleasure at pleasure touched, at pleasure waived, 

A washing of the weary traveller’s feet, 

A quenching of his thirst, a sweet repose. 

Alternate and preparative; in groves 

Where, loving much the flower that loves the shade. 

And loving much the shade that that flower loves. 

He yet is unbewildered, unenslaved. 

Thence starting light, and pleasantly let go 
When serious service calls. 
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Some persons are disappointed in marriage, be¬ 
cause they expect too much from it ; but many more, 
because they do not bring into the co-partnership 
their fait share of cheerfulness, kindliness, forbear- ( 
mice, and common sense. Their imagination has 
perhaps pictured a condition never experienced da 
this side Heaven; and when real life comes, with its 
troubles and cares, there is a sudden waking-up as 
from a dream. Or they look for something ap¬ 
proaching perfection in their chosen companion, and 
discover by experience that the fairest of characters 
have their weaknesses. Yet it is often the very im¬ 
perfection of human nature, rather than its perfec¬ 
tion, that makes the strongest claims on the forbear¬ 
ance and sympathy of others, and, in affectionate and 
sensible natures, tends to produce the closest unions. 

The golden rule of married life is, “ Bear and 
forbear.” Marriage, like government, is a series of 
compromises. One must give and take, refrain and 
restrain endure and be patient. One may not be 
blind to another's failings, but they may at least be 
borne with goodnatured forbearance. Of all quali¬ 
ties, good temper is the one that wears and works 
the best in married life. Conjoined with self-control, 
it gives patience—the patience to hear and forbear, 
to listen without retort, to refrain until the angry 
flash has passed. How true it is in marriage, that the 
“ soft answer turncth away wrath !” 

Burns the poet, in speaking of the qualities of a 
good wife, divided them into ten parts. Four of 
these h*. gave to good temper, two to good sense, one 


to wit, one to beauty—such as a sweet face, eloquent 
eyes, a fine person, a graceful cariiage; and the other 
two parts he divided amongst the other qualities be- 
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longing to or attending on a wife—such as fortune, 
connexions, education (that is, of a higher standard 
than ordinary), family blood, etc.; but he said: 
“ Divide those two degrees as you please, only re¬ 
member that all these minor proportions must be 
expressed by fractions, for there is not any one of 
them that is entitled to the dignity of an integer.” 

It has been said that girls are very good at 
making nets, but that it would be better still if they 
would learn to make cages. Men are often as easily 
caught as birds, but as difficult to keep. If the wife 
cannot make her home bright and happy, so that it 
shall be the cleanest, sweetest, cheerfulest place that 
her husband can find refuge in—a retreat from the 
roils and troubles of the outer world—then God help 
the poor man, for he is virtually homeless ! 

No wise person will marry for beauty mainly. It 
may exercise a powerful attraction in the first place, 
hut it i v found to he of comparatively little con¬ 
sequence afterwards. Not that beauty of person's 
to be under-estimated, for, other things being equal, 
handsomeness of form and beauty of features are the 
outward manifestations of health. But to marry a 
handsome figure without character, fine features un¬ 
beautified by sentiment or good-nature, is the most 
deplorable of mistakes. As even the finest landscape, 
seen daily, becomes monotonous, so does the most 
beautiful face, unless a beautiful nature shines 
through it. The beauty of to-day becomes common¬ 
place to-morrow; whereas goodness, displayed 
through the most ordinary features, is perennially 
lovely. Moreover, this kind of beauty improves 
with age, and time ripens rather than destroys it. 
After the first year, married people rarely think of 
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each other’s features, and whether they he classically 
beautiful or otherwise. But they never fail to be 
cognisant of each other’s temper. “ When I see a 
man,” says Addison, “ with a sour rivelled face, 1 
cannot forbear pitying his wife; and when 1 meef 
with an open ingenuous countenance, I think of the 
happiness of his friends, his family, and his rela- 
lions. 

We have given the views of the poet Burns as 
io the qualities necessary in a good wife. Let us add 
the ad\ice given by Lord Burleigh to his son, em¬ 
bodying the experience of a wise statesman and prac¬ 
tised man of the world. “ When it shall please 
God,” said he, “ to bring thee to man’s estate, use 
great providence and circumspection in choosing thy 
wife; for from thence will spring all thy future good 
or evil. And it is an action of thy life, like unto a 
stratagem of war, wherein a man can err but once. . 

. . Enquire diligently of her disposition, and how 

her parents have been inclined in their youth. Let 
her not be poor, how generous (well-born) soever; 
for a man can buy nothing in the market with 
gentilitv. Nor choose a base and uncomely creature 
altogether for wealth ; for it will cause contempt in 
others, and loathing in thee. Neither make choice 
of a dwarf, or a fool; for by the one thou shalt beg^t 
a race of pigmies, while the other will be thy con¬ 
tinual disgrace, and it will yirke (irk) thee to hear her 
talk. For thou shalt find it to thy great grief, that 
there is nothing more fulsome (disgusting) than a 
she-fooi ” 

A man’s moral character is, necessarily, power¬ 
fully influenced by his wife. A lower nature will 
drag him down, as a higher will lift him up. The 
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former will deaden his sympathies, dissipate his ener¬ 
gies, and distort his life; while the latter, by satisfy¬ 
ing his affections, will strengthen his moral nature, 
and, by giving him repose, tend to energize his intel¬ 
lect. Not only so, but a woman of high principles 
will insensibly elevate the aims and purposes of her 
husband, as one of low principles will unconsciously 
degrade them. De Toequeville was profoundly im¬ 
pressed by this truth. He entertained the opinion 
that man could have no such mainstay in life as the 
companionship of a wife of good temper and high 
principle. He says that in the course of his life, he 
had seen even weak men display real public virtue, 
because they had by their side a woman of noble 
character, who sustained them in their career, and 
exercised a fortifying influence on their views of pub¬ 
lic duty, whilst, on the contrary, he had still oftener 
seen men of great and generous instincts transformed 
into vulgar self-seekers, by contact with women of 
narrow natures, devoted to an imbecile love of plea¬ 
sure, and from whose minds the grand motive of 
Duty was altogether absent. 

De Toequeville himself had the good fortune to 
be blessed with an admirable wife : and in his letters 
to his intimate friends, he spoke most gratefully of 
the comfort and support he derived from her sustain¬ 
ing courage, her equanimity of temper, and her 
nobility of character. The more, indeed, that De 
Toequeville saw of the world and of practical life, the 
more convinced he became of the necessity of healthy 
domestic conditions for a man’s growth in virtue and 
.goodness. Especially did he regard marriage as of 
inestimable importance in regard to a man’s true 
happiness; and he was accustomed to speak of his 
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own as the wisest action of his life. *' Many external 
circumstances of happiness,” he said, “ have been 
granted to me. But more than all, I have to thank 
Heaven for having bestowed on me true domestic 
happiness, the first of human blessings. As I grow' 
older, the portion of my life which in my youth 1 
used to look down upon, every day becomes more 
important in my eyes, and would now easily console 
me for the loss of all the rest.” And again, writing 
to his bosom-friend. Do Kergorlay, he said : “ Of 
all the blessings which God has given to me, the 
greatest of all in my eyes is to have lighted on Marie. 
You cannot imagine what she is In great trials. 
Usualh so gentle, she then becomes strong and ener¬ 
getic. She watches me without my knowing it; she 
softens, calms, and strengthens me in difficulties 
which disturb me, but leave her serene.” In another 
letter hi says : “ T cannot describe to you the happi¬ 

ness yielded in the long run by the habitual society 
of a woman in whose soul all that is good in your 
own is reflected naturally, and even improved. When 
1 say or do a thing which seems to me to be perfect¬ 
ly right, 1 read immediately in Marie’s countenance 
an expression of proud satisfaction which elevates 
me. And so, when my conscience reproaches me, 
her face instantly clouds over. Although I have 
great power over her mind, I see with pleasure that 
she awes me; and so long as I love her as I do now, 

I aiu sure that I shall never allow 7 myself to be drawn 
into anything that is w 7 rong.” 

Tri ihe retired life which De Tocquevillc led ns 
literaly man—political life being closed against- 
im by the inflexible independence of his character 
—his health failed, and he became ill, irritable, and 
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querulous. While proceeding with his last work, 

4 l/Ancien Regime et In Revolution/ he wrote: 
“ After sitting at my desk for five or six hours, 1 can 
write no longer; the machine refuses to act. 1 am 
in great want of rest, and of a long rest. If you add 
cl! the perplexities that besiege an author towards 
lhe end of his work, you will be able to imagine a 
very wretched life. I could not go on with my task 
if it were not for the refreshing calm of Marie’s com¬ 
panionship. It would be impossible to find a dis¬ 
position forming a happier contrast to my own. In 
my perpetual irritability of body and mind, she is a 
providential resource that never fails me.” 

M Guizot was, in like manner, sustained and 
encouraged, amidst his many vicissitudes and dis¬ 
appointments, by his noble wife. If he was treated 
with harshness by his political enemies, his consola¬ 
tion was in the tender affection which filled his home 
with sunshine. Though his public life was bracing 
and stimulating, he felt, nevertheless, that it was cold 
and calculating, and neither filled the soul nor elevat¬ 
ed the character. “ Man longs for a happiness,” he 
says in his ‘ Memoires,’ 44 more complete and more 
tender than that which all the labours and triumphs 
of active exertion and public importance can bestow. 
What 1 know to-day, at the end of my race, I have 
felt when it began, and during its continuance. Even 
in the midst of great undertakings, domestic affec¬ 
tions form the basis of life; and the most brilliant 
career has only superficial and incomplete enjoy¬ 
ments, if a stranger to the happy ties of family and 
. friendship.” 

The circumstances connected with M. Guizot’s 
courtship and marriage are curious and interesting. 
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While a young man living by his pen in Paris, writing 
books, reviews, and translations, he formed a casual 
acquaintance with Mademoiselle Pauline de Meulan, 
a lady of great ability, then editor of the Publiciste. 
A severe domestic calamity having befallen her, she: 
tell ill. and was unable for a time to carry on the 
heavy literary work connected with her journal. At 
this juncture a letter without any signature reached 
her on.; day, offering a supply of articles, which the 
writer hoped would be worthy the reputation of the 
Publicistc. The articles duly arrived, were accepted, 
and published. They dealt with a great variety of 
subjects—art, literature, theatricals, and general 
criticism. When the editor at length recovered from 
her illness, the writer of the articles disclosed him¬ 
self : it was M. Guizot. An intimacy sprang up 
between them, which ripened into mutual affection, 
and before long Mademoiselle de Meulan became his 
wife. 

From that time forward, she shared in all her 
husband’s joys and sorrows, as well as in many of his 
labours. Before they became united, he asked her It 


she thought she should ever become dismayed at the 
vicissitudes of his destiny, which he then saw looming 
before him. She replied that he might assure himself 


that she would always passionately enjoy his triumphs, 
but never heave a sigh over his defeats. When M. 
Guizot became first minister of Louis Philippe, she 
wrote to a friend : * I now see my husband much less 

than I desire, but still 1 sec him.If God spares 

us to “ach other, I shall always be. In the midst of 
every trial and apprehension, the happiest of beings.’" 
Little more than six months after these words were" 
written, the devoted wife was laid in her grave; and 
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her sorrowing husband was left thenceforth to tread 
the journey of life alone. 

Burke was especially happy in his union with 
Miss Nugent, a beautiful, affectionate, and high- 
minded woman. The agitation and anxiety of his 
public life was more than compensated by his domes¬ 
tic happiness, which seems to have been complete. I.t 
was a Laying of Burke, thoroughly illustrative of his 
character, that “ to love the little platoon we belong 
to in society is the germ of all public affections.” His 
description of his wife, in her youth, is probably one 
of the finest word portraits in the language : — 

“ She is handsome: but it is a beauty not arising 
from features, from complexion, or from shape. She 
has all three in a high degree, but it is not by these 
she touches the heart; it is all that sweetness of tem¬ 
per, benevoicnce, innocence, and sensibility, which a 
face can express, that forms her beauty. She has a 
face tha" just raises your attention at first sight; it 
grows on you every moment, and you wonder it did 
no move than raise your attention at first. 

“ Her eyes have a mild light, but they awe when 
she pleases; they command, like a good man out of 
office, not by authority, but by virtue. 

“ Her stature is not tall; she is not made to be the 
admiration of evervbody, but the happiness of one. 

“ She has all the firmness that does not exclude 
delicacy ; she has all the softness that does not imply 
weakness. 


“ Her voice is a soft low* music—not formed to 
rule in public assemblies, but to charm those who 
.can distinguish a company from a crowd; it has this 
advantage—you must come close to her to hear it. 

'* To describe her body describes her mind—one 
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is the transcript of the other; her understanding is not 
shown in the variety of matters it exerts itself on, hut 
in the goodness of the choke she makes. 

“ She does not display it so much in saying or 
doing striking things, as in avoiding such as she ought 
not to say or do. 

“ No person of so few years can know the world 
better; no person w r as ever less corrupted by the know¬ 
ledge of it. 

“ Her politeness flows rather from a natural dis¬ 
position to oblige, than from any rules on that sub¬ 
ject, and therefore never fails to strike those who 
understand good breeding and those who do not. 

“ She has a steady and firm mind, which takes no 
more from the solidity of the female character than 
the solidity of marble does from its polish and lustre. 
She has such virtues as make us value the truly great 
of our own sex. She has all the winning graces that 
make us love even the faults we see in the weak and 
beautiful, in hers.” 

Let us give, as a companion picture, the not less 
beautiful delineation of a husband—that of Colonel 
Hutchinson, the Commonwealth man, by his widow. 
Shortly before his death he enjoined her “ not to 
grieve at the common rate of desolate women.” 
And faithful to his injunction, instead of lamenting 
his loss, she indulged her noble sorrow in depicting 
her husband as he had lived. 

They who dote on mortal excellences,” she says, 
in her Introduction to the ‘ Life,* “ when, by the in¬ 
evitable rate of all things frail, their adored idols are 
taken from them, may let loose the winds of passion 
to biing in a flood of sorrow’, whose ebbing tide car¬ 
ries away the dear memory of what they have lost; 
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and when comfort is essayed to such mourners, com¬ 
monly all objects are removed out of their view which 
may with their remembrance renew the grief; and in 
times these remedies succeed, and oblivion’s curtain 
is by degrees drawn over the dead face; and things 
ltess lovely are liked, while they are not viewed to¬ 
gether with that which was most excellent. But I, 
that am under a command not to grieve at the com¬ 
mon rate of desolate women, while I am studying 
which way to moderate my woe and if it were possible 
to augment my love, 1 can for the present find out 
none more just to your dear father, nor consolatory 
to myself, than the preservation of his memory, which 
I need not gild with such flattering commendations as 
hired preachers do equally give to the truly and titu- 
larly honourable. A naked undressed narrative, 
speaking the simple truth of him, will deck'him with 
more substantial glory than all the panegyrics the best 
pens could ever consecrate to the virtues of the best 
men.” 

Th:_ following is the wife’s portrait of Colonel 
Hutchinson as a husband : — 

” For conjugal affection to his wife, it was such 
in him as whosoever would draw out a rule of honour, 
kindness, and religion, to be practised in that estate, 
need no more but exactly draw out his example. 
Never man had a greater passion for a woman, nor a 
more honourable esteem of a wife; yet he was not 
uxorious, nor remitted he that just rule which it was 
her honour to obey, but managed the reins of gov¬ 
ernment with such prudence and affection, that 
she who could not delight in such an honourable and 
advantageahle subjection, must have wanted a reason¬ 
able soul. 
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“He governed by persuasion, which he never 
employed but to things honourable and profitable 
to herself; he loved her soul and her honour more 
than her outside, and yet he had ever for her person 
a constant indulgence, exceeding the common tern 1 
porary passion of the most uxorious fools. If he 
esteemed her at a higher rate than she in herself 
could have deserved, he was the author of that virtue 
he doated on, while she only reflected his own glories 
upon him. All that she w'as, was him, while he was 
here, and all that she is now, at best, is but his pale 
shade. 

“ So liberal was he to her, and of so generous 
a temper, that he hated the mention of severed purses, 
his estate being so much at her disposal that he never 
would receive an account of anything she expended. 
So constant was he in his love, that when she ceased 
to he young and lovely he began to show most fond¬ 
ness. He loved her at such a kind and generous rate 
as woros cannot express. Yet even this, which was the 
highest love he or any man could have, was bounded 
by a superior : he loved her in the Lord as his fellow 


ireatun . not his idol; but in such a manner as showed 
that an affection, founded on the just rules of duty, 
far exceeds every way all the irregular passions in the 
world. He loved God above her, and all the other 


dear pledges of his heart, and for His glory cheerfully 
resigned them.” 


Lady Rachel Russell is another of the women of 
history celebrated for her devotion and faithfulness 
as a wife She laboured and pleaded for her husband’s 
release so long as she could do so with honour • but 
when the saw that all was in vain, she collected her 
courage and strove by her example io strengthen the 
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resolution of her dear lord. And when his last hour 
had nearly come, and his wife and children waited to 
receive his parting embrace, she, brave to the end, 
that she might not add to his distress, concealed the 
agony of her grief under a seeming composure; and 
they parted, after a tender adieu, in silence. After she 
had gone. Lord William said, “ Now the bitterness 
of death is passed !” 

We have spoken of the influence of a wife upon 


a man’s character. There are few men strong enough 
to resist the influence of a lower character in a wife. 
If she do not sustain and elevate what is highest in his 
nature, she will speedily reduce him to her own level. 
Thus a wife may be the making or the unmaking of 
the best of men. An illustration of this power is fur¬ 
nished in the life of Bunyan. The profligate tinker 
had the good fortune to marry, in early life, a worthy 
young woman of good parentage. “ My mercy,” he 
himself says, “ was to light upon a wife whose father 
and mother were accounted godly. This woman and 
1, though we came together as poor as poor might 
be (not having so much household stuff as a dish or 
a spoon betwixt us both), yet she had for her part, 

‘ The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven,’ and ‘ The 
Practice of Piety,’ which her father had left her when 
he died ” And by reading these and other good 
books, helped by the kindly influence of his wife, 
Bunyan was gradually reclaimed from his evil ways, 
and led gently into the paths of peace. 

Richard Baxter, the Nonconformist divine, was 
far advanced in life before he met the excellent woman 
• who eventually became his wdfe. He was too 
laboriously occupied in his vocation of minister to 
have any time to spare for courtship; and his marriage 
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was, as in the case of Calvin, as much a matter of con¬ 
venience as of love. Miss Charlton, the lady of his 
choice, was the owner of property in her own right; 
hut lest it should he thought that Baxrer married her 
for “ covetousness,” he requested, first, that she should 
give over to her relatives the principal part of her 
fortune, and that “ he should have nothing that before 
her marriage was hers;” secondly, that she should so 
arrange her affairs “ as that he might be entangled in 
no lawsuits;” and, thirdly, “ that she should expect 
none of the time that his ministerial work might re¬ 
quire.” These several conditions the bride having 
complied with, the marriage took place, and proved 
•i happy one. “ We lived,” said Baxter, “ in in- 
violateii love and mutual complacency, sensible of the 
benefit of mutual help, nearly nineteen years.” Yet 
the life of Baxter was one of great trials and troubles, 
arising from the unsettled state of the times in which 
he lived. He was hunted about from one part of 
the country to another, and for several years he had 
no settled dwelling-place. “ The women,” he 
genrly remarks in his ‘ Life,’ “ have most of that sort 
of trouble, but mv wife easily bore it all.” In the 
sixth year of his marriage Baxter was brought before 
the magistrates at Brentford, for holding a conventicle 
at Action, and was sentenced by them to be confined 
in Clerkenwell Gaol. There he was joined by his 
wife, who affectionately nursed him during: his im¬ 


prisonment. “ She was never so cheerful a com¬ 
panion to me,” he says, “ as in prison, and was very 
much against me seeking to be released.” At length 
he was set at liberty by the judges of the Court of Com¬ 
mon Pleas, to whom he had appealed against the sen¬ 
tence of the magistrates. At the death of Mrs. Baxter, 
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after a very troubled yet happy and cheerful life, her 
husband left a touching portrait of the graces, virtues, 
and Christian character of this excellent woman—one 
of the most charming things to be found in his works. 

The noble Count Zinzendorf was united to an 
equally noble woman, who bore him up through life 
by her great spirit, and sustained him in all his labours 
by her unfailing courage. “ Twenty-four years’ ex¬ 
perience has shown me,” he said, “ that just the help¬ 
mate whom 1 have is the only one that could suit my 
vocation. Who else could have so carried through 
my family affairs?—who lived so spotlessly before the 
world? Who so wisely aided me in my rejection of 
a dry morality? .... Who would, like her, with¬ 
out a murmur, have seen her husband encounter such 
dangers by land and sea?—who undertaken with him, 
and sustained, such astonishing pilgrimages? Who, 
amid such difficulties, could have held up her head 
and supported me? . . . And finally, who, of all 

human beings, could so well understand and interpret 
to others my inner and outer being as this one, of such 
nobleness in her way of thinking, such great intellec¬ 
tual capacity, and free from the theological perplex¬ 
ities that so often enveloped me? ” 

One of the brave Dr. Livingstone’s greatest trials 
during his travels in South Africa was the death of his 
affectionate wife, who had shared his dangers, and 
accompanied him in so many of his wanderings. In 
communicating the intelligence of her decease at Shu- 
panga, on the River Zambesi, to his friend Sir 
Roderick Murchison, Dr. Livingstone said : “ I must 
confess that this heavy stroke quite takes the heart out 
of me. Everything else that has happened only made 
me more determined to overcome all difficulties; but 
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after this sad stroke I feel crushed and void of strength. 
Only three short months of her society, after four 
years’ separation ! 1 married her for love, and the 

longer I lived with her [ loved her the more. A good 
wife, and a good, brave, kindhearted mother was she, 1 
deserving all the praises you bestowed upon her at ortr 
parting dinner, for teaching her own and the native 
children, too, at Kolobeng. I try to bow to the blow 
as from our Heavenly Father, who orders all things 

for us.1 shall do my duty still, but it is with 

z darkened horizon that 1 again set about it.” 

Sii Samuel Romillv left behind him, in his Auto¬ 
biography, a touching picture of his wife, to whom 
he attributed no small measure of the success and hap¬ 
piness that accompanied him through life. “ For 
the last fifteen years,” he said. “ my happiness has 
been the constant study of the most excellent of wives : 
a woman in whom a strong understanding, the noblest 
and most elevated sentiments, and the most courage¬ 
ous virtue, are united to the warmest affection, and 
to the utmost delicacy of mind and heart; and all these 
intellectual perfections are graced by the most splen¬ 
did beauty that human eyes ever beheld.” Romillv’.; 
affection and admiration for this noble woman en¬ 
dured t*‘ the end; and when she died, the shock prov¬ 
ed greater than his sensitive nature could bear. Sleep 
left his eyelids, his mind became unhinged, and three 
days after her death the sad event occurred which 
brought his own valued life to a close. 


Sir Francis Burdett, to whom Romillv had been 
often politically opposed, fell into such a state of pro¬ 
found melancholy on the death of his wife, that he 
persistently refused nourishment of any kind, and 
died before the removal of her remains from the 
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house; and husband arrd wife were laid side by sid<* 
in the same grave. 

It was grief for the loss of his wife that sent Sir 
Thomas Graham into the army at the age of forty- 
three. Every one knows the fine picture of the young 
brftle by Gainsborough—one of the most exquisite 
of that painter’s works. They lived happily together 
for eighteen years, and then she died, leaving him in¬ 
consolable. To forget his sorrow—and, as some 
thought, to get rid of the weariness of his life with¬ 
out her—Graham joined Lord Hood as a volunteer, 
and distinguished himself by the recklessness of his 
bravery at the siege of Toulon. He served all 
through the Peninsular War, first under Sir John 
Moore, and afterwards under Wellington; rising 
through the various grades of the service, until he rose 
to be second in command. He was commonly known 
as “ the hero of Barossa,” because of his famous vic¬ 
tory at that place; and he was eventually raised to the 
peerage as Lord Lynedoch, ending his days peacefully 
at a very advanced age. But to the last he tenderly 
cherished the memory of his dead wife, to the love of 
whom he may be said to have owed all his glory. 
“ Nevct,” said Sheridan of him, when pronouncing 
his eulogy in the House of Commons—“ never was 
there seated a loftier spirit in a braver heart.” 

And so have noble wives cherished the memory of 
their husbands. There is a celebrated monument in 
Vienna, erected to the memory of one of the best 
generals of the Austrian army, on which there is an 
inscription, setting forth his great services during the 
Seven Years’ War, concluding with the words, “ A 7 ow- 
patria, nec Impcrator , sed conjux posuit When 
Sir Albert Morton died, his wife’s grief was such that 
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she shortly followed him, and was laid by his side. 
Wotton’s two lines on the event have been celebrated 
as containing a volume in seventeen words : 


Hi first deceased; she for a little tried 
To live without him, liked it not, and died. 


So, when Washington’s wife was informed that 
her dear lord had suffered his last agony—had drawn 
his last breath and departed—she said : “ ’Tis well; 

all is now over. I shall soon follow him; I have no 
more trials to pass through.” 

Not only have women been the best companions, 
friends and consolers, but they haw in many cases 
been the most effective helpers of their husbands in 
their rpecia 1 lines of work. Galvani was especially 
happy in his wife. She was the daughter of Profes¬ 
sor Galeazzi; and it is said to have been through her 
quick observation of the circumstance of the leg of a 
frog, placed near an electrical machine, becoming 
convulsed when touched by a knife, that her husband 
was first led to investigate the science which has since 
become identified with his name. Lavoisier’s wife 
also was a woman of real scientific ability, who not 
only shared in her husband’s pursuits, but even 
undertook the task of engraving the plates that ac¬ 
companied his ‘ Elements.’ 

The. late Dr. Buckland had another true helper 
in his wife, who assisted him w r ith her pen, prepared 
and mended his fossils, and furnished many of the 
drawings and illustrations of his published works. 
“ Notwithstanding her devotion to her husband’s 
pursuits ” says her son, Frank Buckland, in the pre¬ 
face to one of his father’s works, “ she did not neglect 
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the education of her children, hut occupied her morn¬ 
ings in superintending their instruction in sound and 
useful knowledge. The sterling value of her labours 
they now, in after-life, fully appreciate, and feel most 
thankful that they were blessed with so good a 
mother.” 

A still more remarkable instance of helpfulness 
in a w T ife is presented in the case of Huber, the 
Geneva naturalist. Huber was blind from his seven¬ 
teenth year, and yet he found means to study and 
master ? branch of natural history demanding the 
closest observation and the keenest eyesight. It was 
through the eyes of his wife that his mind worked as 
if they had been his own. She encouraged her hus¬ 
band’s studies as a means of alleviating his privation, 
which at length he came to forget; and his life w f as as 
prolonged and happy as is usual with most naturalists. 
He even went so far as to declare that he should be 
miserable were he to regain his eye-sight. ” I should 
not know,” he said, “ to what extent a person in my 
situation could be beloved; besides, to me my wife -s 
rlways young, fresh, and pretty, which is no light 
matter.” Huber’s great work on ‘ Bees ’ is still re¬ 
garded as a masterpiece, embodying a vast amount of 
original observation on their habits and natural his¬ 
tory. ^deed, while reading his descriptions, one 
would suppose that they w 7 ere the w 7 ork of a singular¬ 
ly keensighted man, rather than of one w 7 ho had been 
entirely blind for twenty-five years at the time at 
which he wrote them. 

No. less touching was the devotion of Lady 
Hamilton to the service of her husband, the late Sir 
William Hamilton, Professor of Logic and Meta¬ 
physics in the University of Edinburgh. After he 
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had been stricken by paralysis through overwork at 
the age of fifty-six, she became hands, eyes, mind and 
everything to him. She identified herself with his 
work, read and consulted books for him, copied out 
and corrected his lectures, and relieved him of all 
business which she felt herself competent to under¬ 
take. Indeed, her conduct as a wife was nothing 
short of heroic; and it is probable that but for her 
devoted and more than wifely help, and her rare 
practical ability, the greatest of her husband’s works 
would never have seen the light. He was by nature 
unmethodical and disorderly, and she supplied him 
with method and orderliness. His temperament was 
studious but indolent, while she was active and ener¬ 
getic. She abounded in the qualities which he most 
lacked. He had the genius, to which her vigorous 
nature gave the force and impulse. 

When Sir William Hamilton was elected to his 
Professorship, after a severe and even hitter contest, 
his opponents, professing to regard him as a visionary, 
predicted that he could never teach a class of students, 
and that his appointment would prove a total failure. 
He determined, with the help of his wife, to justify 
the choice of his supporters, and to prove that his 
enemies were false prophets. Having no stock of 
lectures on hand, each lecture of the first course was 
written out day by day, as it was to be delivered on 
the following morning. His wife sat up with him 
night jfter night, to write out a fair copy of the 
lectures from the rough sheets, which he drafted in 
the adjoining room. “ On some occasions,” says his 
biographer, “ the subject of the lectures would prove ■ 
less easily managed than on others; and then Sir Wil¬ 
liam would be found writing ns fate as nine o’clock 
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in the morn'ng, while his faithful hut wearied amanu¬ 
ensis had fallen asleep on a soft.” 

Sometimes the finishing touches to the lecture 
were left to he given just before the class-hour. Thus 
helped, Sir William completed his course ; his reputa¬ 
tion as a lecturer was established; and he eventually 
became recognized throughout Kurope as one of the 
leading intellects of his time. 

The woman who soothes anxiety by her presence, 
who charms and allays irritability by her sweetness of 
temper, is a consoler as well as a true helper. Nie¬ 
buhr always spoke of his wife as a fellow-worker with 
him in 'his sense. Without the peace and consolation 
which he found in her society, his nature would 
have fretted in comparative uselessness. “ Her 
sweetness of temper and her love,” said he, “ raise 
me above the eaith, and in a manner separate me 
from this life.” But she was a helper in another and 
more d«r* ct way. Niebuhr was accustomed to discuss 
with his wife every historical discovery, every politi¬ 
cal event, every novelty in literature; and it was 
mainly for her pleasure and approbation, in the first 
instance, that he laboured while preparing himself 
for the instruction of the world at large. 

The wife of John Stuart Mill was another worthy 
helper of her husband, though in a more abstruse 
department of study, as we learn from his touching 
dedication of the treatise ‘ On Liberty ’ :—“ To the 
beloved and deplored memory of her who was the 
inspirer, and in part the author, of all that is best in 
my writings—the friend and wife, whose exalted sense 
of truth and right was my strongest incitement, and 
whose approbation was my chief reward, 1 dedicate 
this volume.” Not less touching is the testimony borne 
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by another great living writer to the character of his 
wife, in the inscription upon the tombstone of Mrs. 
Carlyle in Haddington Churchyard, where are in¬ 
scribed these words :—“ In her bright existence, she 
had more sorrows than are common, hut also a s*»>ft 
invincibility, a clearness of discernment, and a noble 
loyalty of heart, which are rare. For forty years she 
was the true and ever-loving helpmate of her hus¬ 
band, and by act and word unweariedly forwarded 
him as none else could, in all of worthy that he did 
or attempted.” 

Tht? married life of Faraday was eminently happy. 
I» his wife he found, at the same time, a true help¬ 
mate and soul-mate. She supported, cheered, and 
strengthened him on his way through life, giving 
him “ the clear contentment of a heart at case.” In 
his diary he speaks of his marriage as “ a source of 
honour and happiness far exceeding all the rest.” 
After twenty-eight years’ experience, he spoke of 'i 
as “ an event which, more than any other, had con¬ 
tributed to his earthly happiness and healthy stato of 

ni,ru f.The union (said he) has in nowise 

changed, except only in the depth and strength of its 
character.” And for six-and-forty years did the union 
continue unbroken; the love of the old man remain¬ 
ing as iiesh, as earnest, as heart-whole, as in the da\s 

of his impetuous youth. In this case, marriage was 
as— 

A golden chain let down from heaven. 

Whose links are bright and even; 

That falls like sleep on lovers, and combines 
The soft and sweetest minds 
In equal knots. 
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Besides being a helper, woman is emphatically a 
consoler. Her sympathy is unfailing. She soothes, 
cheers, and comforts. Never was this more true 
than in the case of the wife of 'l orn Hood, whose 
tender devotion to him, during a life that was a pro- 
lohged illness, is one of the most affecting things in • 
biography. A woman of excellent good sense, she 
appreciated her husband’s genius, and, by encourage¬ 
ment and sympathy, cheered and heartened him to 
renewed effort in many a weary struggle for life. She 
created about him an atmosphere of hope and cheer¬ 
fulness, and nowhere did the sunshine of her love 
seem so bright as when lighting up ihe couch of her 
invalid husband. 

Nor was he unconscious of her worth. In one 
of his letters to her, when absent from his side, Hood 
said : “ l never was anything. Dearest, till 1 knew 
you ; and 1 have been a better, happier, and more 
prosperous man ever since. Lay by that truth in 
lavender. Sweetest, and remind me of it when 1 fail. 

1 am writing warmly and fondly, but not without 
good cause. First, your own affectionate letter, late¬ 
ly received; next, the remembrance of our dear 
children, pledges—what darling ones !—of our old 
familiar love; then, a delicious impulse to pour out 
the overflowings of my heart into yours; and last, not 
least, the knowledge that your dear eyes will read 
what my hand is now writing. Perhaps there is an 
afterthought that, whatever may befall me, the wife >t 
my bosom will have the acknowledgment of her ten¬ 
derness, worth, excellence—all that is wifely or 
womanly, from my pen.” In another letter, also 
written to his wife during a brief absence, there is a 
natural touch, showing his deep affection for her : 
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“ I went and retraced our walk in the park, and sat 
down on the same seat, and felt happier and better.” 

But not only was Mrs. Hood a consoler, she was 
also a helper of her husband in his special work. He 
had such confidence in her judgment, that he rea l d, 
and re-read, and corrected with her assistance all that 
he wrote. Many of his pieces were first dedicated to 
her; and her read) memory often supplied him with 
the necessary references and quotations. Thus, in 
the roll of noble wives of men of genius, Mrs. Hood 
will always be entitled to take a foremost place. 

Not less effective as a literary helper was Lady 
Napier, the wife of Sir William Napier, historian >f 
the Peninsular War. She encouraged him to under¬ 
take tlie work and without her help he would have 
experienced great difficulty in completing it. She 
translated and epitomized the immense mass of 
original documents, many of them in cipher, on 
which it was in a great measure founded. When the 
Duke cl Wellington was told of the art and industry 
she ha 1 displayed in deciphering King Joseph’s port¬ 
folio, and the immense mass of correspondence taken 
at Vittoria, he at first would hardly believe it, adding 

1 would have given 20,000/. to any person who 
could have done this for me in the Peninsula.” Sir 
William Napier’s handwriting being almost illegible. 
Lady Napier made out his rough interlined manus¬ 
cript, vhich he himself could scarcely read, and wrote 
out a full fair copy for the printer; and all this vast 
labour she undertook and accomplished, according to 
the testimony of her husband, without having for .. 
moment neglected the care and education of a large 
family. When Sir William lay on his death-bed, 
Lady Napier was at the same time dangerously ill; 
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but she was wheeled into his room on a soft, and the 
two took their silent farewell of each other. The 
husband died first; in a few weeks the wife followed 
him, ar.d they sleep side by side in the same grave. 

Many other similar true-hearted wives rise up in 
tile memory, to recite whose praises would more than 
fill up our remaining space—such as Flaxman’s wife, 
Ann Denham, who cheered and encouraged her hus¬ 
band through life in the prosecution of his art, accom¬ 
panying him to Rome, sharing in his labours and 
anxieties, and finally in his triumphs, and to whom 
Flaxman, in the fortieth year of their married life, 
dedicated his beautiful designs illustrative of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, in token of his deep and undim¬ 
med affection;—such as Katherine Boutcher, “ dark¬ 
eyed Kate,” the wife of William Blake, who believed 
her husband to be the first genius on earth, worked 
off the impressions of his plates and coloured them 
beautifully with her own hand, bore with him in all 
his erratic ways, sympathized with him in his sorrows 
and joys for forty-five years, and comforted him until 
his dying hour—his last sketch, made in his seventy- 
first year, being a likeness of himself, before making 
which, seeing his wife crying by his side, he said, 
“ Stay, Kate ! just keep as you are; I will draw your 
portrait, for you have ever been an angel to me;”— 
such again as Lady Franklin, the true and noble 
woman, who never rested in her endeavours to pene¬ 
trate the secret of the Polar Sea and prosecute 
the search for her long-lost husband—undaunted 
by failure, and persevering in her determination with 
a devotion and singleness of purpose altogether un¬ 
paralleled ;—or such again as the wife of Zimmer- 
mann, whose intense melancholy she strove in vain to 
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assuage, sympathizing with him, listening to him, and 
endeavouring to understand him—and to whom, 
when on her deathbed, about to leave him for ever, 
she addressed the touching words, “ My poor Zim- 
mermann ! who will now understand thee?” 1 

Wives have actively helped their husbands in 
other ways. Before Weinsberg surrendered to its be¬ 
siegers, the women of the place asked permission of 
the captors to remove their valuables. The permis¬ 
sion was granted, and shortly after, the women were 
seen issuing from the {rates, carrying iheir husbands 
on their shoulders. Lord Nithsdalc owed his escape 
from prison to the address of his wife, who changed 
garments with him, sending him forth in her stead, 
and herself remaining prisoner,—an example which 
was successfully repeated by Madame de Lavalette. 

Bin the most remarkable instance of the release 
of a husband through the devotion of a wife, was that 
of the celebrated Grotius. He had lain for nearlv 
twenty months in the strong fortress of Loevestein, 
near Gorcum, having been condemned by the govern¬ 
ment of the United Provinces to perpetual imprison¬ 
ment. His wife, having been allowed to share his 
cell, greatly relieved his solitude. She was permitted 
to go into the town twice a week, and bring her hus¬ 
band books, of which he required a large number to 
enable him to prosecute his studies. At length a 
targe chest was required to hold them. This the 
sentries at first examined with great strictness, hut 
finding that it only contained books (amongst others 
Arminian books) and linen, they at length gave up 
the search, and it was allowed to pass out and in as- 
:: matter of course. This led Grotius’ wife to con¬ 
ceive the idea of releasing him: and .-he persuaded 
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him one day to deposit himself in the chest instead 
of the outgoing books. When the two soldiers ap¬ 
pointed to remove it took it up, they felt it to be con¬ 
siderably heavier than usual, and one of them asked, 
jestingly, “ Have we got the Arminian himself 
h*ere?” to which the ready-witted wife replied, “ Yes, 
perhaps some Arminian books.” The chest reached 
Corcunt in safety ; the captive was released ; and Cro¬ 
nus escaped across the frontier into Brabant, and 
afterwards into France, where he was rejoined by his 
wife. 


Trial and suffering are the tests of married life. 
They bring out the real character, and often tend to 
produce the closest union. They may even be the 
spring of the purest happiness. Uninterrupted joy, 
like uninterrupted success, is not good tor either man 
or woman. When Heine’s wife died, he began to 
reflect upon the loss he had sustained. They had 
both known poverty, and struggled through it hand- 
in-hani'; and it was his greatest sorrow that she was 
taken from him at the moment when fortune was 
beginning to smile upon him, but too late for her to 
share in his prosperity. “ Alas !” said he, “ amongst 
my griefs must 1 reckon even her love—the strongest, 
truest, that ever inspired the heart of woman—which 
made me the happiest of mortals, and yet was to me 
a fountain of a thousand distresses, inquietudes, and 
cares? To entire cheerfulness, perhaps, she never 
attained: but for what unspeakable sweetness, what 
exalted, enrapturing joys, is not love indebted to 
sorrow : Amidst growing anxieties, with the torture 
of anguish in my heart, T have been made, even by 
the loss which caused me this anguish and these 
anxieties, inexpressibly happy ! When tears flowed 
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over our cheeks, did not n nameless, seldom-felt 
delight stream through my breast, oppressed equally 
by joy and sorrow !” 

There is a degree of sentiment in German love 
which seems strange to English readers—such as vve‘ 
find depicted in the lives of Novalis, Jung Stilling:, 
Fichte, Jean Paul, and others that might be named. 
The German betrothal is a ceremony of almost equal 
importance to the marriage itself; and in that state 
the sentimenis are allowed free play, whilst Fnglish 
lovers are restrained, shy, and as if ashamed of their 
feelings Take, for instance, the case of Herder, 
whom his future wife first saw in the pulpit. “ l 
heard,” she says, “ the voice of an angel, and soul’s 
words such as 1 had never heard before. In the after¬ 
noon I saw him, and stammered out my thanks to 
him ; from this time forth our souls were one.” They 
were betrothed long before their means would permit 
then) to marry; but at length rhey were united. “ We 
were married,” says Caroline, the wife, “ by the rose- 
light of a beautiful evening. We were one hear', 
one soul.” Herder was equally ecstatic in his 
language. “ 1 have a wife,” he wrote to Jacobi, 
that is the tree, the consolation, and the happiness 
of my life. Even in flying transient thoughts (which 
often surprise us), we are one !” 


Take, again, the case of Fichte, in whose history 
his courtship and marriage form a beautiful episode. 
He was a poor German student, living with a family 
at Zurich in the capacity of tulor, when he first made 
the acquaintance of Johanna Maria Rahn, a niece of 
Klopstock. Her position in life was higher than that 
of Fichte; nevertheless, she regarded him with sincere 
admiration. When Fichte was about 10 leave Zurich, 
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his troth plighted to her, she, knowing him to he very- 
poor, oftered him a gift of money before setting out. 
He was inexpressibly hurt by the offer, and, at first, 
even doubted whether she could really love him; but, 
on second thoughts, he wrote to her, expressing his 
dfeep thanks, but, at the same time, the impossibility 
of his accepting such a gift from her. lie succeeded 
in reaching his destination, though entirely destitute 
of means. After a long and hard struggle with the 
world, extending over many yeais, Fichte was at 
iength earning money enough to enable him to marry, 
hi one of his charming letters to his betrothed he 
said : — “ And so, dearest, 1 solemnly devote myself 
to thee, and thank thee that thou hast thought me not 
unworthy to be thy companion on the journey of life. 

. . . . There is no land of happiness here below 

—1 know it now—but a land of toil, where every joy 
but strengthens us for greater labour. Hand-in-hand 
we shall traverse it, and encourage and strengthen 
each other, until our spirits—oh, may it be together ! 
— shall lise to the eternal fountain of all peace.” 

The married life of Fichte was very happy. His 
wife proved a true and highminded helpmate. Dur¬ 
ing the War of Liberation she was assiduous in her 
attention to the wounded in the hospitals, w r herc she 
caught a malignant fever, which nearly carried her 
off. Fitchtc himself caught the same disease, and 
was for a time completely prostrated ; but he lived for 
few r more years, and died at the early age of fifty- 
tw-o, consumed by his own fire. 

What a contrast does the courtship and married 
life of the blunt and practical William Cobbett pre¬ 
sent to the assthetical and sentimental love of these 
highly icfined Germans ! Not less honest, not less 
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true, hut, as some would think, comparatively coarse 
and vulgar. When Cobhett first set eyes upon the 
girl that was afterwards to become his wife, she was 
only thiitccn years old, and he was twenty-one—a 
sergeant-major in a foot regiment stationed at St. 
John’s in New Brunswick. He was passing the door 
of her father’s house one day in winter, and saw the 
girl out in the snow, scrubbing a washing-tub. He 
said at once to himself, “ That’s the girl for me.” He 
made her acquaintance, and resolved that she should 
be his wife so soon as he could get discharged from 
the army. 

On the eve of the girl’s return to Woolwich with 
her father, who was a sergeant-major in the artillery, 
Cobber, sent her a hundred and fifty guineas which 
he had saved, in order that she might be able to live 
without hard work until his return to England. The 
girl departed, taking with her the money ; and five 
years later Cobbett obtained his discharge. On reach¬ 
ing London, he made haste to call upon the sergeant- 
major’s daughter. “ I found,” he says, “ my little 
girl a servant-of-al 1-work (and hard work it was), at 
five pounds a year, in the house of a Captain Brisac; 
and, without hardly saying a word about the matter, 
she pur into my hands the whole of my hundred and 
fifty guineas, unbroken.” Admiration of her con¬ 
duct was now added to love of her person, and Cob¬ 


bett shortly after married the girl, who proved an ex¬ 
cellent wife. He w r as, indeed, never tired of speaking 
her praises, and it was his pride to attribute to her all 
the comfort and much of the success of his after-life. 

Though Cobbett was regarded by many in his 
lifetime as a coarse, hard, practical man, full of pre¬ 
judices. there w T as yet a strong undercurrent of poetry 
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in his nature; and, while he declaimed against senti¬ 
ment, there were few men more thoroughly imbued 
with sentiment of the best kind. He had the tenderest 
regard for the character of woman. He respected her 
purity and her virtue, and in his ‘ Advice to Young 
Men,’ he has painted the true womanly woman—the 
helpful, cheerful, affectionate wife—with a vividness 
and brightness, and, at the same time, a force of good 
sense, that have never been surpassed by any English 
writer. Cobbett was anything but refined, in the 
conventional sense of the word; but he was pure, tem¬ 
perate, self-denying, industrious, vigorous, and ener¬ 
getic, in an eminent degree. Many of his views were, 
no doubt, wrong, but they were his own, for he in¬ 
sisted on thinking for himself in everything. Though 
few men took a firmer grasp of the real than he did, 
perhaps still fewer were more swayed by the ideal. In 
word-pictures of his own emotions, he is unsurpassed. 
Indeed, Cobbett might almost be regarded as one of 
the greatest prose poets of English real life. 



CHAPTER XII 

The Discipline of Experience. 


1 would the great would grow like thee. 

Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, hut by year and hour 
In reverence and in charity. —Tennyson* 

Not to he unhappy is unhappiness. 

And misery not t’ have known misery; 

For the best way unto discretion is 
The way that leads us by adversity; 

And men are better shewed what is amiss. 

By th* expert finger of calamity. 

Than they can be with all that fortune brings. 

Who never shews them the true face of things.— Daniel. 

A lump of wo affliction ;r. 

Yet thence I borrow lumps bliss; 

Though few can see a blessing in *t. 

It is my furnace and my mint.- Krskine’s Gospel Sonnets 

Crosses grow anchors, bear as thou shouldst so 

Th y cross, and that cross grows an anchor too.— Donne . 


Be the day weary, or be the day long. 

At lei gth it ringeth to Evensong .—Ancient Couplet . 
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P RACTICAL wisdom is only to he learnt in the 
school of experience. Precepts and instructions 
are useful so far as they go, but, without the discipline 
of real life, they remain of the nature of theory only. 
The hard facts of existence have to he faced, to give 
that touch of truth to character which can never be 
imparted by reading or tuition, but only by contact 
with the broad instincts of common men and women. 

To be worth anything, character must be capable 
of standing firm upon its feet in the world of daily 
work, temptation, and trial; and able to bear the 
wear-and-tear of actual life. Cloistered virtues do 
not count for much. The life that rejoices in soli¬ 
tude may be only rejoicing in selfishness. Seclusion 
may indicate contempt for others; though more 
usually it means indolence, cowardice, or self-indulg¬ 
ence. To every human beintr belongs his fair share 

■ n duty ; and it cannot be 

: individual himself, as well 
lich he belongs. It is only 
e of the world, and taking 
Tactical knowledge can be 
nt. It is there that we find 
that we learn the discipline 
educate ourselves in that 
patience, diligence, and endurance which shape and 
consolidate the character. There we encounter the 
difficulties, trials, and temptations which, according 
as we deal with them, give a colour to our entire after¬ 
life ; and there, too, we become subject to the great 
discipline of suffering, from which we learn far more 
than from the safe seclusion of the study or the 
cloister. 

Contact with others is also requisite to enable a 
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man to know himself. It is only by mixing freely in 
the world that one can form a proper estimate of his 
own capacity. Without such experience, one is apt 
to become conceited, puffed-up, and arrogant; at all 
events, he will remain ignorant of himself, though he 1 
may heretofore have enjoyed no other company. 

Swift once said : “ It is an uncontrovertcd truth, 
that no man ever made an ill-figure who understood 
his own talents, nor a good one who mistook them.” 
Many persons, however, are readier to take measure 
of the capacity of others than of themselves. “ Bring 
him to me,” said a certain Dr. Tronchin, of Geneva, 
speaking of Rousseau—“ bring him to me, that 1 may 
see whether he has got anything in him !”—the pro¬ 
bability being that Rousseau, w r ho knew himself 
better, was much more likely to take measure of 
Tronchin than Tronchin was to take measure of 
him. 

A due amount of self-knowledge is, therefore, 
necessary for those who would be anything or do 
anything in the world. It is also one of the first essen¬ 
tials to the formation of distinct personal convictions. 
Frederic Perthes once said to a young friend : “You 
know only too well what you can do; but till you 
have learned what you cannot do, you will neither 
accomplish anything of moment, nor know inward 
peace.” 

Any one who would profit by experience will 
ne\ er be above asking help. He who thinks himself 
already too wise to learn of others, will never succeed 
in doing anything either good or great. We have 
to keep our minds and hearts open, and never be 
ashamed to learn, with the assistance of those who 
arc wiser and more experienced than ourselves. 
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The man made wise by experience endeavours to 
judge correctly of the things which come under his 
observation, and form the subject of his daily life. 
What we call common sense is, for the most part, but 
the result of common experience wisely improved. 
N«r is great ability necessary to acquire it, so much 
as patience, accuracy, and watchfulness. Hazlitt 
thought the most sensible people to be met with are 
intelligent men of business and of the world, who 
argue from what they see and know, instead of spin¬ 
ning cobweb distinctions of what things ought to 
be. 

For the same reason, women often display more 
good sense than men, having fewer pretensions, and 
judging of things naturally, by the involuntary im¬ 
pression they make on the mind. Their intuitive 
powers are quicker, their perceptions more acute, 
their sympathies more lively, and their manners more 
adaptive to particular ends. Hence their greater tact 
as displayed in the management of others, women of 
apparently slender intellectual powers often contriv¬ 
ing to control and regulate the conduct of men of even 
the most impracticable nature. Pope paid a high 
compliment to the tact and good sense of Mary, 
Queen of William III, when he described her as pos¬ 
sessing, not a science, but (what was worth all else) 
prudence. 

The whole of life may be regarded as a great 
school of experience, in which men and women are 
the pupils. As in a school, many of the lessons 
learnt there must needs be taken on trust. We may 
not understand them, and may possibly think it 
hard that we have to learn them, especially where the 
teachers are trials, sorrows, temptations, and diffi- 
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cullies; and yet we must not only accept their lessons, 
hut recognise them as being divinely appointed. 

To what extent have the pupils profited by their 
experience in the school of life? What advantage 
have they taken of their opportunities for learning? 
Whal have they gained in discipline of heart and 
mind? how much in growth of wisdom, courag -, 
self-control? Have they preserved their integrity 
amidst prosperity, and enjoyed life in temperanc- 1 
and moderation? Or, has life been with them a 
mere feast of selfishness, without care or thought for 
e thers? What have they learnt from trial and ad¬ 
versity? Have they learnt patience, submission, and 
trust in God?- or have they learnt nothing but im¬ 
patience, querulousness, and discontent? 

The results of experience are, of course, only to 


be achieved by living; and living is a question of time. 


The man of experience learns to rely upon Time as 


his helper. “ Time and 1 against any two,” was a 


maxim of Cardinal Mazarin. Time has been des¬ 


cribed as a beautifier and as a consoler; hut it is also 
a teacher. It is the food of experience, the soil of 
wisdom It may be the friend or the enemy of youth ; 
and l ime will sit beside the old as a consoler or as 
a tormentor, according as it has been used or misused ; 
and the past life has been well or ill spent. 

“ Time,’ says George Herbert, “ is the rider that 
breaks youth.” To the young, how brighi the new 
world looks !—how full of novelty, of enjoyment, of 
pleasure ! But as years pass, we find the world to be 
a place of sorrow as well as of joy. As we proceed 
through life, many dark vistas open upon us—of toil, 
suffering, difficulty, perhaps misfortune and failure. 
Happy they who can pass through and amidst such 
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trials with a firm mind and pure heart, encountering 
trials with cheerfulness, and standing erect beneath 
even the heaviest burden ! 

A little youthful ardour is a great help in life, 
end is useful as an energetic motive power. It s 
gradually cooled down by Time, no matter how glow¬ 
ing it hns been, while it is trained and subdued by ex¬ 
perience. But it is a healthy and hopeful indication 
of character,- -to be encouraged in a right direction, 
and not to be sneered down and repressed. It is a 
sign of a vigorous unselfish nature, as egotism is of a 
narrow and selfish one ; and to begin life with egotism 
and self-sufficiency is fatal to all breadth and vigour 
of character. Life, in such a case, would be like a 
year in which there was no spring. Without a gener¬ 
ous seedtime, there will be an unflowering summer 
and an unproductive harvest. And youth is the 
springtime of life, in which, if there be not a fair 
share of enthusiasm, little will be attempted, and still 
less done. It also considerably helps the working 
quality, inspiring confidence and hope, and carrying 
one through the dry details of business and duty with 
cheerfulness and joy. 

“It is the due admixture of romance ana reality, 
said Sir Henry Lawrence, “ that best carries a man 
through life. . . . The quality of romance or enthu¬ 
siasm is to be valued as an energy imparted to the 
human mind to prompt and sustain its noblest 
efforts.” Sir Henry always urged upon young men, not 
that they should repress enthusiasm, but sedulously 
cultivate and direct the feeling, as one implanted for 
wise and noble purposes. “ When the two faculties 
of romance and reality,” he said, “ are duly blended, 
reality i ursues a straight rough path to a desirable and 
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practicable result; while romance beguiles the road 
by pointing out its beauties—by bestowing a deep and 
practical conviction that, even in this dark and 
material existence, there may be found a joy with 
which a stranger intermeddleth not—a light that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” 

It was characteristic of Joseph Lancaster, when 
a boy of only fourteen years of age, after reading 
‘ Clarkson on the Slave Trade,’ to form the resolu¬ 
tion of leaving his home and going out to the West 
Indies to teach the poor blacks to read the Bible. 
And he actually set out with a Bible and ‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress ’ in his bundle, and only a few shillings in 
his purse. He even succeeded in reaching the West 
Indies, doubtless very much at a loss how to set about 
his proposed work ; but in the meantime his distressed 
parents having discovered whither he had gone, had 
him speedily brought back, yet with his enthusiasm 
unabated; and from that time forward he unceasingly 
devoted himself to the truly philanthropic work of 
educating the destitute poor. 

There needs all the force that enthusiasm can give 
to enable a man to succeed in any great enterprise of 
life. Without it, the obstruction and difficulty he has 
to encounter on every side might compel him to suc¬ 
cumb ; but with courage and perseverance, inspired by 
enthusiasm, a man feels strong enough to face any 
danger, to grapple with any difficulty. What an en¬ 
thusiasm was that of Columbus, who, believing in 
the existence of a new world, braved the dangers of 
unknown seas; and when those about him despaired 
and rose up against him, threatening to cast him into 
the sea, still stood firm upon his hope and courage 
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until the great new world at length rose upon the 
horizon ! 

The brave man will not be baffled, but tries and 
tries again until he succeeds. The tree does not fall 
at the first stroke, but only by repeated strokes and 
after great labour. We may see the visible success 
at which a man has arrived, but forget the toil and 
suffering and peril through wich it has been achiev¬ 
ed. When a friend of Marshal Lefcvrc was compli¬ 
menting him on his possessions and good fortune, 
the Marshal said : “ You envy me, do you? Well, 
you shall have these things at a better bargain that 1 
had. Come into the court: I’ll fire at you with a 
gun twenty times at thirty paces, and if I don’t kill 
you, all shall be your own. What ! you won’t? 
Very well; recollect, then, that 1 have been shot at 
more than a thousand times, and much nearer, before 
1 arrived at the state in which you now find me!’’ 

The apprenticeship of difficulty is one which the 
greatest of men have had to serve. It is usually the 
best stimulus and discipline of character. It often 
evokes powers of action that, but for it, would have 
remained dormant. As comets are sometimes reveal¬ 
ed by eclipses, so heroes are brought to light by sudden 
calamity. It seems as if, in certain cases, genius, like 
iron struck by the flint, needed the sharp and sudden 
blow ot adversity to bring out the divine spark. 
There arc natures which blossom and ripen amidst 
trials, which would only wither and decay in an at¬ 
mosphere of ease and comfort. 

Thus it is good for men to be roused into action 
and stiffened into self-reliance by difficulty, rather 
than to slumber away their lives in useless apathy 
and indolence. It is the struggle that is the condition 
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of victoiy. If there were no difficulties, there would 
he no need of efforts; if there were no temptations, 
there would be no training in self-control, and hut 
little merit in virtue; if there were no trial and suffer¬ 
ing, there would be no education in patience and 
resignation. Thus difficulty, adversity, and suffer 
ing are not all evil, but often the best source of 
strength, discipline, and virtue. 

For the same reason, it is often of advantage for 
a man to be under the necessity of having to struggle 
with poverty and conquer it. “ He who has battled, ’ 
says Carlyle, “ were it only with poverty and hard 
toil, will be found stronger and more expert than he 
who could stay at home from the battle, concealed 
among the provision waggons, or even rest unwatch- 
fully ‘ abiding by the stuff.’ 

Scholars have found poverty tolerable compared 
with the privation of intellectual food. Riches weigh 
much more heavily upon the mind. “ I cannot but 
choose say to Poverty,” says Richter, “ Be welcome ! 
so that thou come not too late in life.” Poverty, 
Horace tells us, drove him to poetry, and poetry 
introduced him to Varus and Virgil and Maecenas. 


“ Obstacles,” says Michelet, 


“ are great incentives. 


1 lived for whole years upon a Virgil, and found my¬ 
self weU off. An odd volume of Racine, purchased 
by chance at a stall on the quay, created the poet of 


Toulon. 


9 9 


The Spaniards are even said to have meanly re¬ 
joiced ithe poverty of Cervantes, but for which they 
supposed the production of his great works might 
have been prevented. When the Archbishop of 
Toledo visited the French ambassador at Madrid, 
the gentlemen in the suite of the latter ex essed their 
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high admiration of the writings of the author of * Don 
Quixote,’ and intimated their desire of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with one who had given them so much 
pleasure. The answer they received was, that Cer¬ 
vantes had borne arms in the service of his country, 
atjd was now old and poor. “ What! ” exclaimed 
one of ihe Frenchmen, “ is not Senor Cervantes in 
good circumstances? Why is he not maintained, 
then, out of the public treasury? ” “ Heaven for¬ 

bid ! ” was the reply, “ that his necessities should be 
ever relieved, if it is those which make him write; 
since i: is his poverty that makes the world 
rich !’ 

It is not prosperity so much as adversity, not 
wealth so much as poverty, that stimulates the per¬ 
severance of strong and healthy natures, rouses their 
energy and develops their character. Burke said of 
himself : “ I was not rocked, and swaddled, and 

dandled into a legislator. ‘ Nit or in adversum ’ is 
the motto for a man like you.” Some men only re¬ 
quire a great difficulty set in their way to exhibit the 
force of their character and genius; and that difficulty 
once conquered becomes one of the greatest incentives 
to their further progress. 

It i' a mistake to suppose that men succeed 
through success; they much oftener succeed through 
failure. By far the best experience of men s 
made up of their remembered failures in dealing 
with others in the affairs of life. Such failures, in 
sensible men, incite to better self-management, and 
greater tact and self-control, as a means of avoiding 
them in the future. Ask the diplomatist, and he will 
tell you that he has learned his art through being 
baffled, defeated, thwarted, and circumvented, far 


23 
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more than from having succeeded. Precept, study, 
advice, and example could never have taught them so 
well as failure has done. It has disciplined them ex¬ 
perimentally, and taught them what to do as well as 
what not to do—which is often still more important 
in diplomacy. 

Many have to make up their minds to encounter 
failure again and again before they succeed; but ‘f 
they have pluck, the failure will only serve to rouse 
their courage, and stimulate them to renewed efforts. 
Talma, the greatest of actors, was hissed off the stage 
when he first appeared on it. Lacordaire, one of the 
greatest preachers of modern times, only acquired 
celebrity after repeated failures. Montalembert said 
of his first public appearance in the Church of St. 
Roch : “ He failed completely, and on coming out 
every one said, ‘ Though he may be a man of talent, 
he will never be a preacher.’ ” Again and again he 
tried until he succeeded; and only two years after his 
debut, Lacordaire was preaching in Notre Dame to 
audiences such as few French orators have addressed 
since the time of Bossuet and Massillon. 

When Mr. Cobden first appeared as a speaker, 4t 
a public meeting in Manchester, he completely broke 
down, and the chairman apologized for his failure. 
Sir James Graham and Mr. Disraeli failed and were 
derided at first, and only succeeded by dint of great 
labour and application. At cne time Sir James 
Graham had almost given up public speaking in des¬ 
pair. He said to his friend Sir Francis Baring : “ I 
have tried it every way—extempore, from notes, and 
committing all to memory—and I can’t do it. I don’t 
know why it is, but I am afraid I shall never succeed.” 
Yet, by dint of perseverance, Graham, like Disraeli, 
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lived to become one of the most effective and impres¬ 
sive of parliamentary speakers. 

Failures in one direction have sometimes had the 
effect of forcing the far-seeing student to apply him* 
sglf in another. Thus Prideaux’s failure as a candi¬ 
date for the post of parish-clerk of Ugboro, in Devon, 
led to his applying himself to learning, and to his even¬ 
tual elevation to the bishopric of Worcester. When 
Boileau, educated for the bar, pleaded his first cause, 
he broke down amidst shouts of laughter. He next 
tried the pulpit, and failed there too. And then he 
tried poetry, and succeeded. Fontenelle and Vol¬ 
taire both failed at the bar. So Cowper, through his 
diffidence and shyness, broke down when pleading 
his first cause, though he lived to revive the poetic art 
in England. Montesquieu and Bentham both failed 
as lawyers, and forsook the bar for more congenial 
pursuits—the latter leaving behind him a treasury ol 
legislative procedure for all time. Goldsmith failed 
in passing as a surgeon; but he wrote the * Deserted 
Village ’ and the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield *; whilst 
Addison failed as a speaker, but succeeded in writ¬ 
ing ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley,’ and his many famous 
papers in the * Spectator.’ 

Even the privation of some important bodily 
sense, such as sight or hearing, has not been sufficient 
to deter courageous men from zealously pursuing 
the struggle of life. Milton, when struck by blind¬ 
ness, ** still bore up and steered right onward.” His 
greatest works were produced during that period of 
his life in which he suffered most—when he was poor, 
sick, old, blind, slandered, and persecuted. 

The lives of some of the greatest men have been 
a continuous struggle with difficulty and apparent de- 
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feat. Dante produced his greatest work in penury 
and exile. Banished from his native city by the 
local faction to which he was opposed, his house was- 
given ip to plunder, and he was sentenced in his 
absence to be burnt alive. When informed by a 
friend ? hat he might return to Florence, if he woul^ 
consent to ask for pardon and absolution, he replied : 

“ No ! This is not the way that shall lead me back 
to my country. I will return with hasty steps if you, 
or any other, can open to me a way that shall not 
derogate from the fame or the honour of Dante; but 
if by no such way Florence can be entered, then to 
Florence I shall never return.” His enemies remain¬ 
ing implacable, Dante, after a banishment of twenty 
years, died in exile. They even pursued him after 
death, when his book, ‘ De Monarchia,* was publicly 
burnt at Bologna by order of the Papal Legate. 

Camoens also wrote his great poems mostly in 
banishment. Tired of solitude at Santarem, he 
joined an expedition against the Moors, in which he 
distinguished himself by his bravery. He lost an eye 
when boarding an enemy’s ship in a sea-fight. At 
Goa, in the East Indies, he witnessed with indignation 
the cruelty practised by the Portuguese on the natives, 
and expostulated with the governor against it. He 
was in consequence banished from the settlement, 
and sent to China. In the course of his subsequent 
adventures and misfortunes, Camoens suffered ship¬ 
wreck, escaping only with his life and the manuscript 
of his ‘ Lusiad.’ Persecution and hardship seemed 
everywhere to pursue him. At Macao he was thrown 
into prison. Escaping from it, he set said for Lisbon, 
where he arrived, after sixteen years* absence, poor 
land friendless. His * Lusiad,* which was shortly after 
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published, brought him much fame, but no money. 
But for his old Indian slave Antonio, who begged 
for his master in the streets, Camoens must have 
perished. As it was, he died in a public alms-house, 
worn out by disease and hardship. An inscription 
was placed over his grave :—“ Here lies I.uis de 
Camoens : he excelled all the poets of his time : he 
lived poor and miserable; and he died so, MDLXXIX.” 
This record, disgraceful but truthful, has since been 
removed; and a lying and pompous epitaph, in 
honour of the great national poet of Portugal, has 
been substituted in its stead. 

Even Michael Angelo was exposed, during the 
greater part of his life, to the persecutions of the 
envious—vulgar nobles, vulgar priests, and sordid men 
of everv degree, who could neither sympathize with 
him, nor comprehend his genius. When Paul IV. 
condemned some of his work in ‘ The Last Judg¬ 
ment,’ the artist observed that ** the Pope would do 
better ro occupy himself with correcting the disorders 
and indecencies which disgrace the world, than with 
any such hypercriticisms upon his art.-* 

Tasso also was the victim of almost continual 
persecution and calumny. After lying in a mad-house 
for seven years, he became a wanderer over Italy; and 
when on his deathbed, he wrote: “ I will not com¬ 

plain of the malignity of fortune, because I do not 
choose to speak of the ingratitude of men who have 
succeeded in dragging me to the tomb of a mendi¬ 
cant.” 

But Time brings about strange revenges. The 
persecutors and the persecuted often change places; 
it is the latter who are great—the former who are 
infamous. Even the names of the persecutors would 
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probably long ago have been forgotten, but for their 
connection with the history of the men whom they 
have peisecuted. Thus, who would now have known 
of Duke Alfonso of Ferrara, but for his imprisonment 
of Tasso? Or, who would have heard of the exist* 
ence of the Grand Duke of Wurtemburg of some 
ninety years back, but for his petty persecution of 
Schiller? 

Science also has had its martyrs, who have fought 
their way to light through difficulty, persecution, and 
suffering. We need not refer again to the cases of 
Bruno, Galileo, and others, persecuted because of the 
supposed heterodoxy of their views. But there have 
been other unfortunates amongst men of science,whose 
genius has been unable to save them from the fury of 
their enemies. Thus Bailly, the celebrated French 
astronomer (who had been mayor of Paris), and 
Lavoisier, the great chemist, were both guillotined 
in the first French Revolution. When the latter, 
after being sentenced to death by the Commune, 
asked for a few days’ respite, to enable him to ascer¬ 
tain the result of some experiments he had made 
during his confinement, the tribunal refused his ap¬ 
peal, and ordered him for immediate execution—one 
of the judges saying, that ** the Republic had no need 
of philosophers.” In England also, about the same 
time, Dt. Priestley, the father of modern chemistry, 
had his house burnt over his head, and his library 
destroyed, amidst shouts of ** No Philosophers l” 
and he fled from his native country to lay his bones 
in a fo-cign land. 

The work of some of the greatest discoverers has 
been done in the midst of persecution, difficulty, and 
suffering. Columbus, who discovered the New World 
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and gave it as a heritage to the Old, was in his lifetime 
persecuted, maligned, and plundered by those whom 
he had enriched. Mungo Park’s drowning agony in 
the African river he had discovered, hut which he was 
not to live to describe; Clapperton’s perishing of 
fever on the banks of the great lake, in the heart of 
tfie same continent, which was afterwards to be re¬ 
discovered and described by other explorers; Frank¬ 
lin’s perishing in the snow—it might be after he had 
solved the long-sought problem of the North-west 
Passage—are among the most melancholy events in 
the history of enterprise and genius. 

The case of Flinders the navigator, who suffered 
a six years’ imprisonment in the Isle of France, was 
one of peculiar hardship. In 1801, he set sail from 
England in the Investigator, on a voyage of discovery 
and survey, provided with a French pass, requiring 
all French governors (notwithstanding that England 
and France were at war) to give him protection and 
succour in the sacred name of science. In the course 
of his voyage he surveyed a great part of Australia, 
Van Diemen’s Land, and the neighbouring islands. 
The Investigator, being found leaky and rotten, was 
condemned, and the navigator embarked as passenger 
in the Porpoise for England, to lay the results of his 
three years’ labours before the Admiralty. On the 
voyage home the Porpoise was wrecked on a reef in 
the South Seas, and Flinders, with part of the crew, 
in an open boat, made for Port Jackson, which they 
safely reached, though distant from the scene of the 
wreck not less than 750 miles. There he procured a 
small schooner, the Cumberland, no larger than a 
Gravesend sailing-boat, and returned for the re¬ 
mainder of the crew, who had been left on the reef. 
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Having rescued them, he set sail for England, making 
for the Isle of France, which the Cumberland reach¬ 
ed in *1 sinking condition, being a wretched little 
craft badly found. To his surprise, he was made a 
prisoner with all his crew, and thrown into prison, 
where he was treated with brutal harshness, his 
French pass proving no protection to him. What 
aggravated the horrors of Flinders* confinement was, 
that he knew that Baudin, the French navigator, 
whom he had encountered while making his survey 
of the Australian coasts, would reach Europe first, 
and claim the merit of all the discoveries he had 
made. It turned out as he had expected; and while 
Flinders was still imprisoned in the Isle of France, 
the French Atlas of the new discoveries was publish¬ 
ed, all the points named by Flinders and his pre¬ 
cursors being named afresh. Flinders was at length 
liberated, after six years’ imprisonment, his health 
completely broken; but he continued correcting his 
maps, and writing out his descriptions to the last. He 
only lived long enough to correct his final sheet for 

* 

the pres- and died on the very day that his work was 
published ! 

Courageous men have often turned enforced 
solitude to account in executing works of great pith 
and moment. It is in solitude that the passion for 
spiritual perfection best nurses itself. The soul com¬ 
munes with itself in loneliness until its energy often 
becomes intense. But whether a man profits by soli¬ 
tude or not will mainly depend upon his own tem¬ 
perament, training, and character. While, in a large- 
natured man, solitude will make the pure heart purer, 
in the small-natured man it will only serve to make 
the ha.d heart still harder : for though solitude may 
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he the nurse of great spirits, it is the torment of small 
ones. 

It was in prison that Boethius wrote his * Consola¬ 
tions of Philosophy,’ and Grotius his * Commentary 
or* St. Matthew,* regarded as his masterwork in 
Biblical Criticism. Buchanan composed his beauti¬ 
ful * Paraphrases on the Psalms ’ while imprisoned in 
the cell of a Portuguese monastery. Campanella, the 
Italian patriot monk, suspected of treason, was im¬ 
mured for twenty-seven years in a Neapolitan dun¬ 
geon, during which, deprived of the sun’s light, he 
sought higher light, and there created his ‘ Civitas 
Solis,’ which has been so often reprinted and repro¬ 
duced in translations in most European languages. 
During his thirteen years’ imprisonment in the 
Tower, Raleigh wrote his ‘ History of the World,' a 
project of vast extent, of which he was only able to 
finish the first five books. Luther occupied his 
prison hours in the Castle of Wartburg in translating 
the Bible, and in writing the famous tracts and 
treatises with which he inundated all Germany. 

It v as to the circumstance of John Bunyan having 
been cast into gaol that we probably owe the ‘Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress.” He was thus driven in upon him¬ 
self; having no opportunity for action, his active 
mind found vent in earnest thinking and meditation; 
and, indeed, after his enlargement, his life as an 
author virtually ceased. His * Grace Abounding ' 
and the * Holy War ’ were also written in prison. 
Bunyan lay in Bedford Gaol, with a few intervals of 
precarious liberty, during not less than twelve years; 
and it was most probably to his prolonged imprison¬ 
ment that we owe what Macaulay has characterized 
as the finest allegory in the world. 
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All the political parties of the limes in which 
Bunyan lived, imprisoned their opponents when they 
had the opportunity and the power. Bunyan’s 
prison experiences were principally in the time of 
Charles II. Hut in the preceding reign of Charles J, 
as well as during the Commonwealth, illustriqus 
prisoners were very numerous. The prisoners of the 
former included Sir John Eliot, Hampden, Selden, 
Prynne (a most voluminous prison-writer), and many 
more. It was while under strict confinement in the 
Tower, that Eliot composed his noble treatise, * The 
Monarchy of Man.’ George Wither, the poet, was 
another prisoner of Charles the First, and it was 
while confined in the Marshalsea that he wrote his 
famous ‘ Satire to the King.’ At the Restoration he 
was again imprisoned in the Newgate, from which he 
was transferred to the Tower, and he is supposed by 
some tc have died there. 

The Commonwealth also had its prisoners. Sir 
William Davenant, because of his loyalty, was for 
some time confined a prisoner in Cowes Castle, where 
he wrote the greater part of his poem of ‘Gondibcrt’ : 
and it is said that his life was saved principally through 
the generous intercession of Milton. He lived to re¬ 
pay the debt, and to save Milton’s life when "Charles 
enjoyed his own again." Lovelace, the poet and 
cavalier, was also imprisoned by the Roundheads, 
and was only liberated from the Gatehouse on giving 
an enormous bail. Though he suffered and lost all 
for the Stuarts, he was forgotten by them at the 
Restoration, and died in extreme poverty. 

Besides Wither and Bunyan, Charles II imprison¬ 
ed Baxter, Harrington (the author of ‘ Oceana '), 
Penn, and many more. All these men solaced their 
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prison hours with writing. Baxter wrote some of 
the most remarkable passages of his ‘ Life and Times * 
while lying in the King’s Bench Prison; and Penn 
wrote his * No Cross no Crown ’ while imprisoned 
in the Tower. In the reign of Queen Anne, Matthew 
Prior was in confinement on a vamped-up charge of 
treason for two years, during which he wrote his 
‘ Alma, or Progress of the Soul.’ 

Since then, political prisoners of eminence in 
England have been comparatively few in number. 
Among the most illustrious were Dc Foe, who, be¬ 
sides standing three times in the pillory, spent much 
of his time in prison, writing * Robinson Crusoe " 
there, and many of his best political pamphlets. There 
also he wrote his ‘ Hymn to the Pillory,' and correct¬ 
ed for the press a collection of his voluminous writ¬ 
ings. Smollett wrote his ‘ Sir Launcelot Greaves ’ 
in prison, while undergoing confinement for libel. 
Of recent prison-writers in England, the best known 
are James Montgomery, who wrote his first volume 
of poems while a prisoner in York Castle; antJ 
Thomas Cooper, the Chartist, who wrote his * Purga¬ 
tory of Suicide ’ in Stafford Gaol. 

Silvio Pellico was one of the latest and most 
illustrious of the prison writers of Italy. He lay con¬ 
fined in Austrian gaols for ten years, eight of which 
he passed in the Castle of Spielberg in Moravia. It 
was theie that he composed his charming * Memoirs,’ 
the only materials for which were furnished by his 
fresh living habit of observation; and out of even 
the transient visits of his gaoler’s daughter, and the 
colourless events of his monotonous daily life, he 
contrived to make for himself a little world of 
thought and healthy human interest. 
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Kazinsky, the great reviver of Hungarian litera¬ 
ture, spent seven years of his life in the dungeons of 
Buda, Prunne, Kufstein, and Munkacs, during which 
he wrote a ‘ Diary of his Imprisonment,’ and amongst 
other things translated Sterne’s ' Sentimental Jour¬ 
ney ’; whilst Kossuth beguiled his two years’ im¬ 
prisonment at Buda in studying English, so as to be 
able to read Shakespeare in the original. 

Men who, like these, suffer the penalty of law, 
and seem to fail, at least for a time, do not really fail. 
Many, who have seemed to fail utterly, have often 
exercised a more potent and enduring influence upon 
their race, than those whose career has been a course 
of uninterrupted success. The character of a man 
does not depend on whether his efforts are imme¬ 
diately followed by failure or by success. The martyr 
is not a failure if the truth for which he suffered ac¬ 
quires r. fresh lustre through his sacrifice. The 
patriot who lays down his life for his cause, may 
thereby hasten its triumph ; and those who seem to 
throw their lives away in the van of a great movement, 
often open a way for those who follow them, and 
pass over their dead bodies to victory. The triumph 
of a just cause may come late; but when it docs come, 
it is due as much to thosv. w*ho failed in their first 
efforts, as to those who succeeded in their last. 

The example of a great death may be an inspira¬ 
tion to others, as well as the example of a good life. 
A great act does not perish with the life of him who 
performs it, but lives and grows up into like acts in 
those who survive the doer thereof and cherish his 
memot). Of some great men, it might almost be 
said that they have not begun to live until they have 
died. 
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The names of the men who have suffered in the 
cause ot religion, of science, and of truth, are the men 
of all others whose memories are held in the greatest 
esteem and reverence by mankind. They perished, 
but theii truth survived. They seemed to fail, and 
yet they eventually succeeded. Prisons may have 
held them, but their thoughts were not to be confined 
by prison-walls. • They have burst through, and de¬ 
fied the power of their persecutors. It was Lovelace, a 
prisoner, who wrote: — 


Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 


It was a saying of Milton that, “ who best can 
suffer best can do.” The work of many of the great¬ 
est men, inspired by duty, has been down amidst 
suffering and trial and difficulty. They have strug¬ 
gled against the tide, and reached the shore exhaust¬ 
ed, only to grasp the sand and expire. They have 
done their duty, and been content to die. But death 
hath no power over such men; their hallowed memo¬ 
ries still survive, to soothe and purify and bless us. 
“ Life,” said Goethe, “ to us all is suffering. Who 
save Gcd alone shall call us to our reckoning? Let 
not reproaches fall on the departed. Not what they 
have failed in, nor what they have suffered, but what 
they have done, ought to occupy the survivors.” 

Thus, it is not ease and facility that tries men 
and brings out the good that is in them, so much as 
trial and difficulty. Adversity is the touchstone of 
character. As some herbs need to be crushed to give 
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forth their sweetest odour, so some natures 
need to be tried by suffering to evoke the 
excellence that is in them. Hence trials 
often unmask virtues, and bring to light hid-, 
den graces. Men apparently useless and pur¬ 
poseless, when placed in positions of difficulty and 
responsibility, have exhibited powers of character be¬ 
fore unsuspected; and where we before saw only 
pliancy and self-indulgence, we now see strength, 
valour, and self-denial. 

As there are no blessings which may not be per¬ 
verted into evils, so there are no trials which may not 
be converted into blessings. All depends on the 
manner in which we profit by them or otherwise. 
Perfect happiness is not to be looked for in this 
world. If it could be secured, it would be found 
profitless. The hollowest of all gospels is the gospel 
of ease and comfort. Difficulty, and even failure, 
are far better teachers. Sir Humphry Davy said : 

“ Even in private life, too much prosperity either 
injures the moral man, and occasions conduct which 
ends in suffering; or it is accompanied by the work¬ 
ings of envy, calumny, and malevolence of others.** 

Failure improves, tempers, and strengthens the 
nature. Even sorrow is in some mysterious way 
linked with joy and associated with tenderness. John 
Bunyan once said how, “ if it were lawful, he could 
even pray for greater trouble, for the greater com¬ 
fort’s sake.*’ When surprise was expressed at the 
patience of a poor Arabian woman under heavy 
affliction she said, " When we look on God’s face 
we do not feel His hand.** 

Suffering is doubtless as divinely appointed as 
joy, while it is much more influential as a discipline 
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of character. It chastens and sweetens the nature, 
teaches patience and resignation, and promotes the 
deepest as well as the most exalted thought. 

The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about Him was a sufferer; 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed 

* 

Suffering may be the appointed means by which 
the highest nature of man is to be disciplined and 
developed. Assuming happiness to be the end of 
being, sorrow may be the indispensable condition 
through which it is to be reached. Hence St. Paul’s 
noble paradox descriptive of the Christian life,—“ as 
chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet always re¬ 
joicing ; as poor, yet making many rich; as having 
nothing and yet possessing all things.” 

Even pain is not all painful. On one side it is 
related to suffering, and on the other to happiness. 
For pain is remedial as well as sorrowful. Suffering 
is a misfortune as viewed from the one side, and a 
discipline as viewed from the other. But for suffer¬ 
ing, the best part of many men’s nature would sleep 
a deep sleep. Indeed, it might almost be said that 
pain and sorrow were the indispensable conditions 
of some men’s success, and the necessary means to 
evoke the highest development of their genius. 
Shelley has said of poets : 

Most wretched men are cradled into poetry by wrong. 

They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 


Does any one suppose that Burns would have sung 
as he did, had he been rich, respectable, and ** kept 
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a gig‘>r Byron, it he had been a prosperous, 
happily-married Lord Privy Seal or Postmaster- 
General ? 

Sometimes a heartbreak rouses an impassive 
nature to life. “ What does he know,” said a sage, 
“ who has not suffered?” When Dumas asked Re- 
boul, “ What made you a poet?” his answer was, 
“ Suffeiing !” It was the death, first of his wife, and’ 
then of his child, that drove him into solitude for the 
indulgence of his grief, and eventually led him to seek 
and find relief in verse. It was also to a domestic 
affliction lhal we owe the beautiful writings of Mrs. 
Gaskell “It was as a recreation, in the highest 
sense of the word,” says a recent writer, speaking 
from personal knowledge, ” as an escape from the 
frreat void of a life from which a cherished presence 
had been taken, that she began that series of exquisite 
creations which has served to multiply the number of 
our acquaintances, and to enlarge even the circle of 
our friendships.” 

Much of the best and most useful work done by 
men and women has been done amidst affliction— 
sometimes as a relief from it, sometimes from a sense 
of duty overpowering personal sorrow. “ If 1 had 
not been so great an invalid,” said Dr. Darwin to r. 
friend, " l should not have done nearly so much work 
as I have been able to accomplish.” So Dr. Donne, 
speaking of his illnesses, once said : ** This advant¬ 

age you and my other friends have by my frequent 
fevers is, that T am so much the oftener at the gates 
of Heaven ; and by the solitude and close imprison¬ 
ment they reduce me to, 1 am so much the oftener at 
my prayers, in which you and my other dear friends 
arc not forgotten.” 
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Schiller produced his greatest tragedies in the 
midst ot physical suffering almost amounting to tor¬ 
ture! Handel was never greater than when, warned 
by palsy of the approach of death, and struggling with 
distress and suffering, he sat down to compose the 
great works which have made his name immortal in 
music. Mozart composed his great operas, and last 
of all Im ‘ Requiem,’ when oppressed by debt, and 
struggling with a fatal disease. Beethoven produced 
his greatest works amidst gloomy sorrow, when op¬ 
pressed by almost total deafness. And poor Schu- 
jbert, after his short but brilliant life, laid it down at 
the early age of thirty-two; his sole property at his 
death consisting of his manuscripts, the clothes he 
wore, and sixty-three florins in money. Seme of 
[jamb’s finest writings were produced amidst deep 
sorrow, and Hood’s apparent gaiety often sprang 
from a suffering heart. As he himself wrote, 

There’s not a string attuned to mirth. 

But has its chord in melancholy. 


Again, in science, we have the noble instance of 
the suffering Wollaston, even in the last stages of 
the mortal disease which afflicted him, devoting his 
numbered hours to putting on record, by dictation, 
the various discoveries and improvements he had 
made, so that any knowledge he had acquired, cal¬ 
culated to benefit his fellow-creatures, might not be 
lost. .. 

Afflictions often prove but blessings in disguise. 
“ Fear not the darkness,” said the Persian sage; " it 
conceals perhaps the springs of the waters of life.” 
Experience is often bitter, but wholesome; only by 


24 
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its teaching can we learn to suffer and be strong. 
Character, in its highest forms, is disciplined by trial , 
and “ made perfect through suffering.” Even from 
the deepest sorrow, the patient and thoughtful mind 
will gather richer wisdom than pleasure ever yielded. < 

4 

I 

s 

1 

The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decayed. 

Lets in new light through chinks that Time has made. 


“ Consider,” said Jeremy Taylor, “ that sad acci¬ 
dents, and a state of afflictions, is a school of virtue. 
It reduces our spirits to soberness, and our counsel^ 
to moderation; it corrects levity, and interrupts the 
confidence of sinning . . . God, who in mercy 
and wisdom governs the world, would never have 
suffered so many sadnesses, and have sent them, 
especially, to the most virtuous and the wisest men, ' 
hut that He intends they should he the seminary of 
comfort, the nursery of virtue, the exercise of wis¬ 
dom, the trial of patience, the venturing for a crown, 
and the gate of glory.” 

And again : “ No man is more miserable than 

he that hath no adversity. That man is not tried, 4 
whether he he good or bad; and God never crowns 
those virtues which are only faculties and disposi¬ 
tions; but every act of virtue is an ingredient unto 
reward ” 

Prosperity and success of themselves do not con¬ 
fer happiness; indeed, it not unfrequently happens 
that the least successful, in life have the greatest share 
of true joy in it. No man could have been more 
successful than Goethe—possessed of splendid health, 
honour, power, and sufficiency of this world’s 'goods 
—and yet he confessed that he had not, in the course 
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of his life, enjoyed five weeks of genuine pleasure. 
So the Caliph Abdalrahman, in surveying his success’* 
ful reign of fifty years, found that he had enjoyed only; 
fourteen days of pure and genuine happiness. After 
this, might it not be said that the pursuit of mere 
happiness is an illusion? 

Life, all sunshine without shade, all happiness, 
without sorrow, all pleasure without pain, were not 
life at all—at least not human life. Take the lot of 
the happiest—it is a tangled yarn. It is made up of 
sorrows and joys; and the joys are all the sweeter be¬ 
cause of the sorrows; bereavements and blessing, one 
following another, making us sad and blessed by 
turns. Even death itself makes life more loving; »t 
hinds us more closely together while here. Dr. 
Thomas Brown has argued that death is one of the 
necessary conditions of human happiness; and he 
supports his argument with great force and elo¬ 
quence. But when death comes into a household, we 
do not philosophize—we only feel. The eyes that 
are full of tears do not see; though in course of time 
they come to see more clearly and brightly than those 
that have never known sorrow. 

The wise person gradually learns not to' expect, 
too much from life. While he strives for success by 
worthy methods, he will be prepared for failures. 
He will keep his mind open to enjoyment, but submit 
patiently to suffering. Wailings and complainings 
of life are never of any use; only cheerful and con* 
tinuous working in right paths are of real avail. 

Nor will the wise man expect too much front/ 
those about him. If he would live at peace with 
others, he will bear and forbear. And even the best, 
have often foibles of character which have to be em 
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dured, sympathized with, and perhaps pitied. Who 
is perfect? Who does not suffer from some thorn 
in the flesh? Who does not stand in need of tolera¬ 
tion, of forbearance, of forgiveness? What the poor 
imprisoned Queen Caroline Matilda of Denmark 
wrote on her chapel-window ought to be the prayer 
of all: “ Oh ! keep me innocent! make others 

great.” 

Then, how much does the disposition of every 
human being depend upon their innate constitution 
and their early surroundings; the comfort or discom¬ 
fort of the homes in which they have been brought 
up; their inherited characteristics; and the examples, 
good or bad, to which they have been exposed 
through life ! Regard for such considerations should 
teach charity and forbearance to all men. 

At the same time, life will always be to a large 
extent what we ourselves make it. Each mind makes 
its own little world. The cheeiful mind makes it 
pleasant, and the discontented mind makes it 
miserable. “ My mind to me a kingdom is,” applies 
alike to the peasant as to the monarch. The one may 
be in his heart a king, as the other may be a slave. 
Life is for the most part but the mirror of our own 
individual selves. Our mind gives co all situations, 
to all fortunes, high or low, their real characters. To 
the good, the world is good; to the bad, it is bad. 
If our views of life be elevated—if we regard it as a 
sphere of useful effort, of high living and high think¬ 
ing, of working for others’ good as well as our own— 
it will be joyful, hopeful, and blessed. If, on the 
contrary, we regard it merely as affording opportune 
ties for self-seeking, pleasure, and aggrandizement,. 
It will be full of toil, anxiety, and disappointment. 
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There is much in life that, while in this state, we 
can never comprehend. There is, indeed, a great 
deal of mystery in life—much that we see “ as in n 
glass darkly.” But though we may not apprehend 
the full meaning of the discipline of trial through 
which the best have to pass, we must have faith in the 
completeness of the design of which our little indivi-. 
dual lives form a part. 

We have each to do our duty in that sphere of 
life in which we have been placed. Duty alone is 
true; there is no true action but in its accomplish¬ 
ment. Duty is the end and aim of the highest life; 
the truest pleasure of all is that derived from the con¬ 
sciousness of its fulfilment. Of all others, it is the 
one that is most thoroughly satisfying, and the least 
accompanied by regret and disappointment. In the 
words of George Herbert, the consciousness of duty 
performed “ gives us music at midnight.” 

And when we have done our work on earth—of 
necessity, of labour, of love, or of duty—like the silk¬ 
worm that spins its little cocoon and dies, we too 
depart. But, short though our stay in life may be, it 
is the appointed sphere in which each has to work 
out the great aim and end of his being to the best of 
his power; and when that is done, the accidents of 
the flesh will affect but little the immortality we shall 
at last put on. 

Therefore we can go die as sleep, and trust 

Half that we have 
Unto an honest faithful grave; 

Making our pillows either down or dust! 
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Outstanding difficulties in the various chapters 
are here discussed. No attempt has been made to 
supplement the ordinary standard dictionaries, and 
such unusual words as are found, therein have been 
passed without comment. The biographical refer¬ 
ences are so frequent that a separate alphabetical 
index of these is appended. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Bible, Flavel and Boston: The English Bible read 
in the authorized version of 1611 throughout all 
England. Flavel John (1630—91) was a writer of 
devotional books. Thomas Boston (1676—1732) was 
also a writer on religious themes. 

TIlO Wanderer: A character in Wordsworth's poem, 
“ The Excursion.” He was fond of simplicity in 
life, admired natural beauty, and had great reverence 
and piety. 

The Btolo: The disciples of the philosopher Zeno (340— 

, 260 B.C.) who taught indifference to pleasure or pain/ 
Epictetus belonged to this school, but he left no 

" written works. 

i 

Drury Lane: The name of, a London theatre. 
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Elizabethan Era* Queen Elizabeth lived from 1533 to 
1603. Her name is used witli reference to one of 
the greatest periods in the history of England. At 
this time England defeated Spain, the greatest 
country of Europe; established her sea-power; found¬ 
ed her colonial empire, and produced the most re¬ 
nowned poet of the world, William Shakespeare. 

AbbatiSi An erection designed as an obstacle to advanc¬ 
ing troops. 

Mount Vernon: The family estates of the Washingtons. 
Hera George Washington died in 1799. 

“ Europe arose, etc / 1 : The reference is to the Crusades, 
the military expeditions for the recovery of Jeru¬ 
salem (the holy city of the Christian faith) from the 
Moslems. See Index for Peter the Hermit. 

Estates of Holland: The Netherlands long under the 
rule of Spain. See Index for William of Nassau. 

SoiAJl Carolina: One of the states of the United States 

of America. Jt is rich in mineral and agricultural 

• 

prodxicts. 

Abbotsford: The beautiful mansion on the Tweed built 
by Sir Walter Scott. It is now a place of pilgrimage 
for all admirers of the Waverley Novels. 

Homer’s Cods: The reference is to the Greek mytho¬ 
logy which abounds in the Homeric epics, the 
“ Hiad ” and the “Odyssey.” 

Hurdy-Curdy: A cheap musical box led round on 
wheels; it produces music by the mechanical turn¬ 
ing of a wheel. Hence the phrase “organ grinder.” 

The People Of Israel: The Jews whose scriptures have 
influenced the whole religious life of Europe. 

Attica: A division of Greece. It contained the city of 
Athens. The point of the reference is to show how' 
excellence need not involve vastness. Attica, a 
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centre oi‘ art and philosophy, ha.s done more for tin? 
world than a great manufacturing country in Eng¬ 
land as,, for example, Lancashire. Hence the con¬ 
trast between Athens, the greatest of Grecian cities, 
and New York, the modern capital of the United 
States. 


CHAPTER II. 

♦ 

Senior Wrangler: The title once applied to the best ot‘ 
the mathematical students in the final examinations’ 
at Cambridge. 

'Learning of the Schools: Here the word 11 schools ” is 
used in a sense applicable to all centres of learning, 
universities and tbe like. 

Nature’s chef d’CBUVre: Nature’s greatest accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Provencal: Belonging to Provence or the area of south¬ 
ern France. The adjective is applied to the language 
and literature south of the Loire during the Middle 
Ages. This was the land of the Troubadours, the 
minstrel-poets. 

Iliad: The epic of the Greek Homer that tells the tale 
of the siege oi Troy. 

Jerusalem Delivered: A great Italian epic poem. See 
Index for Tasso. 

Hamlet: The most popular of Shakespeare’s tragedies. 

PIlSBdre: One of Racine’s most moving plays. See 
Index for Racine. 

Paradise Lost: The greatest epic in English literature. 

• It was written by John Milton. 

TartulVe : A famous comedy ridiculing hypocrisy, written 
by the French daramatist Moliere. 
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Churoh of St. Peter's: The great church in Borne. 
Michelangelo worked on this building. 

Messiah : Handel's masterpiece in musical composition 

Apollo Belvedere. The most famous statue of Apollo, .< 
placed originally on Mount Actium and now in the 
Vatican. * ■« 

Last Judgment: A world-famous Italian picture 1 by 
Michelangelo. 

Court Ot 8t. Petersburg: The old name of the Russian 
capital now called Petrograd. The Russian monarchy 
lias disappeared since the revolution during the 
great war of 1914—18. 

Rasselas: An oriental storv written bv Samuel Johusoa. 

*■ 

Rasselas is the Prince of Abyssinia. The tale re¬ 
sembles Addison’s Vision of Mirza and is partly 
indebted to the Arabian Wights that came into Eng¬ 
land in 1712 through French translations. 

Whitehall: Ill the 17th century the royal residence in 
London. It is now the neighbourhood of Govern¬ 
ment Offices and of the Houses of Parliament. 

Methodist : The sect founded by John Wesley. This 
has now separated from the communion of the 
Church of England. See Index for Wesley. 

Westminster: The reference is to London’s famous pub¬ 
lic school situated near to the Abbey. 

Cllilde Harold: The title of a long narrative and descrip¬ 
tive poem by Byron. 

Hugger-mugger: Confusion, topsy-turvydom. 

"To fust in her unused": A quotation from Shakes¬ 
peare. The word ‘fust’ means to grow mouldy or 
stale, 

Oomi mansltf ianam fecit: She remained in her house 
and made the wool. 

^Revolution: The great social upheaval ip France in 
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1789 culminating in the execution of Louis XVI in 
1793, and in the dominance of Napoleon. 

Boutique < The French word for ‘ shop.’ 
eomptoir : Counting house. 

Boulevards : Public main thoroughfares in large French 
•towns. 


CHAPTER III. 

S 

Cargantua: See Index oil Rabelais. Gargantua and 
Pantagruel, the two central characters of Rabelais's 
famous prose work. The adjective Gargantuan 
means gigantic or prodigious. 

“ Hunt le savolr n’est que beterie ”: The knowledge of 
which is only disgusting. 

Mftuvais sujets: Bad subjects, difficult people to deal 
with. 

u Marohing on ” Brown • The words are taken from the 
refrain of the song written on John Brown: 

His Soul is Marching on. 

Brown (1800 1859), the auti-slavery propagandist 
who for an act of insurrection was hanged at Charles¬ 
town. 

** Visible rhotorlC ”: Eloquence put into practice, 
example rather than precept. 

The Croat Reformer: The reference is to Martin Luther. 
See Index. 

Dr. Arnold’s Biographer: Dean Stanley whose life of 
Arnold appeared in 1845. See Index. 

Toad-eater or a Tuft-hunter: A fawning sycophant, 
originally a mountebank who pretended to sw’ftHdw, 
anything. The word tuft-hunter has a higher origin: 
literally those who cultivated the society of noble- 
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men at the Universities, distinguished by a tuft or 
tassel in their caps. 

Nil-admlrari: Literally, nothing to excite wonder 

Guinea Trader: A trader on the West African'coast; 
whence the name, guinea, for a gold' colli was 
derived. 1 

“ Sit In the seat of the Scorner ”: A Biblical phrase for 
the cynic or the mocker. 

Battle Ol Marathon : One of the great decisive battles 
of the world. Here Miltiades defeated the invading 
Persians in 490 B. C. lienee the phrase, “ trophies 
of Miltiades,” the signs of his victory, captives, 
treasure, etc. 

Artemlsium and Salamis: In 480 B.C. the Greeks de¬ 
feated the Persians at sea in the neighbourhood jf 
the island of Salamis, a great decisive battle in the 
history of East and West. Likewise off the coast 
of -Artemisium in the same year the Persians were 
beaten. For all these references see H. R. James’ 
“Our Hellenic Heritage” (Macmillan and Go.) and 
Index. 

Excommunication: The ceremony of withdrawing the 
privileges of the Catholic Church. 

Messieurs, e’est assez pour aujourcfhul; vous avez vu 
Sir Charles Bell: Gentlemen, it is enough for to¬ 
day; you have seen Sir Charles Bell For the last 
name se j Index. 


CHAPTER IV. 

_ 4 

Race of Adam: The reference is to the first man, Adam, 
whose life in the Garden of Eden is described in 
Genesis. 
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York: The ancient Eboracum of the Romans, now an 
English county town. 

Grampians: The great mountain chain in Scotland 
dividing the Celtic from the Saxon population. The 
Emperor Severus had fought the Britons as far north 

* as this boundary. 

“ Quaint and curious book ”: The reference is to the 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy,” published in 1621 by 
Hubert Biirton. See Index. 

St. Boniface (680--755): The churchman who preached 
Christianity.to the German tribes. 

8t. Helena: The Island oft' the West Coast of Africa 
where Napoleon was exiled after Waterloo. It was 
a port of call for the Merchantmen of the East India 
Company. 

Eleve: A pupil. This lady was brought up by Thomas 
Day along with one other on the lines laid down by 
Rousseau iu his Emile, See Index for Day and 
Rousseau. 

Anti-Corn Law Movement: Economic and political pro¬ 
paganda against the Corn Laws whereby artificial 

• prices affixed to imported and home-grown wheat 
Avere abolished. The Corn Laws were repealed in 
184.J. See the Introduction. 

The Poultry: An area in the city of London. 

Sclavonic Languages: The Slavs are ail important divi¬ 
sion of the human race, comprising Russians. Bul¬ 
garians, Poles and Czechs. They number in all 
about 125 millions. 

Intendant: A steward; in the army one in charge of 
stores. 

1 Blackwood *: A well-known English iponthly. It takes 

its name from William Blackwood (1776—1834), a 

* 

Scottish publisher, and it appeared first lii 1817. 
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Caesar’s ‘ Commentaries ’: The ‘CommentariF in which 
Julius Caesar relates the history of the first seven 
years of the Gallic war and the history of the Civil. 
Avar. They are models of terse expression and Wjere 
considered as perfect specimens of style by h\s con¬ 
temporaries. •*. ' 

Scuderi : Madeleine de Scuderi (1607—1701), a French 
novelist of note whose “ Grand Cyrus ” is a typical 
17 th century romance of great length. 

Eripuit caelo fulmen« sceptrumque tyrannis”: “He 

snatched lightning from the sky, and their sceptre 
from tyrants.” See Index for Franklin who was 
not only u great scientist but the friend of freedom 
in America. 

8avants: Learned men. 

Edinburgh Review: A journal founded in 1802 by 
Francis Jeffrey, Sydney Smith and Lord Brougham. 
It fecome a powerful political and literary paper, 
contributions to which now belong to the history of 
literary criticism. 

v 

British Museum: The great repository of art in Loudon. 
Its library is the finest in Europe. . 

Lethair; A late novel of Lord Beaconsfield. It appear¬ 
ed m 1870. 


CHAPTER V. 

m 

< 

Golgotha : The Hebrew word for a skull. It was the 
name given to u mound outside the walls of Jeru¬ 
salem which may have been a place of execution: 
Here .Christ was crucified. 

Sfomlofcki See Index for Socrates who was condemned 
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to ueath by drinking a cup of poison. Hemlock is a 

• plant -whose leaves and fruit contain alkaloid poisons. 

Inquisition : That system of checking heresy which the 

Church established in the time of Gregory IX at the 
close of the 13th century. Those condemned by the 

• Inquisition were handed over to the civil authorities 
for punishment. In Spain from 1480 the Inquisition 
was enormously powerful, and was not abolished 
until 1834. In other European countries it was less 
influential. 

Pope* The supreme head of the Catholic Church whose 
seat is in Rome. 

Novum Organon: The Latin work of Francis, Lord 
Bacon which he published’ in 1620. In this lie <le- 

. fined a new method of thought and investigation. 
He advocated experimental methods in science, and 
the substitution of reason and investigation for 
authority in Philosophy. 

“ Bacon-faced Generation”: A rude pun on Lord 
Bacon’s name meaning a *” generation of pigs. 
Bacon is the name given to pig’s flesh when cured. 

Royal 800 iety : An institution founded in lflfiO by 
Charles II of England, and in its earlier career 
fostered by Sir Isaac Newton. See Index. It is 
chiefly' concerned with scientific investigation; ami 
the Fellowship of the Royal Society (F.R.S-) 
considered one of the highest honours. 

. Puritans Of New England: “ New England ” is the name 
given to .six states in the north-east of the. 1’nited 
States of America. This area was colonised first by 
Puritans from England in the 17th century--those 

• who left England mainly because of religious per-' 1 
secution under the Stuart Kings. The Puritans were 
the strictly reforming party within the Church of 
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England who became supreme after the Civil War 
under Cromwell. 

By the Mass: The mass is the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper and the ceremonies attaching to it in the 
Calholic Church. '.\ 1 ' 

The Tower: The stale prison of England. It is a4me 
Medieval Castle, still one of the sights of London. 

Chelsea: In More's day a country place on the Thames 
near London. It is now a gieat district, still famous 
for its literary and artistic connections. Here 
Thomas Carlvle lived. 

Worms; One of the ancient residences of Charlemagne 
on the Rhine. The City has a famous cathedral; 
and here in 1521 Luther defended his theological 
position at the Imperial Diet. “ The Diet of Worms " 
is a famous event in the story of the Reformation. 

“ Ein feste Burg Its unser Cott ”: “ Our God is a strong 
tower,” one of the German Hymns of the Reforma¬ 
tion composed by Luther. 

The Marseillaise: The French National Anthem com¬ 
posed by Rouget de Lisle in 1792 in the period of the 
Rerolution. It was sung by the Marseilles contin¬ 
gent when entering Paris; hence the name. The 
Marseillaise of Bengal is Baukim Chandra Chatter- 
jee s poem, “ Bande Mataram.” 

Royalist: The royal, or king's party in the Civil War 
of the 17th century. 

Commonwealth: The republican or Cromwellian party' 
in the Civil War that ended with the execution of 
Charles I. 

* a. 

Sacrificing to Hercules: The worship of Hercules was 
that of a natural and protecting deity who delivers 
bis country from evil. He is the most celebrated of; 
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all ilie heroes of antiquity, thfe son of Jupiter and 
the performer of the famous twelve labours. 

Mrs. Grundy: The fictitious personality supposed to be 
the perpetual censor of morals and behaviour. The 
name is that of a character in a play called “ Speed 
t the Plough,” by Thomas Morton, published in 1800. 

Bastille Of Fashion: The Bastille was the notorious state 
prison in France which was stormed by the Revolu¬ 
tionists in 1789. The word is synomous with 
tyranny and political oppression. 

Indians who flatten their heads: The reference is to the 


custom of the Red Skins of North America who 
shaped the heads of infants by bandaging them with 
pieces of wood. 

Gospel: The word is pure English and means “good 
news.” It is applied to the first five books of the 
New Testament. 

Apostles: The disciples of Christ who associated with 
him before his crucifixion and promulgated his 
teaching after his death. 

David and Goliath: See the English Bible. David, 
King of Israel, in his youth won fame by fighting 
and slaying the Philistine giant called Goliath. 

Battlo Of Poiotiers. This famous English victory over 
the - French was won by the son of Edward III, the 
Black Prince, in 135G. 

Battle of Naseby: One of the decisive battles of the 
Civil War. Here Fairfax and Cromwell completely 
defeated the Royalist Army. 

. Battle of Bannockburn : The famous victory of the Scots 
under Robert Bruce over the English army under 
Edward II. The battle was fought in 1314 near 
Stirling Castle in Scotland. 

“ C’ect juste”: That is just and right. 
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Battle of Dettlngen: Here in 1743 the French were 
beaten by the armies of England and Germany. 
George II commanded the English troops, the last 
occasion on which an English King has led an army 
in battle. 1 

The Great Heathen, Aristotle: See Index. Here the 
word “heathen ” is used in no derogatory sense. ’ . t 
means “pagan ” as opposed to “Christian.” 

The use of the Globes: The Globes representing the 
earth and the planets used in the teaching of 
geography. 

The 8oriptures: The name is applied to the books of 
the Bible in the Old and New Testaments. 

Following the Lord: Obeying the precepts and follow¬ 
ing the example of Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER VI. 

* 

Calvinism: The doctrines embodied in the writings of 
Joil o Calvin (1509—1564). Calvin was a teacher of 
the Reformation who fled from France and settled in 
Geneva. From this centre he influenced the reli¬ 
gious thought of Europe, particularly that of Scot¬ 
land. 

House of Nassau: Nassau was an independent duchy 
from 1806. From this family sprang the house of 
Ora age famous in English history. To this belong¬ 
ed William the Silent/ William II of Orange and 
William III of England. Nassau passed to Prussia 
in 1866. 

Indian chief: Here the reference is to the Red Indian 
of North America who cultivated indifference to 
danger and pain almost like a religion. 
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Waterloo: The great victory over Napoleon won by the 
British and allied armies under the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton near Brussels in 1815. 

“ Un coup tie langue est plre qu’un coup de lance A 

stroke of the tongue is worse than the stroke of a 
# lance. 

Top of its bent: To the full measure of its inclination. 

“ La petite morale etait rennemie de la grande ”: 

Morality in small things is the enemy of morality ?n 
great things. 

Westminster: An area in London containing the Houses 
of Parliament and the famous Abbey. 

Whigs : The great political party of the 18th century 
as opposed to the Tories. These are nicknames. 
Whig meant originally a Scottish covenanter or one 
opposed to the Royal policy. Tory meant originally 
an outlaw or robber and was applied to the Royalist 
party of the 17th century. 

Harpies: Obscure monsters, half bird, half woman, men¬ 
tioned by Virgil as the Ministers of Divine ven¬ 
geance. Generally any person who is meanly 
rapacious 


CHAPTER VII. 

Pavia: The capital of Lombardy, where Francis I de¬ 
feated and captured Charles V. in 1525. 

Congress* An assemblage, a legislative assembly in the 
United States, corresponding to Parliament. 

Trafalgar: The greatest naval action in history, and 
Nelson’s crowning victory in 1805. See Index. 

Feu-de-jole : A fusillade of rejoicing. This is part of 
a military ceremonial on great occasions. 
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Swedish Nightingale: The reference is to the famous 
Swedish singer Jenny Lind (182(1—1887). 

Modem 8ociety of Friends: See Index for Fox. The 
reference is to the Quakers. 

The Spirit of the Master: The spirit of Jesus Christ. 

Academy: The famous French Academy founded^<n 
1636, by Cardinal Richelieu. Its aim was to set i 
standard in literature and language. It- still 
flourishes as a portion of the “ Institute of France/’ 

Eloge: An address of praise in honour of an individual. 

Bunyan’s Mr. Faclng-boith-ways: The characters in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress are named according to their 
characteristics. This is one of them. 

Ra gg ed schools and kirks: Schools and churches 
specially designed for ragged or poverty stricken 
people. 

Lent: In the Church an annual fast of 40 days preced¬ 
ing Easter. 

Malaise: Uneasiness, trouble. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Calamity in Afghanistan: The disaster of 1842, when 
after the murder of Sir William Macnaugliten, the 
retreating British army was destroyed in the passes 
of Afghanistan. 

Citrate and Rector: The latter a clergymen in charge of 
a* chnreh and parish, the former his assistant and 
junior. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica: This wan first completed in 
1771. It has passed through numerous editions and 
is now the standard work of its kind 
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“Les homines so prennent par la douceur”: Men are 

caught by gentleness. 

“ From Dan even to Beersheba ”: Dan, a tribal name, 
was the northern limit of Palestine. Similar phrases 
are such as “From Land’s end to John O’Groats,'’ 
meaning throughoui the entire county or every¬ 
where. Dan was a Jewish tribe: Beersheba, a 
region in the south of Palestine. Hence the mean-' 
mg “from north to south.” 

Punch: The famous comic paper of England. It 
at tv icts the highest talent in art and letters. 

Smellfungus: The reference is to Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey in which he described Smollett as Smell- 
fungus, one looking at life with a jaundiced eye. 
Smollett’s book of travel was a long cry of annoy¬ 
ance and disappointment. 

Ergo: The Latin word meaning ‘therefore.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 

Continental neighbours: Peoples living on the Conti¬ 
nent of Europe and not in the British Isles. 

Ursa Major: The Greater Bear, the name of one of the 
Constellations. It was humorously applied to John¬ 
son because of his uncouth and surly manners. 

Teutonic: An adjective applied to those races that speak 
the Teutonic languages, German, Danish, Dutch 
and English. Roughly it may be applied to the 
v races of northern Europe. 

Albion : The white country or white hill. It is the 
oldest name for Britain, derived probably from the 
white appearance of the cliffs on the south English 
coast. 
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Fluide Brltannique: British fluid, a reference to the 
phlegmatic manner of the Englishman, especially 
when abroad. 

Gauche: The word means ‘left,’ hence awkward. i 

L*Anglais empetre: The hampered or awkward Eng- 
lishman. 

Philistine: The name from which Palestine is derived. 
A race, who fought against the Israelites, and were 
regarded by them as the enemies of God. Hence the 
tern as applied to those opposed to art and cul¬ 
ture. In this sense the word was first used by 
Matthew Arnold. 

Pour aimer les hommes, II faiit attendre peu: To like 

men, one must expect little. 

Acadia : The name once given to the French possessions 
south of the St. Lawrence. The supremacy of 
' England in North America was decided at the Battle 
of Quebec in 1759. In tlie 18th Century, England 
and Prance were rivals for the colonial empire of the 
world. The history of the French in India is already 
well-known to the reader. It is brilliantly narrated 
by Malleson. 

The Far West: The name once applied to the virgin 
country lying beyond the frontiers-of the American 
colonies. 

The early Northmen: The reference is to the Danish and 
Icelandic adventurers who actually crossed the 
Atlantic and discovered the modern Greenland. Here 
in 98(1 colonies were established. These Northmen 
settled also in France, hence the name Norman; and 
sailed even to Italy. 

Chic: Smartness and elegance. 

“Sequaces, cereos, et ad mandata duotiles”: Docile, 
easily moulded and led by authority. 
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Spartans: The inhabitants of Sparta, the rival of 
Athens. They were devoted to discipline under the 
laws of Lycurgus, patriotic and brave beyond be- 
lief. 

Low Countries: The Netherlands lying round the 
• Rhine Delta and stretching flat to the sea, the 
Modern Holland. See Index for William the Silent. 

Paris: The capital of France and a great repository of 
art. It possesses in the Louvre one of the greatest 
museums in the world. 

Rome: The modern and ancient capital of Italy. Here 
again there are great art treasures of sculpture and 
painting in addition to the remains of the ancient 
buildings. 

Virtue: The Latin for manly strength of character, our 
modem virtue. 

Vertu: or * virtu, ’ a love of the fine arts, or of objects 
of rarity and interest. 


CHAPTER X. 

The Tudors: The family name of the dynasty begin- 
ning with Henry VII in 1485, and ending in 1603 
with the death of Queen Elizabeth. 

Entree: The entrance or the privilege of admission. 

Great Biography: The reference is to the Bible where 
moral lessons are taught through specific incidents 
in the lives of the characters. 

The Life embodied in the New Testament: The life of 
Jesus Christ, whose career and teaching are the 
theme of the New Testament books. 

Roman Catholic: The Catholic or universal Church, that 
is the ancient Church of Christendom, whose centre 
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is in ltome and whose official and spiritual head s 
the Pope. 

Protestant: One who protests: the term was applied to 
the religious leaders of the Reformation in the 16th J 
century, men like Luther, Calvin, and Knox, who 
opposed the doctrines and authority of Roman 
Catholicism. 

8axon Bible: The translated Scriptures dating from 
Wyclif’s great work at the close of the 14th century, 
and culminating in the Authorised version of 1611. 
It is called “ Saxon’’ because of the purity and 
simplicity of the language used. 

Missal: The book containing the complete service for 
mass in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Colossus: The bronze statue of Apollo in the harbour 
of Rhodes. It dates from 280 B.C., but owing to 
an earthquake was destroyed in about 60 years. The 
word is applied to any large figure, and as an ad¬ 
jective means “enormous.” 

Tours: A French town on the Loire where the Saracens 
were beaten in 732 A.I), thus stopping their ad¬ 
vance into Europe. 

Memoires pour servir: Useful biographies of reference. 
Our English equivalent is the * ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.” 

Sancha Panza: A character in “ Don Quixote.” 

Gil Bias: A famous realistic novel of Spanish life, the 
prototype of Morier’s “ Hajji Baba.” 

Vicar of Wakefield: The famous short novel descriptive 
of a simple rural life in the British isles. 

Scott’s muster-roll : The long roll or list of the 
Waverley Novels. 

. Robinson Crusoe: The name of Defoe’s fictitious hero. 
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likewise Colonel Jack in the adventures of Captain 
Singleton. 

French Revolution: The gTeat social and political up¬ 
heaval in France that began in 1789 and culminated 
in 1798 with the execution of Louis XYI. This 
movement gave Europe war for more than 20 years, 
and produced Napoleon Buonaparte, the greatest 
soldier in historv. 

The patriarch of the Reformation: See Index for 
WickliA'e. JEle anticipated the Reformation move¬ 
ment in England by more than a century, and laid 
its foundation stone in his translation of the Bible. 

“The Imitation Of Christ This great book of devo¬ 
tion is now definitely assigned to Thomas a Kempis 
(1379 -1471). See Index. 

Trinitarian: A believer in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the threefold aspect of the Deity in the Christian 
doctrine. 

Pyramids: Tombs of Egyptian kings built between 
4,000 and 2,000 B.C., their shape is characteristic, 
having a square base and sides that taper to an apex. 
The pyramid of Cheops is the most famous. 

Sir Bevis Of Hampton: A metrical romance of an Eng¬ 
lish nobleman, who married an Oriental princess. 
It dates from the 13th century. 

Ragged book-regiment * Well worn rows of books such 
as a literary man like Southey would be likely to 
possess. 

Bellerophon : The English man-of-war on board which 
Napoleon was confined after his flight from Waterloo. 

Gerard'S * Herbal *: The work of John Gerard (1545— 
1612) the herbalist and keeper of Lord BurghleyV- 
gardens. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Be 60 ln d*Aimer: The need of loving or of being loved. 

Riches of Croesus: A king of Lydia whose wealth was; 
proverbial. He lived about 550 B.C. 

* 

“ L’Ancien Regime et la Revolution ”: “ The old order . 
and the revolution.” “L’Ancien Regime” refers to 
the old French nobility. It has become a phrase 
meaning any old order or system that has- passed 
away. 

The Hero Of Barossa: Sir Thomas Graham won the vic¬ 
tory of Barossa in 1811, one of the battles in the 
Peninsular War. 

“Non patria, nec Imperator, sed conjux posuit 

“Not his country, nor his Emperor, but his wife 
erected this monument.’* 

“ Lay by that truth in lavender ”: Store this up and 
preserve it. Lavender is used in storing linen and 
clothes as a preservative. 

United Provinces: See Index on Grotius. The refer- 
ene is to the Government of the Netherlands or the 
modern Holland. 

Arminlan : Arminius (1560—1609) was a Hutch theo¬ 
logian w r ko opposed the teaching of Calvin. Grotius 
opposed him and w as imprisoned. 

War of Liberation: This began in 1813 and caused the 
death of Fichte (1762—1814) through his efforts to 
nurse the wounded. The War was waged by the 
German States against the dominance of Napo¬ 
leon. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Nitor in adversum: I exert myself against difficulty. 

Debut : Beginning, entrance upon social or professional 
# lif 3 . 

Pith and moment: The words are taken from a Shakes¬ 
pearean line—“ enterprises of great pith and 
moment ”—that is of great substance add import¬ 
ance. 

Marshalsea: A state prison for debtors. 

The Restoration: The return in 1600 of the Stuart 
Monarchy after the period of the Commonwealth. 

Newgate: A state prison. 

Condibert: One of the earliest epical romances in 
English literature It is very long and has a curious 
Italian story as its theme. 

Roundheads: The name given in scoru by the cavaliers 
to the soldiers of Cromwell. 

Chartist* A follower of Chartism, the movement of 
1838 that worked for universal suffrage, vote by 
ballot and other reforms nearly all of which have 
now passed into law. 

Lord Prl¥y Seal : The Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, an 
office connected with the passing of state documents 
that do not require the Great Seal. 

Thom in the flesh: The phrase is used by St. Paul with 
reference to physical infirmity. Generally it means 
some disability of life or circumstance. 
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Abauzit Firmin, (1079—1707): A French scientist who 
settled in Geneva He travelled in England and be¬ 
came the friend of the great Sir Isaac Newton. His 
knowledge was wide and accurate, embracing theo¬ 
logy and history as well as natural philosophy. 

Abbot George, (1562— 1633): A distinguished scholar 
» • 

and churchman. He was a student of Balliol and 
Master of University College, Oxford. Of this 
University he was thrice Vice-Chancellor. In 101.1 
he was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Abercromby Sir Ralph.- (1704-1801): A brilliant soldier 
who defeated the French at Alexandria. He began 
life as a lawyer, entered the army and held command 
in the Mediterranean. He was killed in the action 

r ‘ 

against the French resulting from the British army- 
lauding in Egypt at Aboukir Bay in 1801. 

Adanson Michel, (1727-- 1806): A distinguished French 
botanist. He spent five years in Senegal, publish¬ 
ing a natural history of that country. 

Adams 8amuely (1722- 1803): A statesman of America 
who became Governor of Massachusetts and then 
President. He was a severe critic, altliougn an ad¬ 
mirer of, George Washington. 
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Addison dosophj (1672—1710): The essayist and poet 
who established periodical literature in England in 
“ The Spectator.” He was one of the foremost men 
of a brilliant literary and political period in English 
history. He was u member of Parliament, and 
finally Secretary of vState. Apart from Ins essays 
contributed to “ The Tatler ” and “ The Spectator/' 
he was distinguished as a poet. His tragedy of 
“ Cato ” and his poem “ The Campaign ” are still 
admired. 


Agamemnon ! One of the heroes of Greek legend who is 
described by Homer as a Greek leader in the Trojan 
War. He was king of Mycenae. 

Alexander Vlj (1431—1503): He was the most distin¬ 
guished of the eight Popes of that name. He strug¬ 
gled hard to raise the power of the Papacy in Italy 
against that of the Italian Princes. He was un¬ 
scrupulous in his methods of government. During 
his period of power Spain and Portugal gained their 
ascendancy in America. His birth place in Borgia 
in ' Spain gave this name to liis family. His 
daughter Lucretia Borgia is notorious in the history 
of the Renaissance. 


Alexander the Great, (356—323 B.C.): The son of 

Philip of Macedon. Aristotle was his tutor; and, 
on Philip’s assassination in 336 B.C., he ascended 
the throne. His fame is founded on his campaigns 
against Darius, the Persian. After the capture of 
Persepolis, he turned south to Sogdiana and India. 
After defeating King Porus on the Jhelurn, he en¬ 
tered the Punjab. On his return he died at Baby- 
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Ion. Great, mainly in war, he spread Grecian civi¬ 
lization throughout Asia Minor and Egypt. He was 
the first European to attempt the conquest of India. 

Albert (1819—1861): The Prince Consort and husband 
of Queen Victoria. He was the son of the Duke of ' 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; and was educated with great 
care in Germany llis interest in science and the 
fine arts influenced the famous Exhibition of 1851 
in London. He was married to Queen Victoria in 
1840. His services to the state are remembered by 
all serious historians of the Victorian era. He died 

of typhoid fever at an early age. 

Alciblades (450 -404 B.C.): The kinsman of Pericles 
and the follower for a time of Socrates. He 
led the Athenians against Sparta in 420 B.O., and 
later allied against therm. He served under the 
Persians for a time, incurred the enmity of the 
Spartans and in 404 was killed in fighting against 
them. He was notorious for luxury and extravag¬ 
ance; but he was a foremost figure in one of the 
greatest periods of Greek history. 

Alfieri (1749-1803): An Italian nobleman of great for¬ 
tune who devoted himself to literature and produced 
many dramatic works. 

Alfred (849—991): The King of the West Saxons who 
successfully resist-,-d the Danish invaders of England. 
He became ruler of a united England and encouraged 
the navy. As a scholar he did much translation for 
his people into English from Latin. He is a some¬ 
what, shadowy figure; hut round his name there lias 
grown up much romance. He is amongst the 
greatest of the pre-Norman rulers of England. 

Angelo Michael (1475—1564): The son of a poor gentle- 
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man of Florence and the protege of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. In 1496 he went to Home and won 
fame as a sculptor. He was great also as a painter 
and decorated the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel with 
paintings that are the wonder of the artistic world. 
He is now recognized as one of the greatest men of 
genius that have ever lived. Born in the Italian 
Renaissance, he was pre-eminent as painter, sculptor, 
poet, engineer and architect. 

Andrewes Lancelot (1555 1626): An English Church¬ 
man who became Dean of Westminster in 1601. He 
was a favourite of James I; and, through his influ- 
' ence, assisted in the authorised translation of the 
Bible. In 1618 he became Bishop of Winchester. 
He was a volumiuous writer on religious themes. 

Ancillon David (1767 -1837): Properly called John 

Frederick Ancillon,. a French preacher and professor 
of history in the military academy of Berliu. He 
wrote much on history and politics. 

Anne (1665—1714): Queen of England; in her reign 
political and literary life reached a brilliant level, 
and England, after the French wars, stood high 
amongst the other nations of Europe. She was the 
last of the Stuart rulers. Married to Pi*ince George 
of Denmark, none of her many children survived 
infancy. As a result her reign was one of bitter 
intrigue for the succession to the throne. The Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough were the most powerful 
of her courtiers; and iri her reign Addison, Steele and 
Swift were the leading men of letters. 

Anquetil Louis Pierre (1723-1806) : A French historian 
of distinction. His brother was an oriental scholar 
. of repute and translated the Zend-Avesta. 
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Antlsthenes (444—370 B.C.): The friend of Socrates 
and the founder of the Cynic school of philosophy. 

Aristotle (384—322 B.C.) : The pupil of Plato and the 
founder at Athens of a school of rhetoric. For three 
years from 042 he was the tutor of Alexander, son 
of Philip of Macedon. His writings greatly influenc¬ 
ed Europe in the Middle Ages, although they were 
not known in the original Greek until the Renais¬ 
sance. His works on “Ethics” and “Politics” 
along with his “Poetics” (the first authoritative 
writing on literary criticism.) have had an enormous 
influence. 


Ariosto, Ludovico (1474 1533): One of the greatest 
poets of Europe who wrote at Ferrara in Italy his 
most important poem the “ Orlando Furioso.” 
This epic was completed in its present form in 1532. 
Ariosto was a voluminous writer of comedies. The 
best English translation of his epic is that of Stewart 
Rose made in 1823. 

Arnold, Dr. Thomas (1795- 1842): A distinguished 
scholar and teacher. As head of Rugby he became 
an educational reformer. In 1841 he was appointed 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford. He 
wrote much on history both ancient and modern; but 
Lis chief claim to fame is the influence he exercised 
by his life at Rugby and Oxford. Dean Stanley’s 
biography of Arnold is the authority for his life. 
His sou Matthew became a poet of distinction; and 
a younger son, William Delafield, was Director of 
Public Instruction in the Punjab in India. 

Arnold Matthew (1822—1888): A famous 19th century 
poet. He was appointed Inspector of Schools in 
1851, a post which he held for the rest of his life. 
He was Professor of Poetry at Oxford from 1857 to 
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1807; He wrote mueli on education, literary critic¬ 
ism and religion. His poetry is not large in quan¬ 
tity, but by this bo is best remembered. Sec above. 

Arthur; King Arthur is a legendary figure in history, 
lie. Was a British Christian king who fought against 
the iuvading English tribes, and is supposed to have 
lived iti the Otli century. He is the centre of much 
romance, and was revived by Lord Tennyson for the 
purposes of poetry in the “ Idylls of the King.” . 

Askew Anne (1521 1546): An Euglish lady whose ac¬ 

cepts) nee of Protestantism in 1545 led to her imprison¬ 
ment and execution. 

Audley Thomas, Lord (1468—1544); He was Lord 

Chancellor of England in 1582, and the friend of 
Cardinal Wolsey. He served the purposes of King 
Henry VIII in his divorce from Catherine of Aragon, 
and in his condemnation of Sir Thomas More. 

Augustine (353 - 430 A.D.): One of the greatest figures 
of the early Christian era. He was horn in Numidia 
and studied at Carthage. He became a Christian 
and was baptized by Ambrose in 387. He produced 
his “ Confessions” in 397, one of the greatest reli¬ 
gious books in the world. His influence throughout 
the Middle Ages was immense; and at the time of 
the Reformation his writings were regarded as 
authoritative by all sections of the Christian Church. 


B 

Bacon, Francis (1561—1626): Lord Chancellor of Eng¬ 
land in the reign of Elizabeth and James I; lawyer, 
philosopher and statesman; his best known, works are 
the “Advancement of Learning,” certain Latin 

z6 
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treatises on natural philosophy, and his “Essays,” 
1625. Bacon is one of the pioneers of modern science 
and of modern thought. He put aside the teaching 
of the mediaeval schoolmen in favour of the scientific 
method of experiment. His prose is a model of cleat 
and condensed writing. 

Bacon, Roger (1214--1294): An English Churchman of 
the Franciscan order who studied in Paris and 
. Oxford Physics was the pursuit of his life; and he 
anticipated many of the discoveries of a later age. 
His greatest discovery was the magnifying glass. 
He suffered heavily owing to his advanced views, 
and was frequently imprisoned. His main claim to 
distinction is that ; while believing in astrology and 
alchemy, he sought through genuine experiment to 
find the truths of nature. 

Bailly, Jean Sylvain (1736—1793): A French astro¬ 
nomer whose “ History of Astronomy” is a classic. 
He was a Royalist when the Revolution broke out; 
and, as Mayor of Paris, incurred popular hatred. He 
was seized and executed in 1793. 

Bailey, Samuel (1791 -1870): A banker of Sheffield 
who amassed a large fortune which he left to his 
native town. He was a voluminous writer on econo¬ 
mics and politics. 

Banks, Sir Joseph (1744-1820): A famous naturalist 
who joined Captain Cook’s voyages of discovery. 
For 41 years he was President of the Royal Society. 
His wide travels opened up many avenues of enter¬ 
prise for England. He transported many fruits to 
the West Indies such us the Mango of Bengal and 
the Bread-fruit of Tahiti. 

Barton, Bernard (1784—1849): A quaker bank-clerk 
who distinguished himself by his easy and pleasant 
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verse. He was not a great poet; but his work was 
popular and brought him many literary friendships. 

Barry, dames (1741- -1806) : An Irish painter, the friend 
of Reynolds and Burke. He was professor of paint¬ 
ing in the Royal Academy. 

Baring, Sir Francis (1796—1866): Afterwards Lord 
Northbrook, and member of a distinguished com¬ 
mercial family, was educated at Oxford and entered 
Parliament in 1826. He was the father of the Gover¬ 
nor-General of India (1872 -76) and held the posts 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer and First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Baxter, Richard (1615—1691): A famous clergyman 
and author during the Civil War, chiefly known by 
his work “ The Saint's Everlasting Rest.” 

Bayard (1476 1524): The renowned Chevalier de Bay¬ 
ard whose services with ihe French armies against 
Italy were full of romantic incident. He is describ¬ 
ed as being “without fear and without reproach." 
His name has become synonymous with nobility and 
courage is such phrases as “The Bayard of India " 
applied to Sir James Outram. 

Bayle, Pierre (1647—1706): A French philosopher and 
man of letters whose writings influenced the whole 
3 8th century in Europe in the direction of free think¬ 
ing. His most important work is the “ Historical 
and Critical Dictionary." 

Beaumont, Sir George (1758—1827): An artist of good 
family who was educated at Eton and Oxford, be¬ 
coming a patron of distinction and the friend of the 
leading men of letters of his day. 

Beethoven (1770 -1827): A Flemish musician and one 
of the greatest of composers. He was bora at Bonn 
and spent his life in Vienna. 
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Behnes, William (1794—1864): A sculptor of German 
. origin who was educated in Dublin. 

Bell) Sir Charles (1774- -1842): Surgeon and Anatomist 
■ .whose researches into the functions of thd nervoup 
system made him famous. He served as a Surgeon, 
after the battles of Corunna and Waterloo, and w?dte 
much on nervous diseases. 

Bentham, Jeremy (1748- 1832): Educated as a lawyer 
at Westminster and Oxford, he became a writer on 
polities and ethics. He was an advanced thinker 
advocating such changes as “universal suffrage,’’ 
“annual parliaments ” and “vote by ballot.” 

Beranger, Pierre (1780 1857): A breach poet and the 
greatest song-writer of his country. His verse had 
a strong political flavour and he was prosecuted and 
imprisoned. He began life as a clerk in the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris, and refused offers of promotion from 
Napoleon IfI. He is often compared to the Scottish 
poet. Burns. 

Bernard (1091—1153): The Abbot of tbe Monastery of 

_ t *■ 

Clauvaux in Champagne. He was a famous student 
and preacher, and a supporter of the second crusade. 
He wrote voluminously on theology, and was prob¬ 
ably the most influential churchman of his day in 
Europe 

Biot f Jean Baptiste (1774 1862): A Parisian scientist 
and professor of physics. As an astronomer he visit¬ 
ed England and Scotland for certain observations, 
and was a serious student of astrology. 

Blake, William (1757 -1827): Engraver, painter and 1 
poet. He is chiefly known by his “ Songs of Inno¬ 
cence.” This work reflects the spirit of the literary 
movement known as the Romantic Revival, of which 
Wordsworth and Coleridge were amongst the leaders. 
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Blue her (1742 1819): A Prussian nobleman and gene¬ 
ral. He beaded tbe German armies in their revolt 
against Napoleon, and helped Wellington at Water¬ 
loo, carrying on the pursuit of the beaten French. 
He was a good lighter, but no tactician. 

Boccaccio (1313 -1375): An Italian scholar and poet 
who greatly influenced the English Chaucer. He 
lived in Florence and Naples and finished liis-greatest 
work, the Decameron ” in 1358. He is a master 

' of the story and a finished literary artist. As a great 
collection of tales the “ Decameron ” might, be com¬ 
pared to the “ Arabian Nights.” 

Bflllngbroke (1678 1751): Henry St. John, Viscount 
Boimgbroke, one of the most distinguished figures 
in tin* reign of Queen Anne. As Foreign Secretary 
lie carried through the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. As 
a plotter for the Jacobite cause, he bad to fly to 
France where he joined the Pretender. He wrote 
brilliantly on political themes, his “ Letters on the 
Study of History ” being still admired. On bis re¬ 
turn to England he took part in the literary life of 
bis day, and was tbe friend of such writers as Pope 
and-Swift. 

De Bonald (1753 -1840): A French nobleman whose 
writings favoured the monarchy. He was exiled at 
the Revolution. 

8olleau Nicolas (1636—1711): A French man of letters 
who won distinction as a literary critic. He is the 
great leader of tbe classical movement which gave 
refinement and precision to French prose and verse. 

Boswellf James (1740-1795) : A Scottish writer of good 
family, educated at Edinburgh and Glasgow, "whose 
name lives through his connection with Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. His life of Johnson, the greatest bio- 
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graphical work in literature, appeared first in 1791- 
Boswell was a skilled literary artist; and, while many 
■critics have disputed his claim to greatness, his bio¬ 
graphy remains popular and a monument of his pecu¬ 
liar genius. , 1 

Bossuet, Charles (1730—1814): Bossuet or Bossut, the 
editor of the works of Pascal and the author of a 
celebrated history of Mathematics. 

Bossuet, Jacques Benique (1627—1704): A great French 
Churchman and orator whose chief literary work is 
the “ Histoire Universelle.’’ He was court preacher 
to Louis XIV. 

Bowles, william Lisle (1762 1850) : An English clergy¬ 
man whose verse was greatly admired in his time. 
He was satirised by Byron, but Wordsworth and 
Coleridge praised his work. He is chiefly kuown by 
his sonnets. 

Bremer, Frederlka (1801—1865): An accomplished 

% 

Swedish traveller and writer. She advocated the 
liberal education of women in her novels. 

Bright, John (1811 -1889): Statesman and Reformer. 
He was a famous speaker, and with Richard Cobden 
represented the growing power of the industrial 
classes. His name is associated with the Free Trade 
agitation. He adoveated the transfer of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to the Crown, was a great advocate 
of peace in Europe and held office as President of the 
Board of Trade. 

Broderlp, William John (1789—1859): A lawyer who 
devoted his leisure to natural history. He founded 
the Zoological Society in 1826. 

Brougham, Lord (1778—1868): Scholar, statesman and 
author. He founded the University of London in 
1828. 
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Browning, Robert <1812—1889): One of England's 
greatest poets. He was a voluminous writer whose. 
fame came late. His longest and most ambitious 
work is “ The Ring and the Book ”; but he is widely 
remembered by his shorter poems of incident. He 
* is a difficult poet, but gifted with great power of. 
analysis and insight. 

Brown, Captain John (1800—1859): A famous opponent 
ol‘ the slave system in the Southern States o£ 
America. He tried to establish a colony for escaped 
slaves, and made an attack on the armoury at Har- 
, per's Ferry. This was pure insurrection for which 
he was executed bv the Government of Virginia. He 
is remembered as a hero in a well-known American 
song. See notes on Chap. III. 

Brown, Dr. Thomas (1778—1820): A Scottish philo¬ 
sopher who practised as a physician. He wrote for 
the “ Edinburgh Review,” and was an advanced 
thinker in psychology. 

Browne. Sir Thomas (1805—1082): A physician who 
travelled much before settling in Norwich. His 
learning was vast and he was master of a gorgeous 
prose style. “ The Religion of a Doctor ” is his 
.most popular work. He lived at peace throughout 
the Civil War, and was knighted by Charles II. 

Brunei, 8ir Marc Isambard (1709—1849): A Frenchman 
who migrated to America and thence to England. 
He constructed the Thames Tunnel, 1825—43. 
Brunei was forced to leave France during the Revolu¬ 
tion. He became chief engineer to the city of New 
York; and both in America and England his services 
to the Government were enormous. His public ser¬ 
vices were handsomely rewarded in England by fre¬ 
quent grants. His son Isambard Brunei was equally 
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famous He constructed t.Le Clifton Suspension 
Bridge, and designed the first steamship to cross the 
Atlantic. He also constructed “ The Great Eastern, ’ 
1853- 58, the biggest vessel of its time. . 

Brutus, Marcus Junius (85—42 B.C.): One of the lead¬ 
ing conspirators against Csesar in 44 B.C. Aloitg 
with Caesar he fought against Antony at Philippi, 
was defeated and committed suicide. His character 
has been ennobled by Shakespeare in his famous 
drama, “Julius Csesar,” based upon the biographies 
of Plutarch. 

La Bruy ere Jean de (1645—96): A French scholar and 
tutor in the royal family of France. His chief work 
is his “ Characters,” a series of maxims and portraits 

• of contemporary people. He is considered a master 
of French prose. 

Brydges, Sir Egerton (1762—1837): A lawyer and re¬ 
tired scholar who gave his time to antiquarian re¬ 
search, producing editions of rare 16th century bonks. 

Buchanan, George (1506 1582): A great Scottish scho¬ 
lar of the Renaissance. He acted as a University 
professor in Paris and in Coimbra in Portugal, gain¬ 
ing a European reputation by the skill and beauty of 
his Latin verse. He was classical tutor to Queen 
Mary, and later Principal of St. Leonard’s College, 
St. Andrews. His Latin version of the Psalms, re¬ 
ferred to in Chap XII, is still considered a monu¬ 
ment of scholarship. 

Buckland, Dr. William (1784-1856): A distinguished 
geologist and churchman. He was reader in geo- 
logv at Oxford, and Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Buff on* George Louis (1707—1788): A great French 
naturalist, who anticipated many later theories such 
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as that of evolution. His “ Hiatoire Naturelle ’’ in 
fifteen volumes made liim everywhere famous. 

Bulwer, Henry Lytton (1801 -1872): The brother 'of 
Lord Lytton and a distinguished diplomatist. 

Bunyan, John (1628—1688): The author of “ The Pil- 
• grim’s Progress ’’; a famous writer of simple English 
and a prominent figure in the religious life of the 
17th century. “ The Pilgrim's Progress ” has been 
almost as widely read as the authorised version of 
the Bible. It is a monument of clear, homely Eng- 
, lish prose. 

Buonoparte, Napoleon (1769 -1821): The son of Charles 
Bonaparte or Buonaparte of Corsica, and Emperor 
of the French. Re rose to power as the leader of the 
French armies after the Revolution. A soldier of 

i _ 

genius, he soon made France supreme in Europe; 
aud became head of the civil as well as the military 
administration. His designs on Egypt, Syria and 
India wore frustrated on land and sea by the English. 
His navy was destroyed by Nelson at Trafalgar in 
1805, and Wellington defeated him at Waterloo in 
1815. After this defeat he was exiled to the island 
of St. Helena. Napoleon’s military genius is the 
greatest in history. He did much to reorganize 
France after the anarchy of the Revolution; but his 
vast designs of. Empire and the strain of his wars 
left the French exhausted for nearly a century. 

8urdett, Sir Francis (1770 —1844): A politician of ad¬ 
vanced views who suffered much for his attacks on 
established authority. He sat in Parliament for 
more than forty years. He married a daughter of 
the famous banker, Coutts; and their daughter, the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts who died in 1906, was dis 
tinguished by her philanthropy and public service. 
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Burks, Edmund (1729 -1797): Lawyer and statesman; 
a great writer on political themes, he was famed for 
' his eloquence. He attacked Warren Hastings and 
his administration in India but lost his case. t 

Burleigh, Lord William Cecil (1520—1598): Chief Ad¬ 
visor to Queen Elizabeth. He was the most power¬ 
ful official in England in one of the greatest periods 
of its history. 

Burnet, Gilbert (1643—1715): A Scottish scholar and 
ch archman, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury. He was 
a powerful official and a writer of eminence. The 
“ History of His Own Times ” which appeared after 
his death, is a standard book of reference for his 
period. 

Burns, Robert (1759—1796): The greatest lyrical poet 
of Scotland. He is one of the leading figures in the 
Romantic Revival in English literature, anticipating 
the work of Coleridge and Wordsworth. He is chief¬ 
ly remembered by his songs. 

Burton, Robert (1577—1646): Scholar, clergyman and 
author. His fame rests wholly on one book, “ The 
Anatomy of Melancholy.” 1 

Butler, Samuel (1612—1686): A lawyer’s clerk and mis¬ 
cellaneous -writer. After travel in France and Hol¬ 
land where he aided the Stuart cause with his pen, 
he settled in London and published “ Hudibras,” a 
clever satire on contemporary life. 

Byron, George Gordon, Lord (1788—1824): One of Eng¬ 
land’s greatest poets. He died in attempting to win 
freedom for Greece. He belongs to the small group 
of poets amongst whom were Keats, Shelley and 
Coleridge, whose writings were the chief glory of 
the Romantic movement in English literatnre. His 
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longest poems are “ Don Juan" and “Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage." 


C 

CaBsar, Calus Julius (102 44 B.C.): One of Rome’s 
greatest soldiers whose name is synonymous with the 
idea of an aggressive Imperialism. He went to Gaul 
in 58 and for nine years waged a war that made 
Rome master of the West. In 55 he invaded Britain. 
He Avas a great -statesman and orator, and his his¬ 
tories are models of concise narrative and vigorous 
expression. He was assassinated in 44 B.C. by the 
conspirators of whom Brutus and Cassius were chief. 

Calderon (1600—1681): A Spanish dramatist who serv¬ 
ed as a soldier and became a priest. He was chap¬ 
lain to Philip IV of Spain; and produced more than 
118 plays, all illustrative of the life of his day. As 
a European dramatist, he ranks with the greatest 
literary figures, and has been placed beside Shakes¬ 
peare. His works have had many famous translators 
amongst Avhom are EdAvard Fitzgerald. 

Callistratus: The Greek orator to whom Demosthenes 
owed his first impulse to eloquence. He was con¬ 
demned to death in 361 B.C. 

Calvin, John (1509—1564): One of the greatest expon¬ 
ents of the reformed doctrines of Protestantism. He 
was invited to Geneva where he set up a kind of theo¬ 
cracy and acted, as its supreme head. He was a pro¬ 
found scholar and a clear thinker. His services to 
Protestantism were great in so far as he systematis¬ 
ed its doctrines and established its discipline. His 
sermons and commentaries are voluminous. His in- 
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fluenee on the Scottish Reformation and on Presby¬ 
terianism was profound. 

Camoens Louis de (1524 1580): The greatest of Portu¬ 
guese poets, who visited Goa in 1553. He protested 
against the cruelty of the Portuguese officials and 
suffered imprisonment. In 1569 he returned to Lis¬ 
bon, and in 1572 he published his epic poem, “•The* 
Lusiads.” This is the national epic of Portugal in 
which the desire of that nation for commercial and 
imperial power is fully expressed. Camoens was 
closely associated with the East. Hie work was 
translated by the English poet ' Mickle. 

CampaneHa, Tommaso (1568 -1639): An Italian 
churchman and thinker, who suffered a long period 
of imprisonment for heresy. He was a voluminous 
writer. His best known book, “ The Civitas Solis ‘ 
appeared in 1623. 

Canning, George, (1770 1827): Prime Minister of 
England, a great statesman and patriot, and a 
student of foreign affairs. He began life as a lawyer. 
In Parliament he supported William Pitt, opposed 
the slave trade and advocated war with the French 
Revolutionists. As a man of letters he is known 
chiefly by his articles in the “ Anti-Jacobin.” He 
was nominated Governor-General of India, but had 
to lemain in London as Foreign Secretary. He 
ranks with the great political figures of 18th century 
politics; and as an orator and a patriot he was one of 
the leaders of England in the great struggle with 
Napoleon. 

Carey, V/illiatn (1761 1834): The founder of the Bap¬ 
tist Missionary Society, and head of the Serampur 
Mission and College. He was a great oriental 
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scholar, and was'professor of Sanskrit in tlie College 
of Fort William in Bengal. 

Carpenter, Mary (1807 -77): The daughter of an Exeter 
clergyman, who gave herself to the reformation of 
neglected children. She founded reformatories and 
• “ragged schools.” After 186(5 she visited India 
on four separate occasions. She published in 1866 
“ The Last Days of Ilammohun Roy,” and in 1868 
“ Six Months in India.” 

Carlyle, Thomas, (1795-1881): Philosopher, essayist 
an.l historian. His best known works are the 


“ French Revolution,*' and “Frederick the Great. 5 ' 
He is one of the masters of the English language, 
and had enormous influence upon English thought. 

Carlyle Mrs. (1801—1866): lane 'Baillie Welsh, the 
pupil of Edward Irving, the friend of Carlyle. She 
was a lady of great intellectual gifts. Her chief 
literary work is “ The Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle.’ 5 

Casaubon, Isaac (1559—1614): A distinguished classical 
scholar and professor of Greek at Montpellier in 
France. He was a voluminous writer and editor of 


classical texts. He settled in London; and was given 
au appointment in the cathedral of Canterbury. 

Cato, Marcus (234—149 B.C.): Known as ‘ The Elder.' 
He became consul of Rome in 195. His name is 
synonymous with a plain, sturdy form of patriotism 
and rectitude. He opposed all Greek luxury, and 
warned the Romans of the growing power of Carth¬ 
ago. His life is told hv Plutarch. 

Cervantes, Miguel de (1547—1616): A Spanish gentle¬ 
man of an ancient family who began life as a soldier, 
serving at" the Battle of Lepanto and being captured 
in 1575 by the pirates of Algiers. He began to write 
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as a dramatist bat in 1605 produced at Madrid' 
“ Don Quixote.” Tbe book is a satire on the absur¬ 
dities of the romances of chivalry. It has created a 
unique character in Don Quixote, and given us the 
adjective “ quixotic.” 

Charles II, (1630—1685): The son of Charles I, 'the 
English monarch executed by the Cromwellian party. 
He suffered terribly in the Civil War; and after the 
battle of Worcester in .1651. He was restored to his 
ttu one in 1660. He was a shrewd, witty and plea¬ 
sure-loving man of the world who sa»ed the monarchy 
by his tact in a very difficult period of its history. 
He greatly aided scientific research and the Royal 
Society. 

Charles V, (1500 '1558): Emperor of Germany, the 
great, rival of Francis I and the most prominent of 
European monarchs in It is day. His territories in 
Spain, Austria and Italy were enormous. He won the 
battle of Pavia in 1525 against Francis. The father 
of Philip of Spain, he retired to a. Spanish monastery 
and died in seclusion. 

Chatham Earl of, William Pitt, (1708—1778): A high- 

minded and disinterested statesman. He was one of 

* 

the greatest of political orators; and his foreign policy 
practically created the <olonial empire of England. 
He is often referred to as “ The Elder Pitt.” Coming 
to power in 175T, a'critical date in English history, 
he won victories for England throughout the world. 
His last speech in the House of Lords was against the 
separation of the American Colonies. His younger 
son was the illustrious William Pitt. 

Chateaubriand, Francois Rene, Viscount of (1788—1848): 

A French royalist, who lived for some time in London 
after the Revolution. His greatest work the u Genie 
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du Christianisme,” a defence of Roman Catkolism, 
made his repiitation in 1802. He refused office under 
Napoleon; but after the restoration of the French 
monarchy, he was appointed Ambassador in London. 

ChauCer? Geoffrey? (1340—1400): England’s first great 
poet. He lived in the reign of Edward III, and in 
his “Canterbury Tales” he used modern English 
(that is the old English with the added Norman 
French) for the first time in an artistic and literary 
fashion. He is often called the father of English 
poetry’; and this is true in the sense that he was the 
first to use the language that was essentially the 
same as the language of Shakespeare. He is also a 
great narrative poet. Besides “ The Canterbury 
Tales.” his “ Troilus and Cressida ” is the longest 
and best narrative poem in English. 

Chesterfield, Lord Philip Dormer Stanhope (1694—1773): 
One of the most brilliant of 18th century aristocrats. 
He was the friend and patron of men of taleDt, a dis¬ 
tinguished writer o'' letters and an important servant 
of the crown. 

Chillingwoith William, (1602—1643): A famous Eng¬ 
lish churchman and controversialist. He fought in 
the Civil War on the side of the King; and in his 
writings upheld the authority of the Bible in ques¬ 
tions of Protestant belief. His best known work is 
“The Religion of Protestants,” published in 
1637. 

Chisholm, Caroline, (1309—1877): An authority on emi¬ 
gration and the founder of homes for emigrants. 

Chrysostom, (347- 407 A.D.): Archbishop of Constanti¬ 
nople and one of the greatest preachers of the early. 

. church, who suffered persecution and exile. He 
wrote many commentaries and sermons. 
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Cicero, (106—43 B.C.) ^ The Roman orator. He lived 
in the most brilliant period of Roman history, became 
Consul, fell from power and was executed. His phi¬ 
losophical writings are models of classical prose. He 
is a great man of letters. His essays on old a£e, 
friendship and duty are still the delight of scholars,. 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of, (1608—1674): A 

lawyer and scholar who finally sided with the royalist 
party in the Civil War. He became Earl of Clarendon 
at the Restoration in lfiOU. His daughter married 
James, Duke of York, afterwards James II. He was 
preeminently a scholar and man of letters. His 
“ History of the Rebellion in England,” a contem¬ 
porary document, is a standard work of reference. 
He was forced to fly from England after an impeach¬ 
ment for high treason, and died an exile in Rouen. 

Clarkson, Thomas 1760—1846): A scholar whose writ¬ 
ings against slavery roused public opinion through¬ 
out Europe. In 180T a law for the suppression of 
the slave trade w'as passed. Clarkson’s “History 
of the Abolition of the African Slave Trade ” in 
1808, aided the further stoppage of slavery in the 
West Iudies in 1830. 

Clapperton, Hugh (1788—1827): A Scottish sailor and 
explorer. His greatest achievement was the effort 
to explore the sources of the Niger. He died at 
Sokoto in his second attempt to trace this riyer to its 
source. 

Claude (1600—1682): Lorraine Claude, so named from 
his province in France, studied art in Italy and settled 
in Rome. He is famous as a landscape painter. 

Cleopatra, (69—30 B.C.): The Queen of Egypt renowned 
in ancient history and made immortal by the genius 
of Shakespeare. She -was a Greek by descent; and 
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she , captivated such leaders as Caesar, and Marc 
Antony. After the sea-fight of Actium, the latter 
lost his Empire. Ootavian refused to listen to 
Cleopatra’s advances, and she and Antony committed 
suicide. 

Clyde Lord, Sir Colin Campbell, (1792—1863): The chief 

authority in suppressing the Indian Mutiny. He 
served in the Peninsular and Crimean wars with great 
distinction. His Eastern career began with his 
Ch.nese campaign of 1842, the Sikh War of 1848 and 
his North-West-Frontier command. He led the High¬ 
land Brigade at (lie Alma, and ‘‘the thin red line” at 
Balaklava in the Crimean War. He took command 
of the forces in India during the Mutiny, his chief 
exploit being the relief of Lucknow. 

Cobbett, William (1762--1835): He served as a soldier 
in the United States and returned to England in 1800. 
Thereafter politics and literature claimed him. The 
“Weekly Political Register,” which he started in 
1802, became the organ of extreme radicalism. He 
was imprisoned from 1810 to 1812; but eventually 
was returned to Parliament. His whole interests 
were in the country life of England, and in the eco¬ 
nomic problems connected with that life. The 
“Rural Rides” reprinted from the “Political 
Register” are his best known work. 

Cobden, Richard, (1804 1865: Politician, economist 
' and champion of free trade, lie was a famous pub¬ 
lic speaker and reformer. He won fames as a mem¬ 
ber of tbe Anti-Corn-Law-League started at Man¬ 
chester in 1838, and was mainly responsible for tbe 
repeal of tbe Corn Laws in 1848. Like John Bright 
he opposed the Crimean War, and sided with the 
"northern states of America'on the slavery question. 

a 7 ' 
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Cockbui n, Henry (177ft 1854): A Scottish lawyer and 
mail of letters educated at the University of Edin¬ 
burgh where he came under the influence of Dugald 
Stewart. lie was tbe friend of Jeffrey of the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, whose biography he wrote. In 183>4 
he became a judge ol' the Court of Session with the 
titL* of Lord Cock burn. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste (1619—1683): A French 

administrator who began Jiis career under Cardinal 
Mazarin and became the chief minister of Louis XIV. 
He is one of the greatest ministers of royalty in his- 
tor;s and he raised France as a military and colonial 
power to the first place in Europe. His work was un¬ 
done by the folly and extravagance of the French 
Court. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834): One of the 

famous group of “ Lake Poets,” the friend of 
WordsAvorth and Southey. His most famous poem 
is the “ Ancient Mariner,” and he wrote many criti¬ 
cal and philosophical articles. 


Coligny, Gaspard do (1519—1572): A French soldier 
who embraced Protestantism and became the leader 
of the Huguenots in their wars of 1562 and 1569. 
He perished in the notorious massacre of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew on the 24th of August, 1572. He is remem¬ 
bered by the French people as a great and disinterest¬ 
ed patriot. 


Collins, William (1721—1759): An Oxford scholar who 
refused to enter any profession, preferring to attempt 
to live by his poetry. He was befriended by Dr. 
Johnson. His ‘‘Odes,” which appeared in 1717, 
attracted no notice; but uow they are amongst in? 
treasures of English romantic poetry. 
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Collingwood, Lord Cuthbert (1750—1810): A great Eng* 

lish Admiral, and the friend of Nelson whom he suc¬ 
ceeded m command at Trafalgar. 

Colonm, Vittorla (1492—1547): A lady of an ancient 

Italian familv whose husband fell at the battle of 

• Pavia in 1525. She retired into seclusion, devoting 
herself to literature and the friendship of a few artists 
like Michelangelo. 

Columbus, Christopher (1447- 1506): The discoverer of 
the New World. He was born in Genoa, and took 
service with the Spaniards, .liis three voyages in 
which he discovered first the islands and then the 
mainland of the American Continent are world- 
famous He is amongst the most heroic of the 
world’s explorers, and had to overcome great opposi¬ 
tion in prosecuting his designs. 

Comines, Philippe de (1445- 1509): A French man of 
letters in the service of Louis XI of France. His 
‘ Memoires ’• are the authority for the reign of this 
monarch whose character Sir Walter Scott drew in 
great detail in the romance of Quentin Durward. 

Commodus, Lucius Aurelius (161-192 A.D.): An in¬ 
famous Homan Emperor, the son of Marcus Aurelius. 
He was strangled by the order of one of his favourites. 

Confucius (551—480 B.C.) : The Latin name of the 
Chinese Kung Futsze, the son of a soldier whose 
career as a saint and teacher began in 531 B.C. He 
held high office in the state, travelled much in China, 
and worked at Chinese literature and history. He 
was a great moral teacher whose chief maxim was 
“ Do to others as you would have them to do to you. 51 

Congreve, William (1670—1729): An English lawyes 
and man of letters whose comedies are amongst the 
most brilliant of dramatic works. He is chiefly 
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known by “ The Way of the World ” (1700), and 
“ Love lor Love ” (1695). The last has been describ¬ 
ed as the finest prose comedy in the English Langu¬ 
age. ' ■ 

Constable, John <1776 1837): A famous landscape 
artist. He inherited a fortune and could afford t(V 
devote ‘.imself to a particular branch of his art. Hi» 
work had great influence and popularity in France. 

Cooper, Samuel (1609—1672): A London artist dis¬ 
tinguished for the excellence of his miniatures. 

Cooper, Thomas (1805—1892): A leader amongst the 
Chartists whose lectures and writings led to his im¬ 
prisonment for two years. He wrote poetry and fic¬ 
tion ; and finally took to lecturing on history, politics 
and religion. He was originally a shoemaker, but 
became a good linguist at an early age. 

Copernicus, Nicholas (1473 -1543): The founder of 
modem scientific astronomy. He was a Pole and of 
good family. While doing much official work, lie 
published in 1530 the iC lie Revolution!bus 55 contain¬ 
ing his new T theories. 

Corneille, Pierre (160G- 1684): A French lawyer who 
b“.;ame the greatest writer of tragedy in France. He 
was patronised by Cardinal Richelieu; but soon won 
fame and independence by the “ (fid ” in 1636. He 
is oue of the three greatest writers of drama in 
France of the 17th century -Corneille, Racine and 
Moll ere. 

Correggio (1494 -1534): A famous Italian artist. His 
vorks .ire mainly religious and mythological. 

Cornwallis, Charles Marquis (1738- -1805): An English 
soldier who fought in the Seven Years War and in 
the War of American Independence. In the latter, 
his surrender at Yorktown in .1781 (a disaster for 
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wlii'-h he was not to blame) was a decisive blow to 
the aims of the English. In 1786 he became Gover¬ 
nor-General of India and was successful against 
Tippoo Sahib. On his return home he became Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland and completely overcame tbe 
notorious rebellion of 1798. He was appointed for 
the second time to India in 1804 where he died in the 
following year. 

Cowley, Abraham (1618 1667): A royalist poet whose 
reputation was great in bis day. He was educated 
at Cambridge and Oxford and acted as secretary to 
Henrietta, wife of Charles 1, when she was exiled in 
France. He is known chiefly by his “Odes” and 
the “ Davideis,” an epic of King David of Israel. 

Cowper, William (1731 1860): A recluse and poet 
whose “ Task ” and “ John Gilpin ” are still popular. 
Cowper is an unique figure in literature. He did not 
mix with the writers of his time nor did he seek 
reputation: lmt his work had great influence on the 
progress of English poetry. He has been called the 
host letter-writer in the English language. He 
tr mslated Homer and wrote many short poems of 
groat popularity. 

CroBSUSt A King of Lydia whose wealth became pro¬ 
verbial Tie came to his throne in 560 B.C., and 
Cyrus defeated him in 546. 

Cromwell, Oliver (1599 1658): Lord Protector of Eng¬ 
land. He beaded the forces of the Parliament against 
tbe King in tbe Civil War. He was great as a soldier 
amt as a statesman, and made England respected in, 
Europe. His career began at Edgehill in 1642 where 
he was captain of a troop of horse. His troops, the 
famous Ironsides, conquered at Naseby in 1645. Suc¬ 
cessive victories of a decisive kind were those of 
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Dun)>;n and Worcester. He is remembered with 
hatred in Ireland tor his vigorous repression of the 
Royalist party. His foreign policy resulted in the 
suppression of Spain and the support of all Protestant 
Stares. He is now regarded as one A the greatest of 
Englishmen in a very troublous yieriod of his coun¬ 
try's kistor\. 

Cunningham, Allan (1784 —1842): A Scottish writer of 
note. He published in 1825 “ The Songs of Scot¬ 
land,. ancient and modern." In his youth he asso¬ 
ciated with the poet. Burns; and he knew Hogg and 
Sir Walter Scott. He wrote several biographies of 
artists. Two of his sons served in the Indian army, 
one writing a history of the Siklis and another on 
Indian architecture. 

Curran, John (175G--1817): An Irish hamster, parlia¬ 
mentarian, and distinguished orator. He won dis¬ 
tinction by his defence of Archibald Rowan in 1792: 
and by the state trials of all who had taken part in 
the rebellion of 1798. 

Cuvier, Georges (1769—1832): A great French natural¬ 
ist and official. The name, Georges, was adopted by 
him us a simple name for literary purposes. After 
the restoration of the monarchy, lie was given the 
post of Chancellor of the University of Paris and 
ultimately that of Minister of the Interior. He is 
distinguished in comparative anatomy, and wrote 
many important works. 


D 

Daniel, Samuel (1562—1619): An Elizabethan poet. He 
held various minor offices under'the crown, and was 
well-known as a writer of sonnets. 
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Dante (1265-1321): The greatest poet of Italy and a 
central figure of tlie Middle Ages in Europe. He 
was born in the famous city of Florence where he 
held various public offices. In 1301 be went to 
Bonn 1 . He was exiled from this city and died at 
Ravenna. His greatest work is the “ Divina Corn- 
media 5 ’ which did for the Italian language what 
Chaucer did for English. It is not only u great poem 
but a treasure house of Mediaeval learning. 

Daru, Pierre (1767-1829): A French financier and his¬ 
torian who was given high office by Napoleon. 

Darwin, Erasmus (1731—1802): Physician and poet. 
He wrote m verse the “ Botanic Garden.” and was 
the grand-father of the world-famous naturalist and 
thinker, Charles Darwin. He was famous in his day 
for his orginal and outspoken opinions on politics 
and conduct. 

Davenant, Sir William (1606—1668): The poet laureate 
after Ben Jonson. When a boy he knew Shakes¬ 
peare: and in 1628 he devoted himself to the theatre. 
He was kidglited for services in the Civil War. In 
1651 lie published an epic called “ Gondibert,” and 
he introduced the opera to the English stage. 

David: One of the Kings of Israel. (See the English 
Bible). He died about 990 B.C. He was both war¬ 
rior and poet, and the “ Psalms,” the lyric poetry 
of the Hebrews, are attributed to him. 

Davy, Sir Humphry (1776—1829): The inventor of the 
safety lamp. He was a famous chemist and physicist 
who appointed Faraday his assistant at the Royal 
Institution. He was a brilliant public lecturer as 
well as au investigator of European fame. 

Day, Thomas (1748 -1789): An English barrister who 
devoted hiciself to experiments in farming and educa- 
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tiou. Lie is known by “The History of Sandford 
und Merton ” published in 1783—9. His poem on 
“ Tlffe Dying Negro *’ (1773) inspired the movement 
that led to the abolition of slavery. 

De Foe, Daniel (1661 1731): The author of “ Robinson 

Crusoe.” He was prominent in the political and 
literary world of the early 18th century and wrote 
over 250 works. His style is dear, simple and essen¬ 
tially English. He is the father of the realistic 
romance in the 18th century, and one of the greatest 
pioneers oi the English novel as it is known to-day. 

Demosthenes (383 32? B.C.): An Athenian lawyer and 
the greatest orator of the classical world. lie figured 
in the struggle between Athens and Philip cf Mace- 
don, the lather of Alexander the Great. His 
“Philippics’* and his speech “On the Crown” are 
his great'.st triumphs. He committed suicide to 
escape his enemies 

Derby, Edward Stanley, Earl of (1799—1869): He suc¬ 
ceeded in 1833 in freeing the slaves of the West 
Indies. With Disraeli in 1807 he passed the Reform 
Bill. He vas a distinguished scholar, translating 
the Iliad >i to blank verse; and be was famous as a 
Parliament;-ry orator. 

DesoarteSj Rene (1596 1650): Trained by the Jesuits, 

he served mi the yrniy and in 1029 retired to Holland 
to devote li'iuself to philosophy. He is the origina¬ 
tor of model n ill ought in Europe. In 1637 bis “ Dis¬ 
course on Method " explained his views. He was a 

gvea: mathematician, and the founder of analvtic.il 

•# 

geometry. 

Diogenes (412 323 B.C.): An Athenian thinker who 

became ar extreme ascetic and made his house in a 
tub. He was captured as a slave but won his freedom 
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at Corinth When asked by Alexander what he could 
do for him, Diogenes requested him “ 1o stand out 
of the sunshine.” He sought after the *“ practical 
good ” and despised the arts. 

Disraeli, Isaac (176ft—1848): A Jewish citizen of Eng* 
land who became a. Christian in. 1817. He is the 
father of Lord Beaconsfield, and a famous antiquarian 
in literature The titles of his books show his bent. 
“ Curiosities of Literature ” ; Calamities of 
Authors’': “Quarrels of Authors.” He is also 
known by his Oriental tale, the “ Mejnoun and 
Leila,” translated and adapted from the Persian. 

Disraeli, Benjamin (1804--1881): The first Lord Bea* 
consfield. He was a distinguished novelist and the 
son of a famous literary man, Isaac Disraeli, who 
translated the talo of “ Mejnoun and Leila.” A 

ft 

great statesman, Beaconsfield found his chief plea* 
sure in foreign politics. He made England a large 
share-hold:.r in the Suez Canal; and in 1876 created 
the title of Empress of India for Queen Victoria. He 
supported Turkey against Russia. Throughout his 
career he was devoted to literature. Some of his 
novels are “Vivian Grey” (1826). “ Coningsby ’* 
(1844), aa<‘ “ Endyinion ” so late as 1880. His 
career was romantic in the extreme; and he is known 
(o history as one of the most brilliant and versatile 
figures in 3ritish politics. 

Oomitlan (51— 96 A.D.): Titus Flavius Domitianus 
win became Roman Emperor in 81. On the failure 
of Lis campaigns, he became an intolerable tyrant 
and was assassinated. 

Donne, John, (1573—1631): An English clergyman and 
' poet who bad experience as a lawyer, soldier -and 
secretary before taking orders in 1615. He was 
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appointed royal chaplain and was famous for the 
eloquence i ml beuuly of his sermons. His verse is 
bard*to re -d, but it contains some of the finest of 
English pot try. 

Douglas# James (1358- 88): TLe second Earl o£ Douglas 
who was k-lled at the Rattle of Otterburn in 1368. 
This battle is famous in Scottish legend, and is the 
tlieum of the .Ballad of Chevy Chase 

Douglas# Catherine : The heroic lady who tried to save 
the life of James I, of Scotland at Perth in 1437 by 
inserting her arm in the iron bolts of a door. Tbe 
Kin ■ foil a victim to the assassins. Catherine 
Douglas belonged to the famous Douglas family 
(sec above). 

Drake# Sir Francis (1540- 1596): A great Elizabethan 

sailor who circumnavigated the globe. His name 
was a ierror to (he Spaniards, then at war with 
England. Ho defeated the Armada in 1588. He is 
famous both in war aiul in discovery. His name 
stands for a type of heroism associated with the great 
age oi Qui eu Elizabeth; and of the sailors of that 
period lie ;s easily the greatest. 

Dumas# Alexander (1802- 1870): One of the greatest of 
1 reach men of letters, and a renowned teller of 
stories. The historical novel was his chief delight; 
an.1 from 1844 for ten years lie produced a series of 
masterpieces of which one of the best known is 
Monte Cristo 9 and “ The Thr:>e Musketeers / f 
He is nexi to Sir Walter Scott as a historical 
novelist, and his name is known throughout the 
civilized world. 

Duquesne# Abraham (1610 88): A naval officer of 
France who took service with Sweden. He had the 
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<lisriiietion ol‘ defeating the Dutch admirals Van 
Trump an.) De lluyter. 


Edgeworth, Richard (1744 1817): One of the pioneers 
of the telegraph. He had a curiously romantic con¬ 
nection wifi, the friends of Thomas Day, tlie author 
of “ Sandford and Merton.” His views on society 
and life were unconventional, and in politics he was 
an advanced reformer. His daughter, Maria. Edge- 
worth, was the famous novelist and the friend of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Edward the Black Prince: The son of King Edward III 
of England (1*312—1377). He was a brilliant soldier 
and a model of knighthood, winning the battle of 
Poitiers in 1356 against the French. He was present 
at the famous battle of Cvec.v in 1346. He died in 
1376. 

Edwardes, Col. Sir Herbert (1819 -1868): He fought 
with Sir Hugh Gough in tire Sikh wars, and was 
interested in missionary work. 

Eliot, Sir John (1592 1632): A famous opponent of 
Charles I. in the events that let up to the Civil War. 
He was imprisoned in 1629 in the Tower and devoted 
himself to literary work. He wTote on political 
and historical subjects, and explained his own ac¬ 
tions in his political career. 

Elliott, Ebenezer (1781-1849): A poet whose c-onnec-. 
tion with the Corn Law agitation is famous. His 
“ Cotn Law Rhymes ” in 1831 made him known 
throughout England. He was trained to hard work 
‘in his father’s foundry, and made a fortune out of 
industrial enterprise in Sheffield. 
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Elizabeth (1533 1603): Queen of England in the great¬ 
est period of its history. Hers was the age of 
Shakespeare, Cecil, Bacon and Releigh, and of the 
defeat of' the Spanish Armada. Her father was 
Henry VIII, and her mother Anne Boleyn, his Second 
\vif_*. Her education was of the most scholarly type, 
and she fully appreciated Ihe New Learning. In 
romantic history she is chiefly remembered by her 
coi ncction with Mary, Queen of Scots, to whose 
execution she consented in 1587. 

Emerson. Ralph Waldo (1803 1882) : An American 

Uniterian minister educated at Harvard. He became 
tlu? friend and correspondent of Thomas Carlyle, 
and gave himself wholly to lecturing and writing. 
As an essayist he is chiefly known, but his “ Poems ” 
are full of rare thought expressed with great brevity. 
As a philosopher he is preeminent in America. 

Epictetus (56 A.D.): A lloman slave wlio became 

a philosopher. II:s teaching is embodied ih a work 
called the “Enchiridion ” by Arrian, the historian. 
He was sent, into exile by Domiturn (see above). 

Erasmas (1466--1536). A scholar of European reputa¬ 
tion, horn at Rotterdam and resident in Paris until 
1.408, when he went to Oxford. His visits to Eng¬ 
land brought him into touch with such great men as 
Colet, More and the best of the new teachers. He 
was professor of Greek at Cambridge. In I5J9 he 
published the “ Colloquia,” in which the abuses of 
the mediaeval church were exposed. Before this, 
1i ” Greek edition of the New Testament anno¬ 
tated in Europe had been produced by him. He 
prepared men’s minds for the Reformation of Luther; 
bin io the last he was a scholar and thinker rather 
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than a controversialist. He is tlie hero of Charles; 
Readers novel, “ The Cloister and the Hearth.” 

Erskine, Thomas (1750—1823): Soldier and lawyer. He 
was prominent in the political life of the late 18th 
ceniury. In politics he sided with the ultra-liberals 
and defended men like Thomas Paine, and openly 
symjiathised with the French Revolution. His 
ski.i at the bar is i matter of history. 

Euler, Leonard (1707—1783): A Swiss mathematician 
who settled in St. Petersburg. His writings be¬ 
long to the history of advanced mathematical 
thought. 

Euripides (480 -406 B.C.): The Greek dramatist who 
ranks with Aeschylus and Sophocles. Amongst his 
plays are the “Hippolytus, Medea and Orestes.” 
Bis best dramas have been skilfully translated by 
Professor Gilbert Murray, a living scholar. 


Fairfax, Thomas (1612—1671): Lord Fairfax, the 
Parliamentarian general, who fought with distinc¬ 
tion at Marston Moor in 1044. He was superseded 
by Cromwell, and lived to aid the restoration of 
Charles II. He wiote on the Civil War. 

Faraday, Michael (1791 - 1867): The assistant of Sir 
Humphry Davy and a distinguished chemist and 
physicist. He was of humble origin, but became a 
leading investigator, especially in electricity. He 
was also a brilliant and popular lecturer. 

Farin'!, Singi Carlo (1812—1866): An Italian physician 
■ who entered public life. His book on the Roman 
state was translated by Mr. Gladstone. 
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Fiehte, Johann (1762—1814): A German philosopher 

wIl'» was responsible for the foundation of the modern 
German system of national education. 

Fielding, Henry (1707- 1754): One of the greatest of 

English novelists. He began life as a dramutisfc, 
but, in 174'.?, his first novel, “Joseph Andrews,” 
determined bis career. His greatest work is “Tom 
Jones,” a realietv- study of 1.8th century life aud 
character. 

Flax man, John (1755 1826): A sculptor of European 
reputation. He was professor of sculpture at the 
Royal Academy and the designer of many beautiful 
monuments. He bad great love for the classical 
tradition, and kept the Greek ideal ever before, him. 
He is the greatest of English sculptors. 

Flinders, Mathew (1774—1819): An English naval 
officer who accompanied the expedition that discov¬ 
ered Bass’s Strait. He was seized on his way from 
Australia by the French, and kept prisoner in 
Mauritius. 

Fiorio, John (1555 1625): An Italian who was bom in 

London and became an Oxford tutor. He wrote 
books on the Italian language; but won his reputa- 
tioj by a famous translation of Montaigne’s essays. 

Fox, Charles Janies (1749—1806): One of the greatest 
of 18th century statesmen. He was the son of Lord 
Holland, entered Parliament very early and opposed 
the policy of Lord North towards the American 
Colonies. He was the great rival of William Pitt, 
un.l an advocate of peace with France. His ability 
in debate was noticed by Burke who praised him 
. extravagantly. He was a man of fashion, a wit and 
a renowned orator. 
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Pox, George (1624—1690): A religious reformer from 

whose activity sprung the Society of Friends, or 
Quakers. He travelled widely and wrote his famous 

9 

“Journal,” a classic of its kind.' His views were 
extreme, but all on the side of a purer and simpler 
form of life. The sect he founded still flourishes and 
is held in great respect. 

Foote, Samuel (1720 1777): A versatile English law¬ 
yer of good family, who was driven by poverty to 
take to the stage as a profession. He wrote plays 
to suit his own gifts as an actor; but as a mimic of 
living characters he achieved his fame. In 1747 
he opened the Hay market. Theatre in London. 

Fontenelle, Bernard (1657—1757): A French cente¬ 
narian and miscellaneous writer. He tried every 
form of literature; and his “ History of Oracles ” ’s 
still read. 

La Fontaine, Jean (1621—1695): The famous French 
writer of fables. Ho was a clever writer of neat and 
polished verse; and his reading in classical and 
modern literature was enormous. His “ Fables ” 
have been widely translated. 

Franklin, Benjamin (1706—1790): An American printer 
and journalist who made famous discoveries in elec¬ 
tricity. He tried to settle the differences between 
England and America that .led to the War of Inde¬ 
pendence. lie acted as American ambassador in 
Paris, and through his personal influence won over 
the French to assist America in her great struggle 
will England. He was a great thinker and a great 
statesman. 

Frederic, the Great of Prussia (1712—1786): The nephew 
•of George I. of England. He became king in 1740 
after an education of amazing discipline and restraint. 
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He was by training and temper a great soldier. Hie- 
wars, including the seven year’s war (1756—1763), 
were completed free of debt. He laid the foundation 
of Prussian supremacy, a supremacy shattered by 
Nepoleon, and in our own day, by England and 


France. r 

Fry, Elizabeth (1780 1845): A member of the Society 
of Friends, she devoted herself to prison reform. 
She had many benevolent and charitable activities, 
fostered education amongst the destitute and 
generally aided the poor and friendless. 

Fuller, Thomas (1668 1661): A royalist clergyman, 
and scholar whose “ Worthies of England " is one of 
the most useful and entertaining of biographical 
works. 


C 

Gainsborough, Thomas (1727—1788): A distinguished 
portrait painter, and the friend of Burke and 
Reynolds. He is also distinguished as a landscape 
artist, his pictures, at the present day, selling for 
enormous sums. 

Galileo (1564—1642): A Florentine philosopher and 
astronomer who maintained in 1633 that the earth 
moved round the sun. lie was accused of heresy and 
imprisoned. As professor of mathematics at Padua, 
he was known throughout Europe. In the history 
of modern science his name ranks with that of 
Newton. 

Calvani. Puigi (1737—1798): A professor of anatomy 

at Bologna whose fame rests on his discoveries' in 
electricity. 
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Garrett Miss, or Elizabeth Garrett Anderson: Who was 

born m 1837, studied medicine and became visiting 
physician to the East London Hospital. She has 
taken great interest in the education of women and 
in the training of nurses. The University of Paris 
. game her the degree of M.D. 

Garrick, David (1717 -1779): A pupil of I)r. Samuel 
Johnson at Lichfield, who travelled to London with 
him in 1737 in search of a career. He became a great 
actor in tragedy and comedy, and revived the Eng¬ 
lish stage by the natural quality of his genius. 

Gaskeli, Mrs. (1810 1865): The wife of a Unitarian 
clergyman in Manchester and the author of“ Cran¬ 
ford.” She became a novelist of great popularity, 
devoting her art to the description of the lives of 
simple people. She wrote a famous biography of 
Charlotte Bronte. 

Cay, John (1685 -1732): A miscellaneous writer of the 
age of Queen Anne. He wrote plays; but his fame 
rests on his “ Fables ” (1727). His greatest success 
on the stage was “ The Beggar's Opera,” a work re¬ 
cently revived in London. Gay was a pleasing and 
witty member of a famous literary circle, and a good 
writer of songs. 

Gibbon, Edward (1737-1794): Scholar and historian. 
His chief work, the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” is world-famous. He was a delicate child 
and left Westminster and Oxford at an early age for 
Lausanne in Switzerland. Here he studied French, 
Latin and Greek, becoming a profound scholar. His 
great history was finished in 1788. It was at once 
f amous; and its author ranks with the greatest writers 
of history in any age. 

38 
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Cllford, William (1756—1826); Originally a school¬ 
master, then critic, poet and editor. He was the first 
i editor of the “ Quarterly Review,” the famous organ 
of literary and political criticism in the early 19th 
century. As a satirist he excelled both in prose ana : 
verse. He edited the political journal, “ The Anti- 
Jacobin.” (See Canning). 

Giotto (1266-1337): A famous Italian painter. He was ^ 
also an architect, and did much to beautify the city 
of Florence. 

Gladstone, William Ewart (1809—1898): Scholar and 
statesman. Four times Prime Minister of England, 
lie was greater as a domestic legislator than as a 
foreign minister. His biography has been written 
by Lord Morley. His great rival was Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. Gladstone’s name 
lives in the political history of England as that of 
a great patriot, orator and legislator. 

Gleig, George Robert (1796 -1888): A clergyman who 
served with the army in the Peninsular war. He 
published biographies of Warren Hastings, Clive and 
Wellington. 

Goethe, Johann Wulfgang (1749 -1832): The greatest 
po/: of Germany. He studied law at Frankfort and 
took up literature as a profession. He settled in 
Weimar and received state appointments. As an offi¬ 
cial he. exeelled. He was a miscellaneous writer of dis¬ 
tinction. His songs are exquisite. His novel, 

“ Wilhelm Meister,” is considered a masterpiece; 
and his drama “Faust,” finished in 18,31, belongs 
to Hie greatest literature of its class Goethe’s eru¬ 
dition was immense. In science, music, art and 
letters he excelled. He is one of the greatest, of 
moderns, and the pride of the German people. 
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Codolphin, Sidney (1645—1712): A great English states¬ 
man whose career lay in the dangerous times of the 
Restoration and the Revolution. He was finance 
minister under William of Orange and later under 
Anne. He aided the war of Marlborough by skilful 
finance; and was throughout his career a leader of 
the Tory A party. 

Goldoni, Carlo (1707—1793): A famous Italian writer 
of Comedy in Venice. 

Goldsmith, Oliver (1728 1774): A miscellaneous writ¬ 
er, whose novel, “The Vicar of Wakefield” and 
poem, “ the Deserted Village,” are still admired and 
popular. He has been described as the best loved 
writer in the English language. . He was born in 
Ireland and led a wandering life' as a student, until 
he. settled in London. Here he became known to such 
me.) as Dr. Samuel Johnson. His comedies were 
famous, and are. still popular: of these “She Stoops 
to Conquer” is the most admired. 

Graham, Sir dames (1792 -1861): A famous Parliamen¬ 
tarian from 1820 to 1850. He was offered, but re¬ 
fused the post of Viceroy of India. 

Cray, Thomas (1716-1771): One of the. best known 
poets of England although he wrote little. His 
“ Flegy ” is kuowo wherever English is spoken. His 
“Odes” were more famous in his day than now; 
but he is a master of clear and noble language iu 
verse. Ills scholarship is equalled only by that of 
Ben don son and Milton. He lived in retirement at 
Cambridge where he was professor of History and 
Modern Languages. 

Greuze, Jean Baptiste (1725 1805): A famous French 
. portrait painter. His studies of the heads of young 
girls are extremely popular in Europe. 
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Crevllle, Sir Fulke (1534—1628): A famous writer of 
the period of Queen Elizabeth. He is known chiefly 
by his sonnets and his life of Sir Philip Sydney. He 
became Lord Brooke in 1620. 

Grenville, Sir Richard (1541—1591): A great Eliza- „ 
■ bectan seaman, who served with Sir Walter Raleigh 
and fought against the Spanish Armada. His great¬ 
est exploit is the fighting of his ship the “ Revenge ’ 
against the whole fleet of Spain off the Azores iu 
1501. This is the theme of Tennyson’s poem and of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s famous report on the battle. 

Gretry, Andre (1741—1813): A French musician and 
composer of comic opera. 

Grimaldi, Joseph (1779—1837): A famous clown on the 

English .stage who began his professional work at 
the age of three. His Memoirs were edited by 
Charles Dickens. 

Grote, George (1794—1871): Banker and educationalist. 
He devoted his leisure to political and scholastic re¬ 
form, and published his famous “ History of Greece ’* 
in 1846—1856. He was member of Parliament and 

Vice-Chancellor of the University of London. He 
wrote also on the Greek philosophers. 

Grot I US, Hugo (1583- -1645): A distinguished Dutch 
writer on law whose work “ De .lure Belli et Pacis ’* 
is the standard for international law. He lived much 
in Paris and served at the French Court. He is one 
of the most learned of European scholars. 

Guizot, Francois (1787—1874): Professor of modern 
history in the University of Paris, and an important 
official after the fall of Napoleon. TTi« lectures in 
Paris made his name as a historian: and he did much 
for primary and secondary education in France. As 
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ambassador in London lie studied and wrote on 
English literature and history. 

Gurney, Joseph (1789—1847): A philanthropist who 
aided his sister, Mrs. Fry, in prison reform. He 
belonged to the Society of Friends (the Quakers), and 
wrote on their tenets. 


H 

Hall, Captain Basil (1788- 1844): The son of a famous 

geologist who became a naval officer and a writer of 
books on travel. The latter were published before 
1830. 

Hatlj Marshall (1790-1857): A famous doctor, who 
wrote much on important medical problems. He 
practised in London, and specialised in the treatment 
of diseases of the nerves. 

Hall, Robert (1764—1831): A dissenting clergyman 
whose oratory was famous in England. He lived 
ch'vfiy in Cambridge and Bristol, and wrote on the 
freedom of the press. 

Hamilton, Sir William (1788 -1856): The son of a 

Glasgow professor of anatomy who went to Balliol 
College, Oxford and graduated in 1810. He aban¬ 
doned law and took to philosophy. His work as 
professor of Logic and Metaphysics made him famous. 
He edited the works of Reid and Dugald Stewart; 
and had a great number of disciples who influenced 
the • progress of philosophical investigation in 
Scotland. 

Hamilton, Lady (1763—1815): The wife of Sir William 
Hamilton, British ambassador in Naples and an emi¬ 
nent antiquarian. She is known chiefly through 
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Nelson’s friendship and tlie famous pictures of 
Romney. Her career was romantic* but she died 
in poverty and distress at Calais. 

Hampden, John (1594 -1643): An English landoWner 
and member of' Parliament whose famous resistance 
to the impositions of Charles I. hastened the Civil 
War. He fought at Edgehill; and in 1643 died of his 
wounds received in action on Chalgrove Field. His 
character was of the noblest, and his name lives as 
that of a self-sacrificing leader and patriot. 

Handel, George Frederic (1685-1759): A German 
musician whose residence in London led to the 
foundation of the Royal Academy of Music. His 
fame rests on his opera and oratorios. In 1742 “ The 
Messiah ” was produced in London. He is one of s the 
world’s greatest musicians. 

Hannibal (247 -183 B.C.) : One of the great enemies of 
Rome and the son of the Carthaginian Hamilcar. 
His crossing of the Alps with African troops is one 
of the greatest achievements in the history of war. 
He defeated the Romans in Italy on three occasions 
with terrific slaughter up to the battle of Cannae. 
Thereafter his fortunes declined. He was defeated 
by Scipio at Zama, and took refuge in Ephesus. 
Rome demanded his surrender but he took poison and 
died in 183. He is.the greatest figure in the famous 
Punic War between Rome and Carthage. 

Hardenberg, Frederic Von (1772 -1881): A German 
writer, who used the name of “ Novalis.” His verse 
•and prose were of great influence in the Romantic 
Movement in Gene an literature. 

Harvey, William (1578 1657): A physician in the-ser¬ 
vice of Charles I. who discovered the circulation of 
the Mood., 
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Havelork, Sir Henry (1795—1857): A soldier who 
fought in .Afghanistan and in the Sikh campaigns. 
He distinguished himself greatly in the Mutiny, re¬ 
capturing Cawnpore and relieving Lucknow. His 
character and devotion to duty are remembered with 
reverence. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804—1864): An American 
Novelist who made his name by “ Twice-told Tales ” 
in 1837. His most famous novel is ft The Scarlet 
Letter.” He writes with great simplicity as in “ The 
Tanglewood Tales ” and “ The Wonder Book.” 

Haydon. Benjamin (1786—1846): A distinguished his¬ 
torical painter and writer on art. 

Haydn, Joseph (1732—1809): An Austrian musician who 
came to England where his “ Symphonies ” were first 
recognised as masterpieces. 

Hazlitt, William (1778—1830): Journalist and essayist. 
He is best known by his studies of Shakespeare and 
the English poets. He is a master of English prose, 
and one of the prominent figures in the Romantic 
Revival of the early I9th century. 

Heine, Heinrich (1797—1856): A German poet of note, 
who began life as a student of law at Berlin. As a 
lyric poet he is supreme. He took up politics in 
France, and tried to bring the French and German 
peoples together. A Jew by birth, his life was un¬ 
happy and marred by ill-health. “ The Book of 
Songs ” is the best known of his writings which were 
nearly all occasional. 

Helps, Sir Arthur, (1813—1875): An English scholar 

who held various secretarial posts until 1835, when 
he gave himself wholly to literature He wrote on 
politics and history, and edited the speeches and 
letters of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. 
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Helvetius, Claude (1715-1771)’ A distinguished 
French man of letters and one of the Encyclopaedists. 
In retirement he wrote his famous book “DeL’Esprit.” 
which was read throughout all Europe. i 

Herbert) George (1593—1633): A clergyman and famous 
po-*r, His brother was Lord Herbert of Cherburt. 
In retirement at his vicarage near Salisbury he wrote 
the “Country Parson,” and “The Temple.” 

Herder, Johann (1744—1803): The friend of Goethe and 
a eiampion of popular poetry, he compiled a valuable 
collection of folk-songs. He was a profound critic 
in the great literary movements of Europe at the close 
of the 18th century. 

Herodotus (490- 425 B.C.): A Greek traveller and his¬ 
torian who is now regarded as the founder of his¬ 
torical literature. He was a curious observer, and 
faithfully recorded what came under his notice. 
Prussia, Egypt and Babylon are described in his 
works. 

Herschrl, Sir John (1792 1871): The son of Sir William 
Herschel, and sen’or wrangler at Cambridge in 1813. 
His scholarship was wide and varied He touched 
nearly every branch of natural science, and was skill¬ 
ed in the translation of v^rso. His name lives as an 
astronomer. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1809 1894): An American 
physician who took to literary work in his later life. 
“ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” appeared in 

- 18i«7, and made his name. He wrote both poetry 

and fiction. For more than thirty years he was pro¬ 
fessor of Anatomy at the University of Harvard. 

Homer: The great poet of western antiquity who was 
born probably about 800 B.C. To him are attribut- 
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ed the epics of the “Iliad” arid the “Odyssey." 
Tradition says he was blind. 

Hood, 3?muel, Lord (1724—1816): One of England’s 

„. greatest admirals who fought in the long wars with 

France in the 18th and earlv 19th centuries. 

« 

Hood, Thomas (1799—1845): An English man of letters 
whose genius lay in the line of comic verse. His 
“Comic Annuals” were famous; and his serious 
verse such as “The Song of the Shirt” is still 
popular. He suffered terribly from ill-health, but 
his sense of humour never failed. 

Hooker, Richard (1554—1600): A Distinguished Eng¬ 
lish divine and theologian. His great work is the 
“ l aws of Ecclesiastial Polity ” (1594). His prose 
ana learning are both famous; and his work has had 
much influence upon the thought of the Church of 
England. 

Horace, Quintus Horatius Flaccus (65 -8 B.C.): One of 

Rome’s greatest poets. His satires, odes and epistles 
are models of classical Latin. He fought in the civil 
war that followed upon the murder of Julius Caesar 
(44 B.C.) Yirgil introduced him to the great patron, 
Maecenas who presented him with the Sabine farm 
so famous in his verse. 11 is fame rests on his 
“ Odes.” He was a genial man of the world who 
thoroughly understood the men of his day; and his 
verse is the most popular in Latin literature. 

Huber, Francis (1756—1830): A naturalist of Geneva 
who in spite of blindness, carried on observations on 
the life of the bee. He was greatly aided by his 
family. 

Humboldt, Frederick (1769—1859): A German scientist 
and explorer. He was given official positions of im¬ 
portance at the court of Prussia, 
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Humboldt, Karl (1767—1835): The toother of the above 
who was both an official and man of letters. He 
founded the University of Berlin; and studied 
oriental languages of an unusual type. *f The* 
toothers Humboldt ” represent a useful combination 
of scholarship and statecraft. 

Hume, David (1711—1776): A Scottish philosopher and 
historian. He is one of the most distinguished cf 
18x:i century thinkers. One of his most famous 
books is the “ Political Discourses ” (1752). He 
wrote a history of England, was given various poli¬ 
tical positions, and was recognised in France as a 
leader of European thought. 

Hunt, Leigh (1784 -1859): An English poet and prose 
writer who is known chiefly through his connection 
'vita Lord Byron and Shelley. 

Hunter, John (1728—1793): The brother of the famous 
William Hunter whose museum was gifted to the 
University of Glasgow. He was a distinguished 
physician and surgeon, famous as a collector and 
anatomist. 

Hutchinson, Colonel John (1615 -1664): One of the 

most distinguished adherents of the Parliament in 
the Civil War. He sat in judgment on Charles 7 . 
He lives in the “Memoirs” written by his widow 
for her children. Ilis character was one of peculiar 
simplicity and honesty; and he is now regarded as 

the best type of Puritan of the 17th century in 
England. 

Hutten, Ulrich von (1488—1523): One of the leaders 
in the Reformatioa movement in Germany, and the 
friend and contemporary of Luther. 

Hutton. William (1723-1815): A book-seller of the 
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north of Englahd who won distinction as an anti¬ 
quarian by his “ History of Birmingham.” 


Irving, Washington (1783- 1859): The American writer 
whose “ Sketchbook ” of 1820 is stil 1 popular. He 
travelled widely in Europe and wrote much on 
Spanish history. He held several political appoint¬ 
ments. 


Jacobi, Frederick (1743 1819): A German philosopher 
who explained his theories through the medium of 
romances. 

James I, (1566—1625) ■ The son of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, who succeeded Elizabeth in 1603. In his 
reign the English drama was developed by Shakes¬ 
peare and Ben Jonson to the highest pitch of excel¬ 
lence ; and the authorised version of the English 
Bible was produced. James was a widely read 
scholar, but as a ruler he did little for England. . He 
was the first of his name on the English throne, and 
the sixth in Scotland: hence the title of James VI 
and I. 

James II, (1430—1460): The Scottish monarch who 

took part in the Wars of the Roses, and was killed 
at Roxburgh Castle by the bursting of a cannon. 

. It is WTong to assign- the incident of Catherine 
Douglas’s heroism to this reign. See note on the 
•' latter. * 
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Jameson, Mrs. (1794—1860): An authoress chiefly 
known by her “ Characteristics ot' Shakespeare’s 
Women.’’ She wrote widely on art in Europe. Her 
writing is clear and full of acute and originril 
criticism. 

Jay, John (1745 1829):. An American lawyer and 
staiesman who figured in ibe War of Independence. 
He became Governor of New York. 

Johnson, Samuel (1709 1784): The greatest literary 
figure of the 18th century. He produced his Dic¬ 
tionary in 1755 and became a writer of plays, poems, 
essays arid magazine articles. His “Lives of the 
English Poets ” are monuments of robust, literary 
criticism. His character has been fully detailed in 
Boswell’s biography, the most renowned biography 
in literature. 

Jones, Sir William (1746 1794): An Oxford scholar 
and barrister whose early interest in oriental litera¬ 
ture led to his appointment as a iudge in Bengal. 
He founded the Asiatic Society of' Bengal in 1784. 
and devoted himself to the study of Sanskrit. He 
was a pioneer in scholarship of this kind, and an 
original poet of distinction. 

Jonson, Ben (1573 1637): A dramatist and poet con¬ 
temporary with Shakespeare. His learning was im¬ 
mense. He is* the second great ornament of the 
Elizabethan stage, and paid a famous tribute in verse 
to the genius of Shakespeare. 

K 

• 

Kane, Elisha (1826--1857): A surgeon of the United 
States' navy who became an arctic explorer. He 
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travelled widely and wrote on the Grinnell expedi¬ 
tion . 

Kaye, Sir John William (1814—1876): An officer in the 
Bengal artillery who gave his life to historical study. 
He wrote on the East India Company, and on the 
t Mutiny, and was knighted in 1871. 

Keats, John (1795—1821): One of the greatest of Eng¬ 
lish Poets. He died in youth after the publication 
of little, but that little exquisite verse. He is the sub¬ 
ject of Shelley’s famous elegy, “Th>; Adonais.” He 
is remembered chiefly by his “ Ode to a Nightin¬ 
gale,” and his “Ode on a Grecian IJrn.” He be¬ 
longs to the literary movement known as the 
Romantic Revival, a period made famous by Byron, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge and Scott. 

Keightley, Thomas (1789—1872): A writer of history 
whose work on Milton is still read, and whose “ Fairy 
Mythology ” is still considered valuable. 

Kempls, Thomas a (1379 - -1471): The churchman whose 
book “The Initiation of Christ” is world-famous. 
It is a work of great) scholarship, advocating the 
ascetic aspects of Christianity, and has been repeat¬ 
edly translated from Latin into English. 

Kepler, Johann (1571—1630): A German astronomer 
who propounded certain mathematical laws regulat¬ 
ing planetary motion. His three laws were the .basis 
of Newton’s discoveries concerning gravitation. 

Kingsley, Charles (1819- 1875): An English clergyman 
and novelist. He wrote first on social questions in 
such novels as “Yeast” and “ Alton Locke.” Later 
he took to history in Westward Ho! Ho lectured at 
Cambridge and traveller in the West Indies. 

Klopsteok, Frederick (1724—1803): A German poet of 
religious leanings whose work preceded the romantic 
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movement in German literature. He is known chief¬ 
ly by his “ Odes.” 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey (1646 -1723): A German painter 
wlo settled in London and specialised in portraiture. 
His drawings of English kings are famous. 

Knox, John (1505- 1572): A Scottish reformer and 
ecclesiastic. His influence on the Reformation in 
England and Scotland was enormous. He headed 
the Protestant party in Scotland and opposed the 
schemes of Era nee and Catholicism. As an educa¬ 
tional enthusiast he founded the Scottish national 
school system. 

Kossuth, Louis (1802 1894): A Hungarian patriot who 
opposed the Hapsburg dynasty, and "was the enemy 
of Austria. He wrote of his career in “ Memories 
of My Exile,” published in 1880. 

L 

Lacepede (1756 -1825): • A French nobleman and pro¬ 
fessor of natural history who wrote much on his 
subject. 

Lacordaire, jean (1802—1861): A French preacher and 
writer who advocated Catholicism. By his preach¬ 
ing he had great influence in Paris. 

Lalande, Joseph (1732 -1807): An astronomer and head 
of the Paris observatory. 

t/ 

Lamarck, Jean (1744- 1829): A French botanist . and 
naturalist whose work preceded that of Darwin in 
the investigation of species. 

Lamartine (1790 1869): A V rench poet, historian and 
politician. 

Lamb, Charles (1775 -1834): A clerk in the India Hpu.se 
tor more than thirty years, and one of the most 
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popular of English essayists. The “ Essays of Elia 
are his best known work, and his “ Tales from 
Shakespeare ” are widely read. 

Lancaster! Joseph (1778—1838): An enthusiastic re¬ 
former who founded the monitorial system in tea eh- 
t ing and from whose activities came the Lancasteriau 
Society. 

Langdalc, Lord Henry Bickersteth (1783—1851): Scho¬ 
lar and barrister who rose to high office. 

Laplace (1749—1827): A French nobleman who became 
distinguished as a mathematician and astronomer. 
He rose to high office and did much to advance edu¬ 
cation in France. He is one of the greatest astro¬ 
nomers of Europe. 

Latimer, Hugh (149<L 1555): A famous English eccle¬ 
siastic and preacher. He held high office under 
Henry VII and Edward VI, urging on the Reforma¬ 
tion. But under Mary he was imprisoned, and final¬ 
ly executed for heresy. His sermons are famous. 

% 

Lavalette (1769-1830): One of Napoleon’s generals 
who was imprisoned after Waterloo by the French 

monarchy. He escaped through the help of his wife. 

* 

Lavoisier, Antoine (1743 1794): A distinguished 
French scientist who held high office just before the 
Revolution. As an official he used chemistry in the 
improvement of agriculture; but he was guillotined 
by the French revolutionary party. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry (1806—1857): An English soldier 

who served in the Sikh Wars. H» was killed in 

« 

1857 while holding Lucknow against the Mutineers. 
His brother became Lord Lawrence and'Viceroy in 
. X8G-5. 

Lefevre, Francois (1755 18239): One of Napoleon's 
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great marshals. He lived to be honoured after his 
master’s fall in 1815. 

Leo X (1475—1521): The son of Lorenzo the Magnifi¬ 
cent of Florence, he became Pope in 1518. t A 
great patron of learning, he lived during the earlier 
movement of the Reformation. 

Lewis, Sir George Comewall (1806—1863): A brilliant, 
scholar and lawyer who field various political ap¬ 
pointments. He edited the ‘Edinburgh Review ’ and 
wrote on historical themes. 

Lillo, George (1693- 1739): A jeweller and dramatist 
whose play “Fatal Curiosity” (1736) was famous. 

Livingstone, David (1813 -1873): The African explorer 
ana missionary. One of the bravest of British travel¬ 
lers, he discovered the great Afr'can Lakes and the 
Zambesi. His origin was humble, and he had to 
straggle hard in youth to qualify himself as a 
physician. 

Locke, John (1632 1704): A scholar and philosopher. 
He took part in the political controversies of his day. 
wrote on education and is best known by his “ Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding.” 

Lockhart, John Gibson (1794 1854): A scholar and 
critic. He wrote the famous biography of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Louis XIV (1638 1715): The French monarch in 
whose reign the literature of France w T as the first in 
Europe. His wars with England in which Marl¬ 
borough successively defeated his armies, brought 
France to a low ebb financially. The early part of 
his reign was successful, making France the chief 
European power. He was a complete despot, and 
his court was oriental in its magnificence. 
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Lovelace, Richard (1618—1656): A Royalist soldier 
whose two lyrics, “ To Althea from Prison ” and 
“ To Lucasta,” are amongst the best of English 
song's. 

Loyola, Ignatius (1491—1556): A Spanish nobleman 
who abandoned military life for one of ascetism and 
devotion. He travelled widely and founded in 1534 
“ The Society of Jesus (the Jesuits’! ” now existing 
as a great missionary and educational institution. 

Lubbock, Sir John (1803—1865): The astronomer and 
mathematician whose son. Lord Avebury, has held 
political appointments and writieu much on natural 
history. 

Luther, Martin (1483- 1546): A German student of 
Erfurt University and at first a churchman. He be¬ 
came a religious relormer, translating the scriptures 
into the popular speech. The friend of Melancthon 
and Erasmus, he is one of the great founders of 
religious liberty in Europe. 

Lytton, Sir Edward Bulwcr (1831 -1891): Viceroy of 
Indie. (1876-—]880;. He was a poet of distinction 
and wrote under the name of Owen Meredith. His 
eldest son, the Right Hon. Earl Victor Alexander 
George Robert Lytton has succeeded Lord Ronald- 
Hh»\ as Governor of Bengal. 


Macaulay, Thomas Babington (1800—1859): From 
1834—38 he was a Member of Council in India and 
. supported the introduction of English education in 
schools and colleges. He gnided the composition of 
the Indian criminal code. Historian, poet and 

• 4 

39 
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ess-iyist, lie is reinembered chiefly by the brilliance 
of his prose style. 

Maecenas: The Roman patron of literature who died 
in 8 B.C. He was the friend of Horace, the Ipoet, 
in whose verse his name has been made famous; 

Maginn, William (1793 -1842): An Irish writer of 
miscellaneous articles for magazines. He founded 
Fraser’s Magazine in 1880; and wrote lively verse 
and prose. 

Maistre, Joseph de (1754—1821): A. French politician 
an-I official who defended the supremacy of the 
Pope and the Roman Catholic Church. 

Malcolm, 8lr John (1769—1833): A soldier and official 
who fought in the Mysore wars and acted as Ambas¬ 
sador in Persia. He i=$ chiefly known by his 
“History of Persia " and his “Life of Clive.” He 
belongs to the old school of British officials under 
JoLn Company. 

Malebranche Nicolas (1638—1715): A French philo¬ 
sopher whose thinking was of an idealistic kind. He 
is chiefly known by his work “The Search for 
Truth.” 

Malherbe, Francois (1555—1628): One of the leaders of 
French classicism whose style anticipated that of the 
great period of French literature. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke of (1650 -1722): 

One of the greatest of English soldiers. His reputa¬ 
tion rests on the series of victories won in the war 
of the Spanish Succession. Few generals have gain¬ 
ed greater power than Marlborough, not only as a 
soldier but as a statesman. His wife was the chief 
adviser of Queen Anne. 

Marten, Henry (1602—1680): A politician who .strong¬ 
ly t pposed the policy of Charles I. He fought in the 
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Civil War, and sat on the trial of the King. 
Charles II spared his life in 1660. 

Martel, Charles: Literally Charles Martel or Charles, 
“the Hammer” who in 720 became ruler of the 
Franks. He lives in history as Ibe conqueror of the 
invading Moslems whom lie defeated at Tours in 
1732. 

Martin, Sarah (1791—1843): A lady of humble origiu 
who greatly improved the tone of prison-life. She 
began her work in Yarmouth and has had immense 
imloence on social reform. 

Martyn Henry (1781—1812): Missionary and scholar. 
A chaplain in the East India Company’s service, he 
trai slated the New Testament into Hindustani and 
Persian. He travelled into Persia and died on a 
journey at Tokat. 

Mary, Queen of Scots (1542- 1587): The daughter of 
.Tames V of Scotland and the wife of Frances II of 
France. She came to Scotland as a widow, married 
Lord Damley and became the enemy of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth of England. She was the champion of the 
Roman Catholic party opposed to the, Reformation 
and the Protestantism of Elizabeth. She lost her 
power in Scotland and after the Battle of Langside 
had to seek refuge in England. In 1587 she was 
executed. Her son became James VI of Scotland 
and I of England. 

Mason, Wifltam (1724-1797): A n English scholar and 
writer now known by his memoirs of the poet Gray. 
His poetry is of little value. 

Mathew, Theobold (1790 1856): ‘ Father Mathew,’ the 
• Catholic priest of Ireland who Avas one of the first 

* to advocate' total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. He carried on his propaganda in Europe, 
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and America, and has been remembered as a friend 
and benefactor of his countrymen. 

Mathews, Charles (1776 1835): An English comedian 
who gave tip the theatre and set up as a public enter-; 
tainer. He travelled widely and was greatly popular. 

Maupertius, Pierre de (1696.1759): A French scientist 

uni mathematician who was patronised by Frederic 

the Great. ITe made an enemy of Voltaire whose 

«-• 

satire drove him from Frnce. 

Mazarin, Jules (1602- -1661): A great French cardinal 
and statesman. He was Italian by birth, amassed 
great wealth and a splendid library. He was recom¬ 
mended to Louis XIII by the famous Richelieu, and 
gained supreme power in France. Re raised the 
monarchy and Jaid the foundations of the supremacy 
of Louis XIV in Europe. 

Medeci, Lorenzo de. (1448—1492): A Florentine noble 
of the famous family of Medici whose wealth, based 
on commerce, led to royal power. Lorenzo, “ the 
Magnificent." did much for the revival of learning. 
He himself was a poet. 

Michelet Jules (1798 -1874): A French teacher of his¬ 
tory in Paris whose “ History of France ” is a stand¬ 
ard work. 

Middleton, Thomas (1769 1S22): The Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta who laboured in the interests of education. 
He, founded the Bishop’s College. 

Mill, James (1773—1836): The author of the “History 
of British India.'* He was appointed to the revenue 
•* partmeni of the India Office He aided the estab¬ 
lishment of University College, London, and greatly 
influenced the career of his son. (See below). .He 
w«v, u profound thinker and of great iufluence upon, 
his contemporaries. 
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MUly John Stuart (1806—1873): The' son of James Mill 
an j a clerk in the India House, and after 1858 a 
pensioner of the East India Company. A pliilo*- 
sopher, the friend of Carlyle and. Gladstone, his best, 
known works are his “System of Logic” and his 
f ‘ Principles of Political Economy.” He also wrote 
on political and philosophical sublets. 

Miltiades: The Greek general whose victory in 490 B.C. 
at Marathon over ibe Persians is one of the greatest 
achievements in history. He was disgraced after a 
subsequent defeat, and died of liis wounds on return¬ 
ing to Athens. 

Milton, John (1608—1674): A scholar, poet and Govern¬ 
ment secretary. His greatest poem is the epic of 
the Paradise Lost.” He is known as “ the Prince 
of English Poets, ’ second only to Shakespeare, and 
one of the greatest poets of the world. His life was 
troubled and disturbed by the Civil War in which 
he served Cromwell's party. He was a great patriot 
and a profound classical scholar. 

Mirabeau (1749—1791): A Frfench nobleman whose 
writings before the Revolution had won him fame. 
He tried hard to save the French monarchy and to 
arrest the anarchy of the revolutionists. He died 
before the final crisis of the revolution. 

Monica • The mother of St. Augustine. (See above). 

Montaigne (1533- 1592): A French nobleman and 
scholar who wrote in retirement his world-famous 
essays. These were translated by John Florio in 
1603, and were known to Shakespeare. 

Montague, Lady Mary (1689--1762): A famous 18th 
century figure. The friend of Pope and a brilliant 
letter-writer, she lived much in Constantinople and 
, the first to advocate inoculation for small-pox. 
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Montalembert (1810-1870)! A French nobleman who 
supported religious liberty and popular education. 

Montesquieu (1689—1755): A French nobleman and 
official who travelled widely in Europe and wrote on 
la„v_ His greatest work is “The Spirit of Laws’ 
published in 1748. He admired the English consti¬ 
tution and spent much time in London. 

Montgomery, James (1771—1854): An English journal¬ 
ist and poet. He suffered much by the free expres¬ 
sion of radical opinions in 179G. He was ultimately 
pensioned. His poetry is of a plain and religious 
kino, still read in England. 

Moore, Sir John (1761 -1809): A famous British Gene¬ 
ral who fought iu the Peninsular war. He led his 
forces across Spain to Corunna and urns killed there 
in action in 1809. 

Morton, Eari of (1529 -1581): James Douglas, the Re¬ 
gent of Scotland, who opposed Mary Stuart and aided 
the assassination of Rizzio. He was in the pay of 
Queen Elizabeth: but was executed for his part in 
Lot d Darnley’s murder. 

More, Sir Thomas (1478—1535): The author of “ Uto 
pia ’’ and the political servant of Henry YIU. A 
famous Renaissance scholar and author he opposed 
the king and was condemned to death. 

Morton. Sir Albert (1584 1625): An English scholar 
and ambassador who became Secretary of State. 

Moses: The groat leader of the Israelites from Egypt 
into Palestine. He was born about 1400 B.C. 
tt’tlain books of the Old Testament have been attri¬ 
buted to him. 

Motley. John Lothorp (1814- 1877): The American 
author of the “History of the Dutch Republic” 
(1856). He is a vivid and accurate historian. 
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Mozart (1753—1791): An Austrian musician whose 

v 

operas brought him fame. His compositions are 
very numerous, more than 600; and he touched every 
branch of the musical art. 

Murchison, 81r Roderick (1792 1871): Soldier, travel- 
* ler and scientist. Author of the “ Silurian Sys¬ 
tem.,” he was’ director-general of the Geological Sur¬ 
vey. 

Myron: The Greek sculptor of 450 B.C. whose statue, 
the Diseobolos (the disc-thrower), is world-famous. 


N 

Napier. Sir Charles (1782-1853): A soldier who fought 
at Corunna under Sir J oh u Moore, and in Scind as 
commander. He was Commander-in-Chief under 
Lord Dalhousie in India. 

Lord Napier of Magdala (1870 1890): A soldier who 
distinguished himself in the Mutinv. He served in 
Abyssinia (hence his title), and became Commander- 
in-Chief in India. 

Napier, Sir William (1785- 1860): The brother of Sir 
Charles Napier who wrote the brilliant “History of 
the War in the Peninsula,” and “The Conquest of 
Sciude.” 

Napoleon III (1808 1873): The nephew of the great 
Napoleon who restored his dynasty In France in 1851 
and carried through the Crimean War as the ally of 
England. He was utterly defeated and ruined by 
Prussia in the war of 1870, and died in England in 
1873. 

Nelson, Horatio (1758—1805): The greatest of English 
admirals. He fought through the long naval wars 
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witi France beginning in 1793. His greatest vie-, 
lories were the Battle, of the Nile'in 1798 and Trafal¬ 
gar in 1805. Both smashed Ihe power of Napoleon. 
II is character was marked by extreme patriotism am] 

devition to duty. His biography by Robert Southey 

. , ' * 
is. iauious. 

Nero: The Emperor of Romo from 54 to 68 A.I). ilis 
name is synonymous with tyranny and depravity of 
an extreme type. 

Newton, John (1725—1807): An English clergyman 

who is remembered chiefly through his connection 
wit!) the poet Cowper. With him he wrote Ihe Olney 
hvmns. 

I' 

Nicholson, John (1821- 1857): One of ihe most famous 
so'.rhors in Indian history. He was in charge of the 
Punjab; and, during the Mutiny, in leading the 
storming forces on Delhi was hilled His influence 
in rppor India was enormous. 

Niebuhr, Georg (1776—1831): A Danish historian who 
distinguished himself by Jtis lectures at Berlin and 
Bonn in Germany He is a great authority on an¬ 
cient history and on the history of Rome. His 
methods of study did touch to found the modern 
schools of history in Europe. 

Nightingale, Florence (1820 1910): An English lady 
who trained as a nurse and established an efficient 
system of nursing soldiers in war. Her best work 
was done in the Crimea. She founded institutions 
for the training of muses, and wrote much on her 
profession. 

Nlthsdaie, William Maxwell, Earl of ( 1678 — 1744 ): A 

Scottish nobleman who joined the Jacobite rebellion 
of 1715. He was tried and condemned to death; but 
through the strategy of his wife fLady Winifred 
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Herbert) be escaped from the Tower, and retired to 
Rome. 

Norris, Edwin (1795 1872): An East India Company's 
clerk. He studied oriental languages and became 
the decipherer of the cuneiform writing. He was 
* secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Novalis, or Frederick von Hardenberg (1772 1801): A 
German writer of verse and fiction who anticipated 
the later romantic movement in German literature. 


0 

Ockham or William of Ockham (1275—1349): An Eng¬ 
lish priest who rose to be head of the Franciscan 
order. 

Osslan : A Gaelic bard whose heroic poetry of the third 

« 

century was collected by .Tames Macpberson (1730--- 
1796). His translation (Macpherson’s “Ossian”) 
became famous in Europe. It was the centre of a 
great literary controversy, the result being to estab¬ 
lish Macpherson as an inventor rather than as a 
translator. His works are “ Frugal, an Epic” in 
1762, and “ Temora, an Epic” in 1703. 

Outran:* Sir James (1803.1863): The “ Bayard of 

India.” He fought in the Sikh campaigns and be¬ 
came resident of lhiroda and of Oudh. He fought 
sue* essfully in the Mutiny of 1857, defending Luck¬ 
now until the arrival of Sir Colin Campbell. 

Ovid (43 B.C .—17 A.D.): The Roman poet whose poems 
have the highest rank as narratives in verse. His 
tales are foxind in the “Metamorphoses.” He was 
a voluminous Avriter, his most famous work being 
the “ Ars Amandi.” He was exiled by Augustus. 
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Oberbury, Sir Thomas (1581-1613): A lawyer and 
writer in the reign of James 1. His character was 
disreputable; and as the result of an intrigue with 
the Karl of Somerset, he was poisoned in the Towey. ' 



ii Sir dohn (1799 1880): A Conservative poli¬ 
tician who held high office in various ministries. 
Paley, William (1743—-1805): An English clergyman 
and philosopher whose “ Evidences of Christianity ” 
(17!*4) has become a classic. 

Palmerston Lord, Henry Temple (178* 1865): A great 
statesman and foreign politician. He was Queen 
Victoria’s chief advisor in her relations with other 
European powers. 

Park, Mungo (1771 1805): Surgeon and explorer 

whose travels in the region of the Niger' are famous. 
He has recorded his journeys iu “ Travels in the 
Interior of Africa.” He was killed on the Niger. 

Parker, Theodore (1810 1860): An American clergy¬ 
man whose sermons and writings were famous. He 

championed the anti-slavery movement in the United 
States. 

Paris, John (1785- -1856): A Cambridge student and 

President of the Royal College of Physicians 

Pascal, Blaise (1623-1662): A French mathematician 

and scientist who is chiefly famous by the part he 

< )0 - ; Jri the religious controversy v f his time. He 

was devout in his faith, but his health forbade him 

carry out tire greatest of his literary works on 

religion in life. His “ Pen sees ” (thoughts) are 
uJGfct widely read- 
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Paul ilean, or dean Paul Richter (1763—1825): A 

German author whose romances and satires are 
amongst the greatest of European works of humour. 

Paul 8aint: A Jewish rabbi who became a Christian 
and an Apostle. He travelled widely among the 
1 non Jewish peoples of the Mediterranean, and came 
to Rome in 62 A.D. Nero had hint executed. His 
writings are contained in the New Testament. 

Peacock, Thomas Love (1785—1866): An examiner to 
the East India Company and a clever writer of prose 
and verse. His novels are curious studies of 
character, the best known being “ Headlong Hall ” 
<1816). 

PelliCO, Silvio (1788—1845): An Italian man of letters 
whose political opinions led to his imprisonment. 
His account of his life in prison is famous. 

Pelopldas: The leader of the ‘‘sacred bund” under 
Epaminondas in 371 13.C. He served as ambassador 
in Persia. 

Penn, William (1644—1718): The famous Quaker and 
founder of Pennsylvania in the United States. He 
was frequently imprisoned for his religious opinions. 
His works of which “ No Cross, No Crown ” is the 
most famous, were nearly all religious'. 

Perthes. Frederic (1772 -1843): A Hamburg publisher 
who encouraged German resistance to France. 

Perdiccas: One of the Generals of Alexander the Great 
who was murdered by his soldiers in 321 B.C. 

Peter the Hermit (1050 -1115): One of the monks who 
stimulated enthusiasm for the crusades by his 
preaching. He joined the famous crusade of 1096. 

Petrarch (1304—1374): An Italian lyric poet of rare 
excellence. He was a scholar of repute and found 
many classical manuscripts of value. In 1342 he 
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\v»is crowned poet-laureate at Rome. He had great 
influence on the English Chaucer. 

Phidias (500- 432 B.C.): The most famous of the Greek 
sculptors under Pericles. He was appointed by Urn 
latter to adorn the citv statues, and constructed the 
Parthenon. 

Phillip, John (1817- 1867): A Scottish painter who won 
faun by his Spanish scenes. 

Philippe. Louis (1773 -1850): The French sovereign 
who returned to his country in 1830 after the revolu¬ 
tion. He was forced to abdicate and escape to Eng¬ 
irt n 1 in 1848. 

Pitt, William (1759- 1806): The son of the Earl >f 
Chatham and one of the greatest of English states¬ 
men. He entered Parliament in 1781. lie was a 
great scholar and orator, guiding England in the 
first stage of her struggle with Napoleon. 

Plato (427--347): The great teacher of philosophy in 
Athens. His influence on human thought has been 
enormous, an influence revived at the time of-the 
Renaissance. 

Pliny (62—114 A.D.): A Roman consul w'hose letters 
are famous as throwing light, upon the life of the 
first century of the Christian era. 

Plutarch (46 120 A.Da): Philosopher and historian. 
He is known by his “ Lives.” parallel biographies 
of outstanding Greeks and Romans in the age pre- 
ceding his own. These are of enormous historical 
value, and their character has appealed to men of 
letters in all ages, particularly to Shakespeare. 

Pompey (106— 48 B.C.): Roman Consul in 70 after bril¬ 
liant military victories. He formed with Casar and 
Crassus the First Triumvirate; but between him and 
Caesar, mainly the result of the latter’s success in 
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Gaul, there grew up a dangerous rivalry. He was 
defeated at Pharsnlia and murdered in Egypt. 

Pope, Alexander (1688 1744): The greatest poet of the 
age of tjueen Anne, lie followed Dryden in using 
the heroic couplet in verse, and in satires and essays 
, brought a new typo of poetry into England, new in 
the brilliance of its art and in the finish of its form. 
His “ Essay on Man ” and “ The Rape of the Lock ” 
are liis best known works. 

Porpora, Nicola (1686 1766): A musician and teacher 
who established a school of music in Naples. 

Prior, Matthew (1664 -1721): A clever man .of letters 
wh> rose to high office in the state. His verse s 
slight, but full of grace and wit. 

Priestby, Joseph (1733 -1804): A writer on theolo¬ 
gical and scientific subjects, and in bis day,* a man 
of great distinction. Ifis religions opinions were 
not orthodox. lie made important discoveries in 
chemistry. His views brought much enemity and 
he migrated to America in 1794. 

Prideaux Humphrey (1648 1724): A voluminous 
writer who receive*.' much preferment in the church 
of England. 

Procter, Bryan Waller or “ Barry Cornwall,” (1787— 
1874): An English lawyer whose miscellaneous 

writing made him famous. He wrote light verse, 
but he is best known by bis life of Charles Lamb, 
lilrt daughter Adelaide Procter won fame by her 
“legends and Lyrics” in 1860. * 

Prynne William (1600-1669): An extreme Puritan 
writer whose “ Players’ Scourge,” an attack on the 
stage, was severely punished. He lived to become 
■ keeper of the Tower records under Charles II. He 
did much for the study of constitutional history. 
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pym, John (1584-1643): ,A great Parliamentarian who 
aided His party against diaries I, and during the 
Civil War did great service for Cromwell’s forces at 
headquarters. He attacked both Strafford and 
Laud. > 

Pythagoras (582 -500 B.C.) : A philosopher and mathe¬ 
matician, who held the doctrine of the transmigra¬ 
tion of souls. 


Q 

* 

Quincy, Josiah (1772—1864): An American orator and 
politician who anticipated the movement against 
slavery in the United States He was president of 
the University of Harvard. 


Rabelais, Francois (1483 1553): A frenchman edu¬ 
cated for the priesthood whose learning was immense. 
He settled in Lyons, then a centre of learning, and 
in j 532 began his immortal work. His character 
“ Gargantua ” had a >**(]>iel in “ Paotagruel.” Both 
are great satires lull ol‘ wit, wisdom and indecency. 
There is a famous translation of these by Urquliart 
— a Avork of great linguistic interest 
Racine, Jean (1639 -1699): One of a distinguished group 
nf Frenchmen, Boileau, La Fontaine, Moliere and 
Racine, the tAvo last being dramatists of eminence. 
II- is a finished literary artist, and a writer whose 
command of tragic pathos has scarcely been sur¬ 
passed. His best known plays are Ipbigenie (1675) 
and Uhedre (1677). 
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Raleigh. Sir Walter (1552—1618) : One of the greatest 
of Englishmen whose cafeer lay in the adventurous 
days of Queen Elizabeth. He was a great man of 
action, a soldier and discoverer, as well as a writer 
of eminence. He fell into disfavour with James I, 
and having gained the enmity of Spain, he was 
executed in 1018. 

Randolph, John (1773—1833): An American statesman 
and orator who defended the freedom of the slaves in 
the Pnited States. 

Raphael (1483- 1520): One of the greatest of Italian 
painters. He became architect of St. Peter’s at 
Rome in 1514. 

Richter: See Paul, Jean. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1723-1792): a distinguished 
portrait painter and art critic. He is considered one 
of the greatest artists of Europe. As a painter of 
children he is supreme, and in his portraits he is the 
first of the English artists. 

Ricardo, David (1772 1823): The author of “Prin¬ 
ciples of Political Economy and Taxation.” He 
wus an advanced liberal and sat in Parliament. 

Ridley, Nicholas (1500—1555): A religious reformer 
who became bishop of London. He sided with the 
pr»,testant party on the death of Edward VI and was 
executed in 1555 at Oxford. 

Robertson, George (1842—1882): Professor of moral 
philosophy at University College, London. 

Robertson of Brighton, Frederic William Robertson 
(1818-1853) : An English clergyman, whose ser¬ 
mons have been read wherever English is spoken. 

Robinson, Edward (1794—1863): An American profes¬ 
sor whose writings on the New Testament and on 
Palestine are famous. 
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Rochefoucauld (1613 -1680): A FreiK.Ii nobleman who 
flourished in the time of Richelieu and Mazarin. He 
figured at the court of Louis XIV, and was a man 
of wit, fashion and experience whose “Maxims!” 
arc still famous. 

Rogers, Samuel (1763—1855): A rich poet and patron. 
His chief work is “ Pleasures of Memory.” He was 
the friend of' all the distinguished men of letters, 
science and politic? in his day 

Roland, Madame (1754 -1793): The gifted wife of Jean 
Maiic Rolande (1734—1793), Minister for the Inte¬ 
rior under Louis XVI. She was arrested by the 
Revolutionary party and guillotined Her husband 
committed suicide. She is known chiefly by her 
“ Memoir os.” 


Rollin, Charles (1661 1741): A French scholar and 

Rector of the University of Paris whose studies in 
history were of value in their time. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel (1757- 1818): A learned lawyer 
and reformer of English law. 

Roper, Margaret: The daughter of Sir Thomas More 
(1478—1535) and the wife of his biographer. She 
lives in history by her devotion Lo her father in his 
trnl and execution. 


Roscoe, William (1753 1831): An English historian 
whose fame rests on his “ Life of Lorenzo de Medici.” 


Rose, Ceorge (1744—1818): One of the supporters of 

the policy of William Pitt. 

Roux, Pierre (1853—1910): A French scientist who 

succeeded the great Pasteur He made valuable 
discoveries in the treatment of diphtheria. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712—1778): A French philo¬ 
sopher ard reformer whose writings on politics and 
e<! cation did much to encourage the revolutionary 
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movement in France. He is known chiefly by. his 
“ Confessions.” 

Rudyerd, Sir Benjamin (1572—1S58): An English 
scholar and man of affairs. He was the friend of 
Ben Jonson; and in the struggle between Xing and 
. Parliament sided with the latter. 

Ruskin. John (1819 1906): -An Englishman of fortune 
who studied painting on leaving Oxford and became 
an art critic of European reputation. :He is best 
known by “Modern Painters,” “Sesame and Lilies,” 
etc. He did much to improve public taste, was a 
famous collector and professor of art at Oxford. 

Russell, Lord William (1639 -1683): An English noble- 
man who married Lady Rachel Wriothesley (1636— 
1723), and became involved in the Rye House Plot 
and was unjustly executed in 1683. .His trial and 
the support of his wife have made his name famous. 


8 

Saokvllle, Thomas (1536—1608): A .statesman and .a 
poet who lives in literary history by his production 
of “ Gorboduc.” the first tragedy in English. He 
held high office under Queen Elizabeth. 

Sainte-Beuve, Charles (1804—1869): A great French 

critic of literature who has had much influence upon 
European thought 

8aint-8lmon, Claude (1760—1825): A Frencli nobleman 
who founded socialistic thought in Europe. He is 
best known by his “ Nouveau Christianisme,” the 
new' Christianity (1825).- 

8ales, .81 Francis do (1567—1622): The Bishop of 
Geneva whose preaching was famous in France. He 
is known by his /* Introduction to a Devout Life.” 

-u 
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Sand, George (1804- 1876): T he pen-name of Madame 
DuUevant who was the most intellectual woman of 
her day in France. She was a voluminous novel 
writer, and had great influence in England. She was 
in closest friendship with all the distinguished men * 
of letters and science in France. » 

Sardanapalus (669 -640 B.C.): The Ring of Assyria 
and grandson of Sennacherib. 

8avage, Richard (1697 1743): A poet and miscellane¬ 
ous writer whose life was both troubled and dis¬ 
reputable. He is known chiefly through his connec¬ 
tion with l)r. Samuel Johnson who wrote his short 
biography. 

8carlattJ Alexander (1659 1725): An Italian composer 
wh-> founded a school of music in Naples. 

8carron, Paul (1610- 1660): A French man of letters 
and a political satirist. He had great influence on 
the development of the novel; and in his “Roman 
Comique “ directed fiction into the way of realism 
and common sense. 

Scheffer, Ary (1795 -1858): A painter who settled in 
Holland and took his subjects first from the poets, 
and later from Christian history. 

8ohiller, Johann (1759 1805): A German poet and the 
close friend of Goetim. He is best in dramatic work, 
his most famous play being “ Maria Stuart ” (1800). 

Schimmelpennlnck, Mary (1778-1856): An English 
Quakeress who married a Dutch merchant and wrote 
on religion and history. Her “ Autobiography ” 
famous. 

Schubert, Franz Peter (1797 1828): A Viennese musi- 

ciu i famous as a composer of songs. In the writing 

of the song he is amongst the greatest of the world’s 
artists. 
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Scott, 8lr Walter (1771—1832): Poet, novelist and mis¬ 
cellaneous writer- The author of the Waverley 
novels, he made the historical tale popular through¬ 
out the world. Scott is one of the greatest literary 
figures in European history. His biography by 
Lockhart is one of the best books of its kind. 

Sedgwick, Adam (1785 1873): A Cambridge mathema¬ 
tician and geologist who strongly opposed the 
theories of Darwin. 

8elden, John (1584 1654): An English lawyer and 
member of Parliament who sided with the Common¬ 
wealth party in the Civil War. He was a man of 
great learning, one of the first of English antiqua¬ 
rians. 

Seneca (5 B.C.-65 A.D.): The Adviser of Nero, the 
notorious Roman Emperor. He was a philosopher 
and a tragedian. He fell from power and was put 
to death by order of Nero. 

Sertorlus, Quintus ( d. 72 B.C.): The opponent of Sulla 
and the leader of an insurrection in Spain against 
the Roman arms. He was assassinated in 752 B.C. 

Severn (146—211 A.D.) : A Roman Emperor whose 
campaigns in the East and in Britain were great 
. military exploits. He died at York. 

Shakespeare, William (1564-1616): The greatest poet 
of England. Very little is known of his early life. 
His connection with the theatre in London led to the 
prodnetion of dramatic works which are now known 
throughout the whole world. In addition to their 
literary excellence, his plays show an amazing know¬ 
ledge of life in all its phases and conditions. 

8harp, Granville (1735—1813): A reformer and philan¬ 
thropist. He encouraged the movement for Hie free- 
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dom of the slaves in English territories, and founded 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804. 

Sharp, Richard (1759 1834): A London merchant who 
became a member of Parliament and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He wan known to all the leading' 
men of his day, and wrote both in prose and vera*». 
He was nicknamed * Conversation Sharp.’ 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley (1751—1816): Author of 

“ r l he Rivals,” a brilliant comedy. He entered Par¬ 
liament, and made his reputation as am orator.in hi» 
attack upon Warren Hastings. His greatest work 
is “ The School for Scandal.” 

Sidney, 8ir Philip (1554 1586): One of the most bril- 
Haiit fitfuivs in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Sol¬ 
dier. statesman and writer, he is known* now bv his 

■> 

“ Arcadia ” and his beautiful lov"; sounets. His- 
death at Zutphen is famous in English history. 

Smith, Adam (1733 1790): A professor of moral philo¬ 
sophy at Glasgow University. He founded .the 
science of political economy by his work “The 
Wealth of Nations.” 

Smith, Edmund (1672 1710): A litlle known poet, but 

one included in Dr. Johnson’s famous “Lives of the 
Poets.” 


Smith, Horace (1779 184C): with his brother, James, 
a dt liglitful writer of light verse embodied in “ Rer 
jerted Addresses.” He is famous by his" “Ode to' 
an Egyptian Mununv.” 

Smith, James (1775—1839): See above. 

Smith, Sir James Edward (1759 1828): An English 

botanist of distinction. 

Smith, Sydney (1771-1845): A u „f liters ami a 

Al rs witu ****-*™&«* 

ed vhe jadmburgh Review ” i n igj}0 
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Smollett, Tobias George (1721 1711): A famous novel¬ 
ist who succeeded Fielding in the novel of realism. 
His most famous work is “ Humphrey Clinker.’' 

Socrates (469—399 B.C.) : The Athenian philosopher 

who instructed his disciples orally and not by writ¬ 
ing. His simplicity of life and fearless love of truth 
maue enemies. He was condemned to death. He "s 
the founder of Greek philosophy and a sage whose 
influence is still enormous. 

Solomon (1015- 977 B.C): The King of Israel and the 
son of David. He was notorious for his splendour 
and extravagance. To him various scriptures, such 
as “ Proverbs ” and “ The Song of Solomon,” have 
be jn attributed. 

Soult, Nicolas (1769 1845): One of Napoleon’s 'most 
famous marshals. He was beaten bv Sir John Moore 
at Corunna, and did much to hamper Wellington’s 
movements in the Peninsula. He was banished after 
Waterloo but recalled in 1819 and honoured by the 
French Government whom he represented at the 
Ooionation ceremony of Queen Victoria in 1837. 

Southey, Robert (1774—1843): The friend of Words¬ 
worth and Coleridge, and a writer of great versatility. 
He is known best by bis biography of Nelson and by 
some of his shorter poems. He was attracted to 
oriental themes and illustrated the Hindu and Maho- 
inedan religions in two long poems 

Speke, John (1827—1864): An Indian army officer who 
accompanied Richard Burton to Somaliland. He 
discovered Lake Victoria Nyanza and the source of 
the Nile. 

Spencer, Herbert (1820—1893): An English philo 
sopher and man of letters. His thought was greatly 
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influenced by tin* scientific discoveries of bis day. 
His small work on Education is now a classic. 

Spenser, Edmund (1564—1599): A scholar, courtier and 
poet in the reign of Elizabeth. His greatest poem 
is “ The Faerie Queen.” Spenser is one of the most 
influential of English poets, as he was the first after 
Chaucer to use the language of England for great 
poetry. He is known as “The Poet’s Poet.” 

Spinola, Ambrosio (1569—1630): The Commander of 
Spanish and Kalian troops against the Dutch. He 
fought at the famous siege of Breda 

Spinoza (1632--1677): A Portuguese Jew who settled 
in Holland and gave himself to the study of philo¬ 
sophy. He taught that the highest knowledge was 
the knowledge of God. 

Steele, Sir Richard (1672- 1729): A miscellaneous 
writer of the reign of Queen Anne. He was associat¬ 
ed with Addison in the writing of the .periodical 
essay in the “Taller and Spectator” He was im¬ 
mensely popular in his dn\. 

Sterne, Laurence (1713 -1768): An English clergyman 
and the author of “Tristram Shandy.” His work 
belongs to the classics of English prose 

Stewart, Dugald (1753 1828): A Scottish'professor of 
moral philosophy and a voluminous writer on ethics. 
He is one of the founders of the study of philosophy 
at the Scottish Universities, a study that has enrich¬ 
ed the thought of Europe. 

Stilling or Johann Jung ‘Jung Stilling’ (1740-1817): 

A surgeon who became famous for his operations on 
ih.» eye. He took to literature, wrote on economics 
and produced an autobiography of note. 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of (1593-1641): • A 

great English nobleman and statesman. He lives in 
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history by bis masterful government of Ireland, and 
by bis devotion to the royal cause. He was deserted 
by Charles I and executed by the party that was to 
come to power in the Civil War. 

Sturge, Joseph (1794- 1859): A distinguished Quaker 
• merchant who championed the cause of the slaves 
in the West Indies and opposed the Crimean War. 

Sully (1560—1641): The famous minister of Henry IV 
of France who tried to abolish corruption in the 
finances of the country. He is chiefly remembered 
by his memoirs. 

Swift, Jonathan (1667 1745): The famous Dean Swift 
whose political satires are famous in English litera¬ 
ture. He is best known by his fiction called “ Gulli¬ 
ver s Travels.’* He is a master of English prose, 
and was a leading figure in early 18th century politics 
and letters. 


T 

Talleyrand (1754—1838): Originally a churchman, he 
became a famous statesman both before and after 
the French Revolution. He threw in his lot with 
N ipoleon, and lived to assist in his downfall. 

Tasso, Torquato (1544 1595): A great Italian poet 
whose “ Jerusalem Delivered ” an epic poem, had 
much popularity in Europe. He was for many years 
in confinement, occupying his leisure with literary 
work. 

Taylor, Sir Henry (1800—1886): A clerk in the Colo¬ 
nial office whose dramas, such as “ Philip van Arte- 
velde,” were famous. He knew all the leading 
literary men of his day, and is remembered now by 
his useful “ Autobiography.” 
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Taylor, Isaac (1787 -1865): An English man 1 of letters 
whose books such as the “ Natural History of Enthu¬ 
siasm ” and “Ultimate Civilisation,” had a great 
in their day. He belonged to a distinguished 
fa mil v of authors. 

Taylor, Jeremy (1613- -1667): A famous churchman, 
author and preacher. He lias written the best 
known devotional book in English known briefly as 
‘‘Holy Living and Holy Dying” (1650 -51). He 
liel.l high office under the Stuart Kings. His prose 
ranks with the greatest in English literature. 

Taylor, Tom (1817--1880): A professor at University 
College, London, who began to write for the stage 
and became editor of “ Punch,” the famous English 
comir paper. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord (1809—1892): The greatest 
poet of the reign of Queen Victoria. He wrote much. 
His best known poems are “In Memoriam ” and 
“The Idylls of the King.” His verse is exquisite, 
and he reflects the whole thought of the Victorian 
era. 

Themistodes (525 -459 B.c>): The Greek victor of the 
battle of Salamis. He lived to be banished by his 
countrymen, but he is recognized as having attempt¬ 
ed the creation of a great Athenian Empire. 

Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797 -1877): President of the 

French Republic after the Franeo-Prussian War in 

1871. He made his name as a voluminous historian 
of the Revolution. 

Thomson, James (1706- 1748): A Scottish poet, and the 
author of “The Seasons.!* 

Thou, Jacques de (1553- 1617): A great French lawyer 

whose history of his own time is a valuable work of 
reference. 
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Thucydides (471—400 B.C.) S The Greek historian whose 
work is still regarded as in the front rank of his¬ 
torical literature. TTis theme was the. Peloponnesian 
War. 

Ticket Thomas (1686 1740): The friend of Addison, 
• and an occasional poet whose elegy on Addison’s 
death is one of the finest poems in the English 
angua g< 

Tlmoleon (287 337 B.C.)* The Greek general win 
fought against the Carthaginians in Sicily. 

Titian (1477- 1576): A Venetian artis* who won fame 
throughout all Europe and lived to be nearly (pie 
hundred. ITis subjects were religious, hut he exeel- 
led also in portraiture. He is sometimes placed first 
amongst the world’s painters, as a rival of Raphael. 

Tocqueville, Alexis de (1805 1859): A French histo¬ 
rian and statesman. As Minister of Foreign Affairs 
he was welcomed in England. He refired into 
private life on the restoration of monarchy, and 
wrote his work on the French Revolution. 

Trochu, Louis (1815—1896): A soldier and war minister 
who was Governor of Paris iu the Fran co-Prussian 
War. 

Trollope, Anthony (1815 -1882): A voluminous English 
novelist whose pictures of rural and ecclesiastical 
life, in England are unsurpassed. Bis best. knoAvn 
book is “ Barcbester ’lowers. ” 

Turenne (1611- 1675): A French nobleman and soldier 
who held supreme command of the French armies 
ou the Rhine in 1644. His great rival was the 
famous Oonde who, on the side of the Frondeurs, 
was compelled to leave France. Turenne carried 
war into Germany but was killed at Sasbach in 1675. 
He is one of the greatest of European soldiers. 
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Turgot (1727—1781): The Finance Minister of Louis 
XVI who carried through many improvements in the 
administration. He was dismissed as too liberal in 
his policy, and France then moved to the Revolution 
of 1789. 

Turner, Sharon (1768--1847): A lawyer who practised 
in London and devoted his leisure to the study of 
history. He wrote a ** History of England ” from 
l Of JO to 1G0H, and :> “ Sacred History of flu* World/* 


V 

4 

Valla, Lorenzo (1405 1457): A classical scholar of the 
Renaissance who worked on the original Greek of 
the New Testament, and anticipated much of the 
Reformation teaching. 

Vane, Sir Henry (1615—1662): O no of the leaders of 
the Parliamentarian part\ in the civil war, doing <n 
the state what Cromwell did at the head of his troops. 

I In the Restoration he was imprisoned and executed. 

Varus, Publius: The Roman Consul who in 6 A.D. was- 
sent by Augustus on an expedition against the Ger¬ 
mans. He was defeated and committed suicide. 

Vattel, Emeric (1714 1767): a representative of the 
Kingdom of Saxony in Switzerland and the author 
ot ‘ The Right of Nations.” 

Vega, Lope de (1562 1635): An adverturous Spanish 
nobleman who fought in the Armada (1588). He V 
one of the most voluminous authors of Europe. He 
"f»'te verse and romances, and later took to drama. 
He wrote about 500 plays. 

Ve'alfus, Andreas (1514 1564): A pioneer in the sttidy 
ot anatomy and surgery. He was Physician to 
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Charles V, and professor of anatomy at Padua. He 
was the first to practise dissection of the human body * 
Vinci, Leonardo da (1452 -1519): A famous Italian 
artist. He painted the “ Mona Lisa,’’ a picture loug 
in the Louvre in Paris, and “ The Last Supper ” in 
• Milan. He is one of the world's greatest artists. 

Virgil (70 -19 B.C«): The greatest of Latin poets. His 
“ Aeneid ” was completed in 19 B.C., the epic of . 

* Rome's foundation, and to this day a standard text 
in literary and linguistic study. 

Volney (1757—1820): A French nobleman who travel¬ 
led in Egypt and Syria and wrote on historical 
themes. He escaped the Revolution and was given 
office by Napoleon. 

Voltaire (1694—1778): One of the greatest of French 
men of letters. He visited England and knew the 
chief writers of Queen. Anne’s reign. He led a 
troubled life at the French court, and resided for 
long with Frederick of Prussia He was distinguish¬ 
ed in poetry, drama and history. 


W 

Wallenstein (1583—1634): A Bohemian nobleman 

whose fortune and military talent; gave him high 
command under the Emperor. He defeated Gustavus 
Adolphus; hut he incurred the suspicion of the 
Archduke Ferdinand und was assassinated. 

Walton, Isaac (1593—1683): The author of' ** The Corn- 
pleat Angler ” and the “ Lives ” of various English 
poets. He is a master of prose, and, in writing of 
* fishing and English scenery, has created a great 
classic. 
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Warren, Samuel (1807 1877): A 

whose miscellaneous writings 
host known hook is Passages 
Late Physician." 


lawyer and physician 
wgr i famous. His 
from the Diary of a 


i 


watt, James (1736—1819): Mathematical instrum etit- 
ttinhcr to the University oi Glasgow. His name* i< 
associated with the improvement and development 
of the steam engine. He made mauy meehanioal .dis¬ 


coveries. 


Washington, George (1732 1799): A statesman and 

soldier. (Ie was the leader of the American Colo¬ 
nist.*- in their fight for independence from 1780. 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Duke of, (1769 1852); 

nil” of England's greatest soldiers. His career 
began in India where liw brother was (iuvornor- 
(ieneral. His chief victory was against the Mahrat- 
iu* at Assaye in 1800. He fought the Peninsular 
Wu to a successful conclusion, and finally mol 
Napoleon at Waterloo. He then went into political 
lit*, held many public offices and died at an advanced 
«g-*. 

Wesley, John (1703 1791): A famous English clergy¬ 
man who founded Hie sect now knotvn as Methodists. 
Ho was -i scholar whose preaching was popular with 
the people: and lie did much literary work. His life 
ami chavuMor were of the noblest, and he had great 
influence upon the social life of England at a troubled 
time in her history. 

Wh^ttsly, Richard (1787 1863): A clergyman who be> 

• amc Arch bishop ot Dublin. He wvs famous in his 

lifetime, chiefly for his breadth and tolerance of qpi- 

rion. supporting education and Catholic emaneipa- 

tiou. 
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Wickliffe or Wydif (1320 -1384): .A great English 
churchman and reformer. He was Master of Balliol 
in 1860, wrote popular tracts, in English prose for 
the people, and carried through the first complete 
translation of the Scriptures. He foreshadowed the 
Reiormation movement, and John Huss was his 
follower. 

Wilkes, John (1727-1797): A politician and editor of. 
the “North Briton " who was expelled from Parlia¬ 
ment, became Lord Mayor of London, and returned 
to the House of Commons. 

Wither, George (1588 1667): A Puritan poet who 
fought for Parliament in the Civil War. He was 
imprisoned at the Restoration. His verse written in 
the early pari of his career is still famous and 
admired. 

WolGOt, Dr. John, ‘Pelfcer Pindar’ (1738—1819): A 

clever physician who went to London with the artist, 
Opie, and began literary work. He published much 
witty and vigorous verse now forgotten. 

Wollaston, William (1766—1828): A physician'who 
gave himself to scientific research, chiefly in 
chemistry. 

Wordsworth, William (1776—1850): One of England;* 
greatest poets. He taught the beauty Of natural. 
scenery and the value of simplicity in -life and in 
literature. He belongs to the movement known as 
the Romantic Revival, and was the friend of Words- 
woith, Coleridge, Southey and Scott. 

Wordsworth,,Dorothy (1771—1855): The poet’s .sister 
* who .lived and-travelled with him. Her Journals are 
famous in the literary history of this period. 
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Wotton, 8ir Henry (1568 1639): An English poet and 
scholar who acted as ambassador at various courts 
in Europe. « 

William III (1650 1702): King of England in 1088 

after the Revolution, and 1 be opponent of Louis XlM 
of Prance. An unpopular sovereign, he did much 
for the stable government of England. He belong¬ 
ed to the 1 lult'li House ol Orange and is known as 
William of Orange. 

William of Nassau (1533 1584): The Prince of Orang« 
wh > headed the Dutch revolt against Spain. By 
1581 lie had won freedom for the Netherlands; and, 
in that Year he was assassinated. He is known in 
history as “ William the Silent,” because of his 
great diplomatic secrecy. 

Wilson, George (1818 1859): A professor in the Pni- 

\ersity of Edinburgh and a distinguished student of 
chemistry. 



Xerxes: The soil of the Persian Darius, lie reigned frort 

■48o 4tio B.( . His vast schemes of conquest iu the 

West wore trustrated by the Greeks at Thermopylae 
and Stilainis. 


Xenophon (430 320 B.C.): The pupil of Socrates, and 
a soldier whose historical works the “Anabasis” 
and the “ llellenica ” are models of classical writing. 



Zimmerman*, Johann (1728 1795): A pl.™cian ami 

man of letters wlm won fame bv his work 
{Solitude.” 
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Cinzendorf (1700 1760): loerman who founded the 
sect known as the Mowian Brethren. He was i 
voluminous author. 







